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ON AUSONIUS. 

THE following suggestions are the result of a re-perusal 
of Ausonius in the excellent edition of Schenkl 
(Berlin, 1883). It is much to be wished that this valuable 
work, which for the first time places our criticism of Au- 
sonius on a firm basis, may lead to a new commentary, 
adequate to the exegetical requirements of our epoch, and 
the immense advance which archaeological research has 
made since the time of Scaliger. 

Epicedion in PaTREM (319). 

3, 4. Vicinas urbes colui pairiaque domoque 
Vasaies palria^ sed lare Brudigalam, 

Compare with this what Statius, in his own Epicedion 
in Patrem, says of his father belonging to two natal cities, 
each of which claimed him as her foster-child, Velia and 
Naples (S. v. 3, 126 sqq^. See Journal of PhtloL^ xiii. p. 94. 

PARENTALIA (162). V. 2 : — 
Culia mihi est pietas paire primum ei mat re tiocatis 
Dicere set rea fit tertius Arhorius, 

Schenkl conj. Dicerts {id re fit). Hartel, Dicere sed res 
ferL Logic and nature alike suggest preferably — 

Diceris et re fis tertius Arborius. 
VOL, VI. B 



2 MR. ELLIS. 

Parent. (i68). xi. 9, 10: — 

Nee licet ohductum senio sopire dolorem. 
Semper crudescti nam mihi poena recens, 

I am astonished to find Schenkl retaining this against 
Mommsen's excellent conj. faene recens. Ausonius teems 
with quotations from earlier poetry, and it is almost im- 
possible that he should not be imitating here Horace's 
well-known words, Epist. ii. i, 53, 54 : Naeuius in manibus 
nan est^ et mentibus haeret Paene recens. 

Parent. (176). xix. 11 : — 

eae quem^ Maxime^ fructum. 

Ae Ae {Al Al), rather than EAeu (Seal.). In v. 16 : cape 
munera trisHa parentum^ I suspect tristia is trtta^ * familiar,' 
or possibly prisca^ suggested by Catullus' prisco quae more 
parentum Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferiaSy ci. 8, 

Parent. (179). xxii. 1,2: — 

Nee iam tu^ matris spes uniea^ ephebe Talisi, 
Consobrine met's, immemoraius en's. 

Surely meisy the reading of Schenkl's best MS. Vj is 
right, * cousin to my children.' It is, to say the least, un- 
desirable to introduce a licence, such as meus before ini'' 
memoratusy even in the case of a writer who, like Ausonius, 
is several times gfuilty of this offence against classical 
prosody. I have noted eight instances in which Ausonius 
has thus offended in the last syllable of the first half of the 
pentameter, y?«« soltcsfuii AusoniUs Alcinous magnanimiis 
talis agtt. But in the case before us the best MS. preserves 
the right prosody, and as this gives a good sense, should^^ 
I think, be retained. 

Professores (211). xxii. 10-12 : — 

Et tibi Latiis posthabite orsis 

Vrbice Grais Celebris camoenis Ikvftio'iJi* 
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Schenkl conj. Carmen Nunc i \iy qaia. But g<yw is not 
a very good form, and it seems possible that Ausonius 
wrote carmen I f Xtyt^wy i.e. IX^ytZwy with the first syllable 
twice repeated, in imitation of the supposed etymology of 
cAcyoci from i i. 

xxii. 13 sqq. : — 

Nam iu CrUpo coniuncie iuo 
Prosa solebas ei nersa loqut 

Impete eodem 
Priscos et heroas olim 
Carmine Homeri commemorafos. 

Fando referres. 

Schenkl writes Priscos ut tres heroas olim. I should 
prefer Priscos rhetor ut h. 0. 

xxii. 25-28 : — 

Amho loqui factles, ambo omnia carmina docti, 
Callentes mython plasmaia et hisioriam. 

Liheri et amho genus, sed quos meruisse deceret 
Nasci ut cluerent patribus ingenuis. 

Nancisci Seal., an intolerable tautology ; Nascier Poel- 
man, Sic nasci Heinsius. Surely the sense is obviously, 
• both bom free, but so great in themselves as to deserve 
to be bom, even though their fathers were not ingenui* ; 
read therefore ut non cluerent. 

xviii. MosELLA. 236 : — 

Excipit ictum 
SpiriiuSy ut fractis quondam per inane flagellis 
Aura crepat. 

Schenkl alters /r^//i to tractisy I think wrongly. Does 
not fractis correspond exactly to our * cracked,' applied to 

B2 



4 MR. ELLIS. 

the peculiar sound of a whip moved smartly in the air ? 
Yer^Vs fractos sonitus imiiata tubarum^ Aen. iii. z^bfrac- 
tasque ad litora uoceSy where Servius gives as one of two 
explanations, cum fragore uenientes^ Statius' echo stmul 
hinc et inde frctctam^ S. iv. 3, 63, are, I imagine, only modi- 
fications of the same idea of a short, more or less sharply 
isolated and defined, sound. 

3 1 6. Spirai enim tecti tesiudine ^corus achates. 

This must surely be chloros achates^ The Orphic Ac0(k^ 
which mention agates of many different colours (605, 6, 

lirOXoi; a\iLTr\v. OoXXa \x\v ovv pia y larXv a\aTov \p(jjfjLaT 

ISitrOai), thus describe the best kind, 611 sqq. : — 

'AAA* oTo? wdvTtov irpoff>€piaTaro^ euce fttv tvprj^ 
eTSo9 €\ovra Ba<f}oivbv d/iae/xaKcroto Xcovros. 
Tw Kai /Aiv wpoTtpoun. ktovroSeprjv 6vop,rjvai 
^v8av€v yipLtBtoia-iy KardarTiKToy airi\dS€<r<riv 
irvpa^a-iv Xeuicats re fi€Xaivop,€vais \\o€pai^ rc« 

It is true that Pliny does not mention, among the 
varieties of agates which he describes xxxvii. 139 sqq., 
iaspachateSy cercu:hateSy zmaragdachateSy hc^machateSy leuc* 
achates^ dendrachates^ aethachates^ coralloachateSy a chlor* 
achates; but we may perhaps suppose this to be identical 
with his zmaragdachateSy if by pale-green agate is meant 
one in which the colour was wholly or predominantly 
green ; or, if the name was given to an agate with spots of 
green, according to the description of the XiOcica, this would 
be a reason why Pliny did not include it in a list of pre- 
cisely defining names, such as those quoted above seem to 
be. At any rate, Pliny goes on to say that the Phrygian 
varieties had no green about them, as if this were a well- 
known and ordinary colour in agates. 
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LuDUS Septem Sapdentum (300). Prologus 1-3 : — 

Sepiem sapienies, nomen qutbus istud dedit 
Superior aetas nee secuia susiulii^ 
Hodteque in orchestram palliati prodeunt. 

The correction of Pithou, Hodie in orchestramy is bad 
metrically, and improbable palaeographically. I should 
prefer Hodteque orchestra. I can recall no instance of 
hodie appearing in MSS. as hodieque^ or as P gives here 
with even more clearness, hodie ,queque. We may feel 
certain that -que is an integral part of the MS. tradition, 
and to be retained at any cost. 

Solon, 33 sqq. 106 : — 

Bellum ille in Persas parat, 
Profecius uicius uincius regi deditus. 
At ilte captans funeris \insiar sui 
Quaflamma totum se per atnbiium dabat 
Voluens in alium fumidos aestu globos 
Ac paene sero Croesus ingenii sono 
O uere uaies, inquif, Solon Solon. 

V. 108 is written as above in V, Scaliger emended 

At ilico apiant funeisy instant arsui; 

Schenkl, 

At ilico aptant funeris ipsum instar sui; 

neither of which looks at all likely. The only word in V 
which is suspicious is instar. It occurs in other equally 
dubious positions, e.g. Cat. cxv. i, Mentula habet instar 
triginta millia prati. There is among the unusual words 
explained in the Phillipps Glossary a noun, bostar^ bourn 
statioy bourn passus [I. pastus). And in a metrical treatise 
distinguishing the meanings of words spelt similarly, but 
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inflected diflferently, which I have found in Harl. 4967, I 
noted the following verses : — 

Bostar eris proprium nomen, siabulum quoque bosiri (/. bostar) 
Bostaris facU hie geniiiuOf Bosiaris ilUy 
In bostare bouts Bosiaris esse sclent, 

Catullus then may have written Mentula habet bostar ^ per- 
haps utilizing this odd and seemingly rustic word to re- 
call the Callimachean (Cat. cxvi. 2) (joofrramQ (Del. 102). 
But whether this be so or not, the equally rare bustar^ 
which Charisius instances with exemplar^ iubar^ instaty ex- 
star^ IticaTy lacunar among neutralia (i. 14, p. 38, Keil), and 
explains to mean locus ubi cremantur mortuorum corpora^ 
would seem to have been undoubtedly the word used by 
Ausonius, and corrupted in the MSS. to instar. The lexi- 
cons quote no instance of this rare word, but it more than 
suits the passage — 

At ille captans funeris bus tar suiy 

already clutching (in his agony) the burning funeral pile, 
and all but too late to be saved. 

lb. 45 :— 

Croesus ad regem ilico 
Per \fninistroruin ducitur lee tarn manum. 

Perhaps Per seruttiorum. 
LuDUS Sept. Sapient. (307). Pittacus 12 :— 

Tempus me abire ne sim molestus. Plaudite. 
Omit stmj as the old editions. 

Periander (308). 13, 14 :— 

Nil est quod ampliorem euram postulet^ 
Quam cogitare quid gerendum sit dehine 
Ineogitantes fors non eonsilium regit. 
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Schenkl, with the earlier editions, punctuates after 
gerendum sit^ beginning a new sentence with dehinc. The 
meanings however, is obviously * nothing calls for greater 
care than to reflect what is to be done afterwards' A wise 
man will think over the future possibilities of his action, 
calculate what is to be done, if the first step comes off. 

Caesares (256):— 

To the numerous MSS. which contain these verses on 
the Caesars may be added Digby 53, fol. 51*. Schenkl has 
g^ven so exhaustive an apparatus of readings that I need 
only mention such variants as are unnoticed by him, and 
may therefore be peculiar to Digby 53. In the interest 
of scholars, I may perhaps observe, that of this fine collec- 
tion of MSS. a catalogue has been recently (1883) edited at 
the Clarendon Press by Mr. Macray. 

MONOSTICHA (257). 1,2: — 

Primus regalem patefecU Julius aulam 
Caesar et Augusio nomen iranscripsit ei arcem, 

Digb. artem. May not this be right? At any rate, 
arcem seems very obscure. Is it the Capitol ? Then it 
would hardly be true. Or the stronghold of Empire ? 
Then Rome alone could be meant. But so understood, 
the word seems rather heavily weighted. Reading artem^ 
* policy,' • secret of government,' we get a perfectly clear 
sense, and one which, in reference to Augustus, is em- 
phatically true. 

Caesares (259). 12 : — 

Sera grauem perimunt, set iusta, piacula fratrem^ 

Digb. periculay wrongly, as Domitian's death was the 
expiation of a long reign of crimes. The variant, hovv- 
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ever, is noticeable^ and explains, I think, a difficult pas- 
sage of the Metamorphoses^ xv. 153-155: — 

O genus attonitum geltdae formidine mortis 7 
Quid StygUf quid ienebras^ et nomina uana tinutis 
Maieriem uatum^ falsique pericula mundif 

These words are spoken by Pythagoras. Why should 
men, whose lives do not end with their existence on earth, 
but are continued in another form after death [omnta mu- 
tantury nihil inter it ^ 163), be afraid of Styx, Erebus, and 
the other fabulous monstrosities {piacula) of an unreal 
world ? Piacula is mentioned by Heinsius as found in two 
MSS. of Met, XV. 155. Digb. proves that the interchange 
of the two words periculumy piaculuiUy was a recurring one. 
The sense of piacula in Met, xv. 155 seems to be some* 
thing requiring expiation, as monstrous or portentous ; or 
it might mean * the sin-atonements of a deluded world.* 

OcTAvius Augustus (262):— 

Longaeua et numquam duhiis uiolata potestas 
In terris positum credidit esse deum. 

So MSS. L. Miiller conj. reddidity thereby introducing 
a construction by no means of the choicest. I think credi- 
dit is right — * long-continued and never-imperilled power 
believed {i.e. brought itself to believe) that a man living 
on the earth was a god.* 

De ratione librae (368). 20-22: — 

Nee dextans retinet nomen sextante remoto 
Et dodrans quadrante sai^s auciore carehit 
Diuulsusque triens prohihet persistere hessem. 

As f implies \y so \ has no meaning without \y or f 
without \. Possibly, therefore, 

Et dodrans quadrante secus ductore caredt't, 

* ^ apart from ^ will have no guiding number.* 
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Epistulae. II. Paler ad Filium (391) : — 

Solus ego et quamvis coetu celebraius amico 
Solus eram. 

Readers of Propertius will recall the well-known pas- 
sage in which the poet, surrounded by courtezans, but 
absorbed in the thought of Cynthia, says (v. 8, 47, 8) : — 

Cantabant surdoy nudahant pectora caeco. 
Lanuuii ad portas ei mthi solus eram, 

De Aetahbus Animantium (365):— 

The first ten verses of this poem I collated in a MS. in 
the Barberini Library in Rome. They are at the end of 
the Her aides ^ in a volume containing also the Amores and 
de Panto. In v. 7 it has uos Sind, perti^rtitts ; in ^ fines. 

Epistulae (394). v. 17, 18 :— 

An quia per iabulam medica pugna notatam 
Dehita summa mihi est^ tie repetamus^ ahes ? 

Perhaps medico signanie. 

xl. (400) : — 

Denique ^pissoneniy quern \iolleno in existimo proprie 
a philologis appellatum^ \adcreuiy ut iubebas, recenii 
uersuum tuorum leciione non ausus, ea, quae iibi 
iamfuerant cursim reciiaia, transmisi. 

Ausonius seems to be speaking of the appended bilingtial 
(xii. 2) Epistula xii., in which Latin and Greek words are 
mixed. Possibly, therefore, Diglosson (or Disomon) quern 
Kollomenon (koXAc^/xcvov) existimo proprie a philologis appel- 
latum. Schenkl has already suggested iccicoXXii/ilvov. De- 
zeimeris* suggestion xoXJi/o/uov halts on its latter half, for 
what could it mean ? and no instance is quoted in the 
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lexicons. For adcreui^ which Schenkl changes to adderCj 
Dezeimeris* conjectures admouere^ with no great proba- 
bility. Yet his discussion of this and other passages of 
Ausonius is interesting, and well worth reading from many 
points of view. 

Epistula xii. (401) : — 

The labours of Scaliger, Schenkl, and Wilamowitz 
[HermeSy xix. pp. 461-3) have cleared up most of the doubt- 
ful points in this curious mixo-Grseco-Roman poem. Au- 
sonius has aimed at producing a comic effect, not only 
by intermingling Greek with Latin words, in the style of 
Lucilius, but by affixing to Latin words Greek inflexions, 
and Latin inflexions to Greek words. The well-known 
Trttmpeter unus erat qui coatum scarlet hahebat forms a close 
and amusing parallel in our own language. In one pas- 
sage I find I had made the same conjecture as Wilamowitz, 
V. 31, Tpofxepi) Si irapeari for r/oo/uc/oi) Xtwa pecti, and this may 
be safely pronounced certain. Wilamowitz is also indubi- 
tably right in restoring focov (or possibly /act's), in v. 9, for 
4>okiy ; mfisputfuff for nEMi/^cujuEO of M (the Magliabecchian 
codex). But I cannot agree with him altogether in his 
restitution of vv. 14, 15, in which Ausonius invokes the 
Muses, Mvi|/xo(ruvt}c KpriSifivoKOfiov TToXucantica tIkvq ; then 
follow the verses in question, which are thus written 
in M:— 

Ennea uerbosae pINNOCTc^aNOIrc puellae 
cXcare/Aoy iroXvrisae cTryc /covpcoSca pjokTrqv 

Schenkl writes Kpiwotrri^avol rt, which I do not under- 
stand ; Wilamowitz ptnnoarifpavol re, which he explains by 

• ... 

^ As M. Dezeimeris* work is little texte de divers auteurs par Reinhold 
known, I add the title of it here : Dezeimeris, Bordeaux : F«*. Paul 
Lefons nouvelles et rimarques sur le Chaumas, 1875. 
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V. 1 6, Frontibus iiaerfpaig wripivov fraeferte trtumphufn^ i.e. 
I suppose ^feather-crowned,' = wearing feathers on your 
foreheads as tokens of victory. My own conjecture assumes 
that the poet is here, as throughout, speaking in a jocular 
and half-disparaging way : * Come ye wordy maidens of 
the faded crowns,' i.e. piKvoarifpavot tb. In v. 15 Wilamo- 
witz is probably right in restoring "EXOari jaoi, but the rest 
of his reconstitution I cannot accept. He reads iroXvrisae 
ivi scuTTwSia /uoAir^v. But icovpufSta^ ^ childish,' aptly ex- 
presses the doggrel character of this poem, and I follow 
Schenkl in retaining it, reading, however, for ciryc, not tirii, 
but ?7ri| 'c (€c)- As for iroAvrisae, it is perhaps voXvpiZa t\ 
The whole verse will now run thus : — 

"'EXBari fioi iroXvpi^a r' hrrf \ icovp<i>8ca fioXsrqv, 

* Come, and many-rooted words with you, to my infantine 
song.' 

V. 1 7 is thus given in M : — 

YMaTapkaMccaCalCOCTIXOHyeOTiOHTHC, 

of which Y/iac yap icoAloi, as several other MSS. give, is 
certain. For the rest of the line Schenkl conjectures icoivoc 
AiovvaonoiiiTfig ; Wilamowitz salsoarixonugOTroriTfig. But, to 
begin with the end, the letter following Hy is given in the 
MSS. consistently as e or <t, which makes Schenkl's view, 
that it was vuao, to my mind nearly certain. But not Aio- 
vvao-, of which there is absolutely no trace; but, as Wil. 
and the MSS., (mxovvao. What then is to be made of the 
remaining CaICO ? I imagine it to be not Kaivo-, nor 
salsO'y but (Ticaco-, the whole becoming (TKmoaTi\ovv<Toiror\T{)qy 

* a Nysa-poet of silly verses,' or as, according to the scho- 
liast on Aristides, p. 313, ed. Dind., viaag IkoXow tq 
SivSpa, * a clumsy-verse-vine-poet.' If I am right in this 
view, Ausonius has herie written, no doubt designedly, two 
complete verses of Greek, i. e. with no admixture of Latin 
words. In V. 26 I much prefer to retain, with Schenkl, the 
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-o of the verb ov/i/il/A^cro, against avpLfiiix^erai of Wilamo- 
witz ; but I am not convinced that either of these versions 
is right ; for though M and another MS. give MeN^eor, the 
others omit the r. 

30-34 :— 
'AXX' ^817 Kcivos ik\v S.ira^ iuuenalios 28po)s 
licKe'xvrat /xcXecov, Tpofji,€p^ Sk Trapecrri semctus, 
Kol minus in sumptum Sairavas leuis area ministrat 
oijT Sp* ltx€i aTrdXafJLVOs iivrjp KOVcuarwSea lucrov 
jcXctviicos oZt€ ycpov apyCOHkcpaXzer^MoiN. 

So My for which Schenkl conjectures ap' itrov KipaiZ6ixevog 
vovv* Wilam< )(p{faiov KipSlZ^rai futrOov. 

That xpvaoi;, or xp^^rcov, is what Ausonius wrote seems 
very [clear ; but I am not inclined to introduce another 
short -ac without the strongest evidence, and here there is 
no evidence whatever. One of Schenkl's inferior MSS. 
gives apyC£oNic€(>aaZ£reNocX. Possibly then xpvaeov xlpag 
aK^T €v oiKd^f or \pva6v K ipyiZ^T iv ocicC|»y t\ e. ipyaZriraiy an 
Homericism which might perhaps be admitted in so gro- 
tesque a performance. In v. 38 the MSS. point, I think, to 
atfv <jnaXyjue olvt^gue^ rather than Schenkl's rmv <jnaXy utno" 
que; but I see no reason for Wilamowitz's aequaeuoque. 

EpISTULAE XV. (404) :— 

Non tigris te^ non leonis impttu^ 
Amore sed caro txptta. 

Schenkl Non ut tigris te. Better Non tigris ut te (Hor. 
C. I, 23, 9). 

Epistulae xvi. 2 (406). 10-12 : — 

Hunc dicOy qui lingua potens 
Minorem Atridam praeterit 
Orando pauca et musica, 

iravpa filv aXXa fiaXa Xiydog [IL iii. 214). Read, there- 
fore, pauca at musica. 
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84 Prohiam atque Antcto. 

I suspect Ausonius wrote Probtanzoj just as Avianus, 
Avianius are both found. 

Epistulae xviii. (408). 19-24 : — 

Quot teltos primus numerus solusqut prohatur^ 
Quot par atque impar partihus aequiperat 

Bis temos tt ter hinos qui consent unus, 
Qui solus totidem congeminatus hahet 

Quot faciunt iuncti suhterque supraque locati 
Qui numerant Hyadas Pleiadasque simuL 

As many as are the parts which prove the first and 
only perfect number 6 (Macrob. S. vii. 13, 10 : senarium 
numerum qui omnifariam planus per/ectus atque diuinus 
est)y as many as are the parts by which that number which 
in its single self unites 3x2 and 2x3 makes odd and 
even equal (2 + 2 + 2 = 3 + 2 + i), that number which alone, 
if doubled, contains as many units as the numbers before 
and after it (5 and 7) added together, which numbers ex- 
press the amount of stars in the Pleiades and Hyades 
united. 

It is perhaps more natural to explain Quot far atque 
impar partibus aequiperat of the number six being repre- 
sented indiflferently by three twos or two threes. 

Epistula xxii. (415). 9, 10: — 

Canus comosus hispidus trux f atrihux 
Terentianus Phormio, 

I have not been able to find atribux in any glossary. 
Yet it looks genuine, an abbreviated atribucciuSy * black- 
cheeked,' * dark-jowled.' Cf. duribucciuSy Gloss. Bodl. 
Auct. T. 1 1. 24 : barba stereli duri buctius (1. duribuccius) ; Pe- 
tronius's durae buccae^ c. 43. 
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27, 28 : — 

Et nunc parauit iriticum casco sale 
Nouusque pollei emporus, 

Schenkl rejects this excellent reading of all MSS. for 
Bentley's comparatively ineffective uesco. But casco is 
not only highly sarcastic, but forms a desigtied antithesis 
to nouus. 

46 Triptoltmon olim sine \medem quern uocant 
Aut Tullianum Buzygem, 

Andreas Schottconj.wV^-£/^W«jiafe»«. Wrongly,! think. 
The Venetian scholiast on //. xviii. 483 says : jcai aporpov 
Si wpioTov iKH MaiviSog 6 icai BovZvync iZev^f. I would read, 
therefore, stue Maemdem uocant^ as the e looks right, and 
another form so inflected might well have existed side by 
side with the form in -oc- 

Epistula xxiv. (418). 

This epistle is full of CatuUianisms — 14, loquitur tremu* 
lum coma pinea; 21, tentis reboant caua tympana tergis; 
48, Nee possum reticere. It contains a noticeable rarity, 
relidunty 43 — 

Breuius nihil est nee plenius istis 
Quae firmata prohant aut infirmaia relidunt. 

The nearest emendation would be reltncunt. 

Epigrammata Ixxi. (75). 

Schenkl gives no indication of this epigram being a 
condensed paraphrase of Babrius, 75. As an extraordinary 
contrast with Avianus, it has its interest ; but the advan-* 
tage in finish and neatness is greatly on the side of 
Avianus, if we may judge from his 42 specimens against 
this one of Ausonius, 
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Append, xxiv. (139). 
Speaking of Eteocles and Polynices, Ausonius says :— 

Namque etiam ex uno dum surgunt aggtre flammae 
In diversa sut dissiliunt ctneres. 

The Greek from which this is translated (Anth. Pal. vii. 
396, 4. 5) is— 

K€iv(av x<5} ra^os dvriTroXos 
KoX irvpi irvp ^Xcy^av ivavrCov. 

For fiXEy^av I conjecture etXi^av. 



I add a few remarks on the Itifierartum of iElutilius 

Namatianus. 

i. 24: — 

Priuatam repetunt puhlica damna fidem. 

The expression ptiblica damna is rare, and is found in 
the IbiSy 220, and the Epicedion Drust\ 200. 

Omnia Tartarei cessent tormenta Neronts. 

Consumai Stygias tristior umbra faces. 
Hie immorialem^ mortalem perculit ille^ 

Hie mundi mat rem perculit y ille suam. 

Surely consummat Stilicho sums up in his single 
person all the punishments of the Furies. Another remi- 
niscence of the Ibis J 189, 190: — 

In te transcribet ueterum tormenta uirorum 
Manihus antiquis causa quietis eris. 

i. loi, 2 : — 

Intercepta tuis conduntur flumina muris^ 
Consumunt totos celsa lauacra lacus. 

Rather Intersaepta suis. He is speaking of aqueducts. 
' Rivers are closed about, and hidden tn walls of their own' 
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Reading through Macrobius' Saturnalia this summer, 
in a northern town, where every street is named from 
some jewel (Saltbum-on-the-Sea), I came upon that curi- 
ous passage in which Augustus addresses Maecenas in 
a number of high-flown phrases borrowed from the jewel- 
ler's shop. S. II. 4. 12 : Vale mel gentium meculle^ ebur 
ex Etruriay lasar Arretinum^ adamas super nas^ Tiber inum 
margaritum^ Cilniorum smaragde^ iaspi figulorum^ berylle 
Porsenaej carbunculum fhabeaSy tva (rvvrifiw iravray /ud- 
Xayfia moecharum. Mr. C. W. King, Antique Gems^ 
p. 320, translates: * Farewell my ivory statuette from 
Etruria, my Aretine spice, my diamond of the Upper 
Country, my pearl of the Tiber, my emerald of the Cilnian 
clan, my jasper of the Potteries, my beryl of King Por- 
sena, my ruby of Arabia^ reading carbuncule Arabice, Ian, 
in his critical note on the passage, has no idea of Arabia. 
Accepting from Mr. King the fact, I think it, notwith- 
standing, possible that carbunculum may be right, a neuter 
form similar to margaritum^ having been purposely sub- 
stituted for the ordinary carbunculus. If this is so, habeas 
will become Arabiae. In any case, readers will be grateful 
to me for calling their attention to so clever an emendation 
by so eminent a connoisseur. 

Macrob. S. vii. i, 14 : Nonne si quis aut inter Phaeacas 
aut apud Poenos sermones de sapientia erutos conuiuialibus 
fabulis miscuissetj et gratiam illis coetibus aptam perderet^ et 
in se risum plane iustum moueret ? 

I cannot help thinking sermones de sapientia erutos an 
obscure and improbable expression, however interpreted. 
We should read, I imagine, eruditos. Ci. % i^i ea cena 
quam Callias doctissimis dedit. 
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Addendum. 

It seems worth while to mention here the corrections of 
Ausonius' text which the admirable Renaissance scholar, 
Constantius of Fano (see the Preface to my Ibis, p. vi.), has 
introduced in his Hecatostys^ printed 1507, c. xiii.: — 

' In rescripto ad paulum h<£c uerba leguntur. Dissonum quoque 
quern telle nomen existimo propria a philologis appellatum : accreui 
in quibus hae duae uoces telle nemen tellendas et abradendse sunt : 
ac pro lis thelumenon .1. BoKovyxvov qued turbidum preprie signifi- 
catu significat: reponendum. nam Bokoviuxi est turbari. Quam 
scripturam in manu scripte codice mediae uetustatis ebseruauimus. 
Vti & in epistela quadam ad paulinum : cuius initium est. Quanto 
me affecit beneficie : in his uerbis. Isti tamen (ita te et hesperium 
salues habeam) qued spacium unius lucubratiunculae effudi. isthi 
idest loo-^t (/. 7<r^t) hoc est scias & effudi nen effusi esse scriben- 
dum. Item in dimetro iambice ad prebum ubi legitur. 

Cui uigiles luminum. 

Vacare dignabunt chereae. nigellae cofe^esse castigandum. 
Significat .n. {h, e, enim) cera idest Kop-q ut pellucis utar uerbis 
6ft>0akfjAs)v TO €v fjita-m ficXav. idest oculorum in medio nigrum : hoc 
est oculorum aciem : quae et pupilla uocatur sicuti tullius scribit in 
secundo de deorum natura licet puellam uirginem deamque proser- 
pinam saepe numero notet : ut plena sunt graecerum scriptorum 
uolumina. £t in epistela : quae nuptiali centeni praeponitur : ubi 
impressum cernitur. Nee afranius nauci daret : nee sticum suum 
plautus offerret : idem manu scriptus codex cicum nen sticum cen- 
sulit esse legendum. Est .n. cicum membrana tenuis : qua malum 
punicum interius discriminatur autoribus festo & uarrene penitur 
qued (/. que) pro re uilissima et neglectui habita : ut nauci. Quod 
nennulli membranulam esse aiunt : quae in nucis iuglandis est 
medio alii cuiuscumque rei putamen : ut aliam (/. alia) prudens 
omittam quae festus idem pompeius enarrat. 

Schenkl admits two of these corrections into his text, 
carae and ciccum^ in the former case mentioning Constan- 

VOL. VI. C 
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tius by name, but not in the latter, probably because ctccum 
is the reading of most MSS. But neither OoXou/uci/oi; nor 
XaBi appears in his apparatus criticus, which I signalize as 
a debt due to Constantius, one of the very best scholars 
of the period which produced Poliziano. Indeed I incline 
to believe that "ktBl is right. The passage is given by 
Schenkl as follows: — 

Interea tamen, ne sine corollario poetico tahellarius iuus rediret^ paucis 
tamhicis praludendum putauiy dum illud, quod a me heroico metro 
desideras incohatur, isit iafnen, ita te et Hesperium saluos habeam^ quod 
spatio lucuhratiunculae unius effusi, quamquam hoc ipsi de se probabunt, 
tamen nihil diligentiat ulterioris habuerunt, 

Gronovius proposed to omit quod before spatio. If, with 
Constantius, we change isti to ?<rft, the construction be- 
comes unembarrassed and clear, retaining, of course, the 
MS. reading effusi. 

Constantius [Hec. 80, 81) was also the first to restore to 
Ciris 165, gelidis Edonum for gelidt Sydonum; 169, Stcyonia 
for sic omnia. In Bahrens' appar. crit. the former of these 
long-since accepted emendations is ascribed to Scaliger, 
the latter to Leopardus — ^the one considerably, the other 
slightly, later than Constantius in point of time. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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DR. JOWEXrS POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 

IN all Dr. Jowett's works the classical scholar and 
student must find much to welcome and to admire. 
His breadth of view and of culture, his independence and 
modernness (so to speak) of mind, coupled with his charm 
of style, cannot fail to shed light on what was dark before, 
and to add clearness where there was light. Of his essays, 
we may say in the words of the noble tribute of Aristotle 
to his great rival, * they always exhibit grace and origi- 
nality and thought ' ; and the same is true of his transla- 
tions. But, perhaps, what we ask for in a translator 
of Aristotle is not so much these qualities as a vigorous 
attempt to present a consecutive train of thought, to put 
in the reader's hand a clue to guide him along the high 
road of the main argument, and to prevent him from stray- 
ing down one of those thousand by-paths that lead away 
from the track. 

Such is the end which Susemihl always keeps before 
his eyes, and such is the aim of Mr. Welldon, though he 
will not follow Susemihl in some of his more daring 
corrections and transpositions. It is by transposition 
chiefly that Susemihl proposes to give logical coherency 
to the Politics. We shall afterwards inquire how far this 
course seems justified. Meantime, be it observed, that it is 
from no mere conservative bias that Dr. Jowett rejects the 
method of Susemihl, but by reason of the view which he 
has formed of the nature of the Politics and the state in 
which the treatise has come down to us. He tell us* that 

> Pref. v., VI. 
C 2 
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he has been Med to the conclusion that the Politics of 
Aristotle exist only in a very imperfect and questionable 
shape. . . . We cannot rehabilitate them by a trans- 
position of sentences, or by a change in the order of the 
books; we must take them as they are/ He takes them 
as they are in Bekker's first edition of 1832, which he very 
seldom deserts, recording occasionally in the Notes a view 
of Susemihl or Bemays, but almost invariably dismissing 
them as * unsupported by MS authority and unnecessary/ 
So much, at least, may be gathered from the volumes 
which he has now given us. We cannot speak with cer- 
tainty as to his views about the criticism of Aristotle until 
he g^ves us part ii. of volume n., which will contain, among 
nine essays, one on the text of the Politics. To these essays 
we look forward with the greatest interest, and antici- 
pate that in the hands of the prince of essayists they will 
form the most valuable part of a valuable work. However 
one may estimate his dealings with the text or the inter- 
pretation of it, the present instalment — namely volume 
I. and part i. of volume 11., which in the Introduction 
and Notes abound in acute and suggestive references 
to modem politics and history — inspires an expecta- 
tion, which we are sure the conclusion of volume 11. will 
confirm, that Dr. Jowett's work, when complete, will lift 
the whole study of Aristotle to a higher level, and shed on 
his speculations, in full measure, that light which comes 
from cultured modern experience and observation. 

Dr. Jowett makes hardly any use of the resources of 
printing to elucidate the meaning of the text. We very 
rarely have a missing premiss supplied in italics, or a 
piece of surplusage enclosed within brackets. The followers 
of Susemihl, on the contrary, represented among English 
scholars by Mr. Welldon, whose translation of the Politics 
is such a vast improvement on the work of his predeces- 
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sors, largely use these expedients for disentangling the 
ravelled skein of the argument. 

Apart from the issue between the schools of Dr. Jowett 
and of Dr. Susemihl, it has always seemed to me that 
the translators of all Greek prose writers, especially of 
Thucydides and Aristotle, might avail themselves far more 
than they do of modem typog^raphical devices. The Greek 
system of particles does duty for some of these. How often 
do we find that a ye is best rendered by italicising a word 
in a written translation or emphasising it viva voce. Half 
the newspapers are now describing a certain party as the 
'Nationalists/ All that the inverted commas mean a 
Greek could have conveyed by 8^ or iridiv. There is much 
reason to regret that the Greeks never thought of the 
simple expedient whereby we put in a footnote a remark 
which bears on the main argument but interrupts its 
course. Sometimes such a note in a Greek writer runs to 
a very considerable lengfth, and would in a modern work 
perhaps be made to form an Appendix. For instance, in 
Thuc. vn. 27, quite near the beginning of the chapter, the 
historian tells us how 1300 targeteers, who were to have 
sailed with Demosthenes to Sicily, came too late, and were 
sent back to their own country, because each soldier was 
receiving a drachma a-day, * and to employ them against 
Decelea would have been too expensive (iroXvrfXfc)*' To 
explain this, the rest of this chapter and the whole of the 
next, both long chapters, go to show what great expendi- 
ture was now forced on Athens, and how little she was able 
to meet it ; in fact, they are a long note on iroXvrcAlcy and 
the course of the narrative is resumed in ch. 29 by the 
words, * so they at once sent home the Thracians, who came 
too late to serve under Demosthenes, being in great want 
of money and not wishing to incur expense.' Applying 
the same principle to Aristotle, we find that a very difii- 
cult passage which confronts us on the very threshold of 
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the work becomes easy. If the translator would use the 
bottom of each page for those clauses which the Greek 
writer himself would presumably have put in a footnote, 
a great source of perplexity would be removed. For in- 
stance, one might translate the first chapter, regarding as 
a note Z<toi fulv ovv oiovrai down to ravra S* ovk i<mv aAi|0n, 
thus : — 

Every State is an association of some kind, and every associa- 
tion aims at some good (some presumed good being the end of all 
action). Accordingly, it is clear that as all associations aim at 
some good, the State, which is the highest association and em- 
braces all the rest, aims at the highest good in the highest de- 
gree.* My meaning will be clear if we follow the method which 
has hitherto guided us. As, in other cases, we must analyse the 
copipound whole into its uncompounded elements (its least parts), 
so here we must examine the elements of which the State is com- 
posed, and in doing so we shall incidentally see the points of dif- 
ference between these very component elements, and whether we 
can reach any scientific conclusion in regard to each of them. 

* It is a mistake to regard the rule of the magistrate, the king, the householder, 
and the slave- master, as identical in kind, and dififering only in the number of the 
subjects ruled. This mistaken theory lays down that the ruler, if he has but 
few subjects, is denominated slave-master ; if a larger number, householder ; if 
stiU a larger number, magistrate or king. The only distinction it would make 
between a magistrate and a king is, that the ruler is a king if he never resigns his 
power ; but a magistrate, when on the basis of such (magisterial) functions he 
alternately resigns and resumes his authority. Now all this is a misconception. 

Thus presented, the train of thought seems clear enough : 
TO A€7o/iivoi/is the statement that the State, being the highest 
association, aims at the highest good : irepl tovtwv refers to 
i£ S)v avyKHTai. If either of these expressions is supposed 
to refer to the words which I have printed as a footnote, 
insuperable difficulties arise. If Tnpi tovtwv means * the dif- 
ferent kinds of rule' commented on in the footnote, then we 
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must assume that Aristotle puts oflF till the end of Bk. III. a 
discussion which he promises us at once, and here substi- 
tutes for it a discussion on the component elements of the 
State, which I hold to be the subject referred to in the 
words TTtpi ToxfTwv. I must add, that for avrog iipearfiKy I 
read avrog (0€(rr}}icp (for the expression, cp. Eur. Tro, 1206, 
oifSttg avTog tvrvxfi vori * no one is ever uninterruptedly 
blest'), the distinction being between the perpetual rule 
of the king and the interrupted rule of the magistrate, 
who on the expiry of his term of ofl&ce must yield to 
his successor. The words jcara Aoyouc, ic.r. X., distin- 
guish the magistrate from the slave-master, who is not 
designated as such by virtue of any faculty, but solely by 
the relation in which he stands to the slave ; see I. 7. 2. 
My theory is, that Aristotle wrote a passage which never 
could have given rise to any difficulty if he had been ac- 
quainted with the use of the footnote, and that the best 
way to present such a passage to an English reader would 
be to use the footnote, and not to enclose the passage 
within brackets, which disfigure the text, and seem to 
charge Aristotle with a violation of logical order. 

As to the fundamental question whether we are justified 
in applying transposition, I mean bold transposition of 
sentences not juxtaposed, in order to obtain logical coher- 
ency, it seems to me that if only in one case such a method 
seems plainly indicated, then it may be used largely ; for 
the principle is admitted that the work has come to us in 
a state of confusion of which we cannot suppose Aristotle 
to have been the source. As regards the justifiability of 
emendation, surely the MSS of Aristotle cannot be sup- 
posed to carry with them a greater authority than those 
in which the works of other Greek writers have come 
down to us. I here present to the reader a passage in 
Bk. I. 13. 7. 8, which, as given in Bekker and Con- 
greve, and translated by Dr. Jovvett, seems a farrago of 
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confusion;* but, as presented by Susemihiy' is perfectly 
coherent. 



Bekkbr. 

aXXav yap rpoirov to tX^vOtpov 
rcfv hovXav apx€i k(u to app€V tcv 
0ij\€O9 Koi &yrjp TrotSof' kolL wacriv 
iwirdp\€i. /jL€y to. popia r^s ^frvx'ht 
dXX* lwTrdp\€i Buiff>€p6vTw^, 6 fUV 
yap BovXo^ oAxtfS ovk e;(ci to fiov- 
XfVTUCov, to 8c OrjXv ^ct /icf, dXX* 

CLKVpOV O 0€ VaiS €)(€l fJL€V, OAA 

drcXcSy Ofiouos ToCvw oyayKOxov 
l;(civ KoX irepl tols '^Oikols operas' 
VTrokrjTTTiov Stiv pukv ftcrexciv 
TraKras, dAA' ov tov avrov Tpo- 
iroVf dAA' oaov iKwarTi^ vpo^ to 
avTOV Ipyov, 3i6 tov p.tv ap\ovTa 
rcXcav €\€iv Set r^v 'qSiK^v ape- 
Trjv (to yap Ipyov iarlv d^rXcos tov 

&p\l,T€KTOVO^f 6 8c XoyO« dp\lT€K' 
TWV), TWV 8* dXXctfV CiCOOTOV, OCTOV 

iiriPdXXci avTOis. aKrrc <f>av€p6v 

OTt ^OTtV ^^IK^ dpCT^ TWV CCpi/- 

fi€vuiv irdvTWVf koI ov\ 17 avr^ 
ctaffipoa^vrj yvvaiKO^ koL dv8pos, 
ov8' dvSpia icai Si/caioo-vvi;, Kadd- 
ircp c^CTO ^iDKpdrrj^f dAA' 17 ^cv 
dpx^K^ dvSpia, ^ 8' virrfptTiKij, 
6/u)tW 8* l;(C£ KOt ircpi Tas dXXas. 



SUSEMIHL. 
dXAov yap Tporav to iXj€v$€pov 

tov SovXoV dp\€l KtU TO OppCF TOV 

drikio^ jcoi di^p 704809. Jcot vdo'iV 
€vvjrdp\€i /jLcy Ta popta Trj^ ^^v^(7^> 

dXX* €Wirdp\€l ZuLff>€p6vTtO%. 6 flCK 

yap 8ovXos oXa>9 ovk l)(ei to j9ov- 
XcvTiicov, to 8c $rj\v ex^i fiCK, dXX* 
aicvpoy, 6 8c vats c;(ci ficK, dAA* 
drcAcs. 810 TOV ficv dp;(OVTa 
TcAcav c;(€tv 8€t t^v 8iavo- 
rjTiKfjv dpcTi/v (to yap cpyov 
ifrTLv dirkw^ tov dp;(iTcicT0- 
vos, 6 8c Aoyos dpxtTC'CTov), 
T(i>v 8' dAAoiv cicao'Tov, ocov 
cirijSdAAci avTOis. o/touos 
Toivw dvayicatbv ^civ icat irept 
Tas i^^ucas dperds* VTroXi/TrTCOV 
8crv /xcv p.er€\€iv TrdvTas, dAA' or 
TOV avTov Tpoirov, dAA' o(rov iKdtr" 
Tw wpos TO avTov €pyov, wore ^a- 

VCpOV OTl COTtV 18 1 a 17 dpCT^ TOW 

cipi/ficvcDV aTrdvTtDv, #cai ov;( 17 avT^ 
(Tox^poowi; yvvaiKOS ical dv8pos, 
ov8* dvSpCa KoX SiKaioo'ii'vrjy KaOd- 
irtp <pcTO %tiiKpdTq^, dAA* ^ p,cv 
dp\iKrj dvSpla rj 8' vmypcTtKiJ, 
6p,06(i>$ 8' c;(Ci ical n-cpl Tas dXAa?. 



' Mr. Welldon endeavours to make 
some sense of the passage without 
transposing; but it will be seen that 
he is obliged to resort to conjecture in 
inserting i.yayicaTov tx*^^ before kKdffr(p 
to gain any kind of construction, and 
he is forced to supply in italics, for the 



sake of the argument, a long sentence 
which we are in no way justified by the 
context in supplying. 

3 Ed. 2nd, 1879. In ed. 3rd, 1882, 
he gives the passage as in Bekker, 
only mentioning the emendations in the 
note. 
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It will be observed that not only does the transposi- 
tion of the sentences given in spaced type in the Susemihl 
column make the sense plain, but it is demanded by the 
grammar ; for in the Bekker column what is the construc- 
tion of 6<70i; iKQOTii^ wpog TO avTov ipyov ? * Supply iwiPaWu^ 
or some such word,'- says Congreve. Now this is quite 
possible and regular when iwiPaWti goes before, as in the 
Susemihl column, but quite impossible when it follows, 
as in the Bekker column. It will be observed that two 
emendations adopted by Susemihl, SiavoriTiicfiv for ^dcic^i;, 
and ISta -n for -hOiicfiy are abundantly justified on a principle 
which ought to be regarded as an axiom in criticism. A 
corruption is very likely to arise firom the erroneous intro- 
duction into the text of a word or conception rendered 
familiar to the copyist by the general character of the 
writer or writing on which he is engaged. Perhaps one 
might call this a ^corruption 15 vTrofllatwc/ or* arising 
from the subject* of the work. The best example of it 
is, I think, Munro's emendation of Lucr. Ii. 42 : — 

Subsidiis magnis tt ecum vt constabilitas, 

where the MSS for etecuvi give epicurt^ a word frequently 
occurring in the poem, and constantly kept before the mind 
of the copyist. Another good example is in Soph. Ant 
40, where for '^aTrrovaa the MSS give OaTrrovaa, no doubt 
for the same reason, because the play turns on burying. 
So here iiavonriKXiv and JS/a i\ have been ousted by the very 
Aristotelian words rfiiKxiVy fiOncfj. 

Again, in li. 6, i, in the interests both of the sense 
and grammar, we must bring up koI vipl r^c TraiStiag notav 
Tiva Sti yivbaOai rJii/ 0vXoica)v, and make it stand after koI 
TTipX KTfialwQ. Now if such bold transposition is demanded 
in these places, transposition is always justified when logi- 
cal coherence and grammatical law together require it. 
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I will now make a few observations on individual pas- 
sages, choosing chiefly such as may be briefly treated. 

I. 2. 5. 

I am surprised that Dr. Jowett has not accepted this 
reading as explained by Mr. Ridgeway, * having a com- 
mon plot of ground' ( = 6/uoicii7roi;c). How could Epimenides, 
who wrote in hexameters, have introduced ofxoKairovcj * hav- 
ing a common manger.' Moreover, it is thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of Aristotle to give the word of Epimenides in 
the dialect used by him. Cp. the quotation from Alcaeus 
III. 14, 10, and ^ApxvTQy Y. 6y 2. Plato, on the other hand, 
changes quotations from other dialects into the Attic* 

I. 2. 10. 

afia yap ifivaet. tolovto^ koI woXifiov iirt.Ovfi'qTrjs. 

The force of the afia . .. koI is missed by all the versions 
I have seen. 

* No sooner is he such (clanless, lawless, hearthless) by 
nature than his hand is against every man, he is militant, 
an Ishmael.' 

I. 3- 2. 

ravra 8' kari SecnroriKrj koI yapiKyj {avtawfiov yap 17 yvvaiKos /cat 
dv8po9 (Tvfeufts) /cat rpirov TtKVOiroirfTiKrj' /cat yap avrrj ovk covo/xaorai 
l&lif ovopxLTi, 

i8(<j» does not mean * adequate' or 'precise' or * novel'; 
it means * belonging to the word ' (as being formed from 
the word itself). That is, we have StfrwortKri formed from 
SfOTTOTijCj but we have not avSpiKfi, iro<yiKri from avfipf TrooriCt 
nor waTpiKri from Tran/p ; at least, ivSpiKri and warpiKfi are 
already appropriated to convey a diflferent sense, and 

♦ Mr. W. Ridgeway, in Cambridge Philological Transactions ^ vol. il. p. 135. 
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rroGiKTi does not exist. It is strange that he afterwards 
overcomes his objection to Trarpiici? as correlative to Stcnro- 

TiKi) : see I. 12. I. 

I. 6. 9. 

OVK CUriV 06 /X,€V <l>va'€L 6OVAOL OL 0€ €A€VU€pOl. 

* All are not either slaves by nature or freemen by nature.' — ^J. 

Aristotle had stated at the end of chapter v. that * it is 
manifest that some men are by nature free and others 
slaves.' * Here,' says Dr. Jowett, *he affirms the opposite 
of his former statement ' ; yet of Bekker's insertion of kxaX 
KGc before ovk tiati; he writes^ *The change has no authority 
and is not required by the sense.' If a change is not re- 
quired by the sense to reconcile two opposite statements 
made within a short chapter of each other in summing up 
the writer's view on an important subject of discussion, 
then nothing in any sentence can ever call for a change. 
The inserted words in Bekker hardly amount to change, 
so easily would they have fallen out. Yet might we not 
thus construe the words consistently with his foregoing 
pronouncement, and without any insertion: 'There are 
on the one hand slaves ov ^xxsu^ and on the other free ou 

I. 9. 4. 

WTOv yap ucavbv avrots dvay/catov ^v TroLtlaOaL rrjv aXXayqv, 

* Had it been so, men would have ceased to exchange when they 
had enough.* — ^J. 

' Else the barter would not be carried beyond the point of satis- 
fying mere requirements.* — W. 

But *had it been so' or 'else' would imply an av in the 
Greek. Is not the meaning, * Primitive men were forced 
to carry barter only to the point of satisfying their wants.' 
Cp. roaavTx\Q = 'only so much,' I. 13. 12; Sel Si rovr ov\ 
ofioinjg afc/o£/3(5c ?x*'v> *^^^ greater exactness will be required' 
II. 6. II ; t(Twv ' mere equality,' ii. 7. 18. 
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I. II. I. 



TO. Totavra r^v ftcv Oetopiav iXtvOepov ^X**» ''^^ ^ ifiveipiav dfay- 



jca'av. 



I think it will be found that iXivOepoQ when of two ter- 
minations always means liberalis not liber. Therefore, I 
think Dr. Jowett is right in preferring the translation, * a 
liberal pursuit.' He paraphrases the sentiment, * A gentle- 
man may study political economy, but he must not keep a 
shop.' Mr. Welldon renders, * speculation is free.' 

I. II. 9. 

cvtro/Di/cravra ;(pi;/xar(i)v oXtycov appaPfavas 8ia8ovvat. 

' Having a little money, he gave deposits for the use of all the 
olive presses.' — ^J. 

' He got together a small amount of money, and engaged all the 
olive presses.' — W. 

Mr. Welldon's translation is apparently right, though 
the expression is a strange one. 

II. 4. 7. 

ivravOa filv o^ &vdyK7f &fjL<f>OT€pov^ iif>$dp0(u fj rbv h^a. 

* In which case one or both would certainly perish.' — J. 

* Such a union necessarily involves the destruction of one, if not 
both.'— W. 

Susemihl translates the reading afiipoTipovg ItpOapOat 
il roi/ tva. Perhaps we should read ifjupoHpovc B(l>OdpOai 
Ic Tov ivuf *that both should be fused to their annihi- 
lation in unity.' I have already suggested (Herma- 

THENA, vol. IV. p. 3Q) f^Oiipovrat ig for ^OetpovriQ in VIU. 

(v.) 9. 9, in the sense of *they rush madly into' (i/o/uovc 
there having good authority). But perhaps conjecture 
is unnecessary ; for fi seems to have a peculiar meaning, 
* or at all events,' in Aristotle : cp. u. 5. 27, where the right 
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reading seems to be pLri tQv irAceorwv d /Ay irai/rwi/ fjiepiov 
n rivufv ixovrtMfv BvSaifjiovlav * (how can the whole state be 
happy) unless most, if not all, of its parts, or at all events 
some of its parts, possess happiness ?' 

II. 6. 20. 

[Susemihl's text, the words in square brackets are in 
the MSS, but are omitted by Susemihl.] 

3Xtyap;(iK^v 8c iroict #cat r^v Tr^^ /Sovkrjs atpecrtv. alpovvraL filv yap 
wavTcs i^ dvaymys [dAA*j Ik tov wpwrov Tifn^/iaros, cTra irdXiv ictcds ck 
Tov Scvrcpov, cTt* Ik twv rpLTtov, ttX^v ov iraxriv CTravay/ccs, <dAA*> ^ rots 
\J.k\ twv rpiiov [tj] Ti/irjfidT(oVf iK 8c tov rerdpTOv [roiv TCToprcov] fiovoL^ 
ciravayiccs rots .Trpcurots /cat rots Scvrcpois. 

This is the celebrated passage referring to Plato*s com- 
plicated method of choosing the annual Council of 360, as 
laid down Legg. VI. 756, B-E. From that passage it is 
quite clear that the method of election was this : — 360 
councillors are to be chosen out of the first (or richest) 
class, and as many out of the second class, by universal 
suffrage, every citizen being compelled to vote. Then 360 
are to be chosen from the third class by universal suffrage ; 
but while the three richest classes are compelled to vote, 
the fourth class may abstain if they choose. Finally, 
360 are to be chosen out of the fourth class by universal 
suffrage ; but now the third and fourth classes may abstain 
from voting, if they please. Out of this body, 180 from 
each class are to be chosen by universal suffrage compul- 
sary on all. Finally, from this last body are to be chosen 
by lot 90 from each class, or 360 in all. 

Bekker gives us from the MSS a passage which can be 
reconciled neither with the Platonic passage nor with any 
possible theory assigning to it a meaning. Dr. Jowett trans- 
lates straight through this fortuitous concourse of words, 
omitting only the words tiov nTaprwv. But the necessity of 
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this omission shows that the MSS are not infallible. It will 
be seen that by a few further omissions Susemihl brings 
the text into harmony with Plato and with itself. Is it 
then reasonable to shrink from the further omissions, and 
present a text for which one is obliged to plead the excuse 
that * Aristotle may not have remembered or may have 
misunderstood the words of Plato' ? If Aristotle supposed 
himself capable of presenting to his readers a certain 
complicated scheme, to be criticised by him, but in fact 
forgot the scheme, or failed to understand it, it would seem 
that he is not a writer deserving our attention ; and that 
Dr. Jowett, instead of translating the Politics^ should have 
warned his pupils against the attempt to read the treatise. 

II. 8. 6. 

tt>s oviro) TovTo irajp ol[XA.ot9 V€vofwO€Trjfuvov, 

* As if such an enactment had never been heard of before.' — ^J. 

So Congreve ; but would not this be ju^ttui ? Mr. Well- 
don rightly, as I think, renders : 

' A fact from which we may infer that no such custom had as 
yet been legally instituted in other countries.* 

II. 8. 13. 

* In an arbitration, even although the arbitrators are many.' — 

J. and W. 
' When there is more than one party to the suit.* — C. 

I should prefer to understand with St. Hilaire : 

* In an arbitration, and where there is more than one arbiter.' 

The meaning is this : — a qualified verdict may be al- 
lowed in an arbitration, because the arbitrators (if there are 
more than one) can confer with each other ; but jurors are 
not permitted to confer with each other. 
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II. 9. 28. 

vvv 8* oircp Kol Trepl t^s oAAt/s TroXtTctas o vofio$€Trj^ if>aCv€Tai ttomuV 
ffiiXoTifjLOvs yap KaraaKevaifov tovs iroXtVas tovtois K€)(fyrfTai rrpo^ Trjv 
alp€(nv ra>v ycporrcov' ovScls yap Sv ap\€t.v alnjaaiTO firj ifiiXorifio^ <av. 

Dr. Jowett seems to make rovroig masculine, rightly, as 
it seems to me. He renders : 

' And here the legislator clearly indicates the same intention 
which appears in other parts of his constitution. He would have 
his citizens ambitious, and he has reckoned upon this quality in 
the election of the elders ; for no one would ask to be elected if he 
were not.' 

KaTacFKivaZifv is * in trying to make.' Congreve makes 
Tovroic neuter, • these means ' ; Mr. Welldon and Susemihl 
read rovrt^. 

n. 10. 3, 4. 

These sentences are held by Susemihl to be spurious. 
This is, perhaps, proved by the use of weptoiKoij in the sense 
of * the neighbouring states.' For it seems impossible to 
attribute here to the word the technical sense which it 
should bear, and which it has in the next section, * de- 
pendent population' as correlative to * Helots.' 

II. 10. 7. 

aw€7n\lnj<l>Urai. 

' To asst's/ at the putting of the question by the Cosmi (without 
any power of ve/o).* — Ridgeway. 

Not to 'ratify' or * confirm,' which sense the word never 
bears in the active. 

II. II. 5. 

Tov fih/ yap to fihf vpwrdytw ro 8c /i^ irpo<rayciv irpos rov ^px)v ol 
PaxnXtl^ Kvpioi fiera twv y€p6vT<ov, &v 6/LU>yv(0fiovaxri iroKTcs' ei 8c firj, 

Kal TOfUTWV 6 dirjfJLO^. 

The meaning is clear, but the koI is neglected by both 
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the recent English translators and by Congreve. With the 
above reading it is inexplicable. It could only mean * if the 
Carthaginian kings and elders do not agree, then in this 
case too (as well as when they do agree) the Commons 
have a voice in the matter/ But they have no voice, 
plainly, when the kings and elders agree. For koX tovtwv 
u irifiOQ read, by all means, with Susemihl, rovrmy koL 
6 Sfjfjiog (fci;/o(oc i<m being of course understood], and then 
everything is plain ; the meaning will be, not * in this 
case, too, the Commons have a voice,' but * in this case 
the Commons, too, have a voice.' In the English sen- 
tence would any one hesitate to make such a simple 
correction, demanded by the obyious sense of the pas- 
sage ? 

When a Dublin printer made Archbishop Whately call 
the public * them asses,' was it rash to conjecture that 
^ what the prelate wrote was * the masses ' ? 

II. II. 12. 

i6LI^€<r6ai 8* cifXoyov K€piaiv€i,v rovs dtvovfi€vovi. 

^ It is natural that they should get into the habit of making a 
profit out of oflBce, as they buy it.' 

There is no need to read tovt for rwc with Mr. Welldon. 
'he participle is similarly used above, II. 8. lo, where 
iropiZovTtg means *if they supply* : oi iropf^oi/rcc would mean 
* as they supply/ 

n. II. 14. 

Kotvorcpov re yap, KaOawep €lirofJL€Vf koX koXXlov tKoarov dTrorcXcircu 
Twv auTwv icat Oarrov. 

' For, as I was saying, this arrangement is more popular, and 
any action familiarised by repetition is better and sooner per- 
formed.* — J. 

Dr. Jowett will not here accept the simple transposition 
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of Koi to Stand before KaOairep^ though Aristotle has not said 
before that the distribution of work among many is * more 
popular,' but has frequently said that it ensures the better 
performance of the work. It is evident that the clause 
KaXXiov . . . Oarrov conveys the sentiment that the work is 
better done when many divide among them the different 
parts of it than when individuals undertake the whole. 
This meaning emerges if with Susemihl we read koXXiov 

. . . airoTtXeiTai <ovT(M)g i} i7ro> riov avrutv. If Dr. Jowett's 
translation, above quoted — * any action familiarised by 
repetition is best and soonest performed' — is right, it is 
an argument for the concentration of various functions in 
the hands of one, if it is pertinent at all ; and can riov avTutv 
mean * where the duties are the same ' ? Besides, iirb is 
recognized in the ai eisdem of the old translation. Mr. 
Welldon's * the same work is more successfully and rapidly 
performed ' evades the difficulty. 

For Dr. Jowett's constant adherence to MSS. authority 
— he does not even read rac rdilv ti;wi/, the admirable cor- 
rection of the apparently unmeaning raq twv vitav in 
vn. (VI.), 8. lo — we shall, perhaps, find a sufficient reason 
in the concluding part of volume il., when it appears. We 
have exaniined his work enough to make it appear that, in 
his mind, Bekker has said the last word on the text of 
Aristotle. If we believed the whole treatise to be a conge- 
ries of inextricable confusion and contradiction, so woven 
into the woof and warp of the work, that to disentangle 
the thread of the argument would be to tear the web in 
pieces, then we should be disposed to think that a transla- 
tion of this work is just what we do not want. We should 
want essays, lectures, on Aristotle, which should give us 
the * great truths which reflect the mind of the master,' 
but not the medium which blur them. We look forward 
to part II. of Dr. Jowett's second volume, as likely to do 

VOL. VI. D 
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great things in this way for the knowledge of Aristotle. 
We cannot accept the theory about the text of the Politics 
which seems to be implied in the parts which have 
appeared ; but the vigour of the translation, and the his- 
torical and political instruction conveyed in the Introduc- 
tion and Notes, make the work a very valuable contribution 
to Aristotelian literature. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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THE SO-CALLED POTENTIAL OPTATIVE. 

* There's no such thing/ 

IN considering the following examples, the scholar is 
reminded of the Golden Rule of Construction, that 
he is only to look to what is said, and not what it amounts 
to. This being premised, I lay down the following cast- 
iron principle for Attic prose and Iambics z — 

The Optative — 
A. — As — 

I. Wish ; or 

II. Antecedent condition, always rejects av; 

B. — As the consequence of a hypothetic, inexorably 
requires ai/. 

A. — I. The optative as a wish rejects Sv, the only ap» 
parent exception being wwq av ; but this really belongs to 
B, i. e. if I did what^ should I get what ? The optative in a 
wish may have been originally the antecedent of a hypo- 
thetic, e. g. if I did something^ it would be a good thing. 
This may be illustrated by the subjunctive loi/uci/, i. e. sup^ 
pose we gOy it would he good. But this is conjecture only. 

A. — 11. The optative as the antecedent of a hypothetic 
rejects Si/, save only as the survival of a previous conse- 
quent now used as an antecedent ; e.g. if A is B^ B would 
be C ; if B is C, C would be D; in the second hypothetic, 
av may be used as a reminder that what is now an ante- 
cedent did duty before as a consequent; but here Si; is 
purely a survival. 

D2 
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It must be remarked that a consequence which is part 
of the antecedent does not require Sv, e. g. t/ there be a 
triangley of which the angles at the base would be equal; here 
av is not required : as in juei^ov 70/0 av n ui) aXXo koI ttXi/v 
avTov fityiOovQy Ikhvo iv (J to fiiyeOoQ iveitiy Plat. Parm. 150 c : 
hp av i770to raxira na ilvaiy a aoi e^tfr} koi airodoaOai Kot Sovi/ac, 
Euthyd, 302 a : to aKparktrrarov \v tj xpdjinaTog fiti^ifjila fioipa 
aWri jurjScvoc ivdi}, Phil. 53 a. 

If this were all, it would be plain sailing ; but there 
are cases where what is expressed as a wish has been 
taken for a consequence. This may be illustrated by the 
colloquial Tm hanged if I do ; and may I be hanged if I do. 
This view has been worked out by Mr. Tyrrell in the last 
number. 

To apply this : a Wish may be stated hypothetically. If 
some one would do somethings it would be well: still pre- 
served in ££, f tT€. It may be stated interrogatively ; as in 
Shemitic, who will give ? for, if he give^ it is good. If then 
we assume that every wish may be stated as the antece- 
dent of a hypothetic, and that the interrogative Ttc» as 
marking no real question, became the indefinite, all sup- 
posed cases of the potential may be got rid of. 

In a number of instances the difficulty has been made 
by wrong explanation. That is, the optative is not in the 
consequent at all, but in the antecedent, e.g,j 

ovK €(70* oir(i)9 Xc^at/At ra i/reuS^ KoXd, 

Aesch. Ag. 620 ; 

which is that I should say^ is not. The well-known passage 
of Pindar (not Attic) 

TO yap ifiifivls 
ovT atOfov oXownyf 
ovT ipi/SpofjLOi XcoKTCS BiaXXd$aivTO rjOo^, 

01, XI. 19-21, 
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cannot be explained as a mere wish, for in that case oi 
is never used ; but oh is the remains of the consequent, and 
the optative of the antecedent : Ihat lions and foxes should 
change natures is out of the question. We have the skeleton 
hypothetic in ic a"' «'> i« e. if it would happen^ it would happen 
so, as X happens. It is further abbreviated in ic Si;, e.g. 

€y<i) O OV flYf TTOTC 

O. T. 319; 

which is, / shall never talk of the evil I am privy tOy lest I 
bring the evils you have done into full light. This makes 
sense without ore ^v\ but ioq av being added makes it 
stronger, be it as it may, coute qui coute ; so in Av. 1508, 
cited by Prof. Jebb, wq av is not final, but under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Cases like tIq \iyoi may be explained as if they ran in 
full, if one tell, it would be well ; who would he be ? nobody: 
cf Nemon = will nobody = if somebody = let somebody. 
ovSeig avrdiroij Iph. Aul, 12 10, on the Other hand gives us 
the answer, as well as the antecedent ; ung avrdiroif rig av 
lit}; ovStlg. Virgil has a similar mixture : 

Aeneas mortem contra praesensque minatur 
Exitium, si quisquam adeat 

A, XII. 760-1 ; 

that is, he threatens, si quis adeat, and the result is that 
nobody — quisquam — does. 

Since writing the above, I have read with much 
pleasure the discussions by Professor Jebb, Oed. Col,, pp. 
273-5, and Mr. A. Sidgwick, Choeph,, pp. 122-3. I agree 
with Professor Jebb that the question should be narrowed 
to Attic usage. Mr. Sidgwick is near, what I conceive. 
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the true explanation, when he says it cannot be accidental 
that all the optatives without av are of interrogative form, 
p. 122. My explanation does not rest on any abstractions 
of the grammarians, which the great Attic writers never 
heard of : it states explicitly that the Athenians wished to 
mark the distinction between the parts of a hypothetic 
as antecedent and consequent. 

T. MAGUIRE. 
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NOTES ON MANUSCRIPTS. 

I. QUINTILIAN. 

A FINE old MS. is Harl. 3664 of Quintilian's Instt- 
tutio Oratoria. It contains thie whole twelve books 
complete, and may be fairly attributed, I think, to Cent. 
XI. It contains i88 folia and 24 quaternions. These latter 
are numbered regularly to xvi. on fol. i^v ; but, on 132 z', 
begins again i., and so on up to viii. at 185 v. There is a 
blank of eight lines at the end of 161 ^, where Book xi., 
chap. I. concludes; chap. 2 begins at the top of itir. 
There are indices to Books I., vi,, Vlll., IX., X., and part of 
XI. The writing is larger than subsequently for the first 
1 2 folia, but appears to be by the same hand ; on fols. 90, 
91, the writing differs from the rest of the MS., and is in 
darker ink. 

On the first page of the MS. there is scrawled (omitting 
abbreviations) : — * Iste liber est maioris ecclesiae.' It was 
bought by Harley's librarian, Humphrey Wanley, on 
August 6., 1724, the same day that he bought Harl. 2767, 
the most important MS. of Vitruvius, from Sig. John 
James Zamboni, resident for the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Our MS. belongs to Fierville's* second class, and more 
especially to the Zurich MS., the well-known Turicensis 
(saec. X. or xi.), and in a less degree to the Florentine 

^ To this class belong Ambrosianus I, veenianus, Bodleianus, Lasbergensis, 
Bambergensis G, Turicensis, Florenti- Monacensis. 
nus 46. 7, Argcntoratensis, Almelo- 
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46. 7, and Bambergensis G ; also to that hand in the Bam- 
berg MS. called by Halm b (Praef., p. viii). Here and 
there there are striking resemblances to Almeloveenianus ; 
but within its own class it does not at all bear any such 
close affinity to the Ambrosianus I as to the MSS. men- 
tioned. 

This conclusion is made on the basis of a complete 
collation of Book X., and a study of scattered places in 
other parts of the MS. To show its close affinity of T Fl.' 
and G or b, the following passages will be convincing, in 
which it agfrees with these manuscripts in remarkable 
errors : — 202. 7 (ed. Halm., vol. ii.) fluit autem qui ; 203. 15 
singulam maurem coram ; 204. 4 locis ita petissimum ; 8 
it inueteris at est; 206. 7 ethini (/^r Aeschini j ; 211. 18 vel 
dictae in dicendo in secundo sententiae ; 2 14. 3 ad haec ; 2 15. 
2 etsiest; 15 eo [for ego) \ 20 sublimior erit magis; 216. 2 
praestatur ; 7 charis in homine adductura Menandro scripta 
putant; 217. 23 hyperidesset ut non dixerim ; 218. 15 ora- 
culo de instrictis ; 26 hystori HT (histori G, hystorie F) [for 
Stoici) ; 219. 15 pari in idem [for phrasin est) ; 220. 13 his 
{/or diis) ; 225. 12 actu enea; 226. 21 ex quibusdam in pe- 
riculo; 227. 14 fore enim aliquid optandum; 227. 21 studio- 
rum nam materiam et orationem ; 229. 8 nauigaretur ; 230. 2 
dissimulata; 20 iudicatis fuit; 232. 20 et quod de cuique 
longo conueniat ; 235. 24 propter facultatem adfecero turn 
enim; 237. 7 cicilii liberatas (liberatis F'); 238. n nihil 
aps ; 24 quod inguitur calami repetitione (repetione b) 
morantur ; 239. i illis numeros usum ; 29 spoUiati ima ; 
240. 4 experantibus (ex imperantibus F) id qua idem ; 
243. 18 etiam in portio; 244. 2 componat sed uel etiam 
alias uel alias ; 248. 4 gestus in gestu obseruationum (obser- 
vatione b) in una ; 10 uiui ;* 16 proderit alia si eum (ea F) 

2 The chief account of T and Fl. is to ^ j^jo tradition of T here, 

be found in Spalding. * No tradition here of F. 
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tota loca ; 250. 1 1 eruditis (erudito b) res emtio uolunt 
stultis ; 251. 19 inatrans (intrans F) ilia. These, in addition 
to several extensive omtsstonsy such as: — 213,5 varietas . . . 
nulla; 12 quid . . . Vergilius ; 226. 3 uerborum; 22S. 17 
iuitia; 2^2. 28 quamque . . . gratia; 239. 15 inordinata 
digere; 240. 20 excogitandi etiam necessitas ; 251. 24 di- 
cendo. 

In the following passages (amongst numerous others), 
H is found in agreement with G — 22. 11 (Halm., vol. ii. « 
Quint, vii. 2. 40) elalabant; 213. 8 thecus (/(7r Theocritus) ; 
22 grata (g^a = gratia G) sitam certe licere iam uacanit; 
215. I ati {/or attici); 12 athenieni; 219. 15 lueret eius; 
17 luminis ; 220. 8 senectutem maturbit; 221. 24 ueris is 
serit; 223. 22 pugnam cum concitem cum praesertim. 
And with b is the following, amongst numbers of others: — 
227. 8 non equidem quidem omnino conabor; 228. 26 nisi 
quod inmago cognouisset; 233. 11 uocatu cuius; 242. 23 
resalis. 

It would be easy to go on for pages enumerating 
points of agreement of H with this whole family. But 
the above examples suffice to show that H belongs to 
it. The question remains as to its relation to the various 
members within that class. And here detailed proof would 
require such lengthened treatment that a few facts only can 
be adduced bearing on the point. And firstly, H agrees 
mostly with T. Such agreements as the following, with 
the reading of T in places where the latter does not exactly 
conform to the other MSS. of the same family, deserve 
notice: — 202. 7 flex his ; 203. 5 adhl&a {stc) ; 210. 10 memo- 
riam attis sperauerit; 225. 21 detracturus Sulpicius insig- 
num fiiit ut Servius sulpicius insignem in mero; 229. 25 
disnantur ; 245. 11 tam odit anto netari labor; 246. 15 
intrare portum ar al intra possum nauis accedere non leni- 
bus uentis uecta nonpossit; 250. i neque enim habet uisum 
tamen est tamen habet aut necessitatem, and the striking 
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dittographia at 352. 4 (=xii. 10. 45 Spalding) nitidus aliquid 
atque affectibus pustulantibus itaque non solum ad priores 
catime grachis itaque sed ne ad hos quidem ipsis (T omtls 
ipsis) oratorem alligandum puto atque affectibus postu- 
lantis itaque non solum ad prioribus catime grachis itaque 
sed ne ad hos quidem ipsos oratorem alligandum puto 
atque id, etc. A similarly extensive agreement exists 
throughout various other passages of the MS. which I 
chose at random. 

Where F differs from the other MSS. of the family H is 
found in some cases agreeing. But such cases of F being 
at variance with either T or G and b are few. However 
H agrees in the following: — 233. 9 utilitas; 234. 2 intentis; 
237. 9 mihi certe ui (uim F) demoni iucundus (the remark- 
able reading which puzzles Spalding so much); 16 uolup- 
tatis ista; 243. 3 secundique ; 246. 6 respedtibus. 

That H was not copied from T is certain. Considering 
the complete ignorance of Latin which the copyists of all 
this family of MSS. must have enjoyed, or at any rate the 
absence of any attempt to alter what was found in the 
original to correct Latin words and sentences, the appear- 
ance in H of such insertions as aliis severissima (vol. i. 
58. 12) quidem (vol. ii. 204. 6), probabilis (212. 19), et velut 
(214. 9), saecla (220. 19), aeternum* (222. i), which do not 
appear in T, though they ought, must be acknowledged of 
very great weight. 

That T was copied from H I cannot disprove. True I 
have not found any example of a correct reading found in 
T and wanting in H ; and all the divergences which I 
have found are very few and trifling and could be easily 

* This word is omitted in the Argen- 5. 21) ea .... fuit (6. 17), feditas 
toratensis called by Halm S. That H, (28. 18), which are found in H. Be- 
though of the same family, was not sides S is a MS. of the 15th cent.; H 
copied from this MS. is obvious from is very much older, 
such omissions in S as pluribus (vol. i. 
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explained from the ordinary inaccuracy incidental to copy- 
ing. But I feel that I have not sufl&cient evidence to 
decide on the matter ; so I shall leave it an open point. 

That H was not copied from F is probable from the fact 
that laudantur (vol. ii. 205. 5) is omitted in F but inserted 
in H, as also lascivia (210. 18) ; while on the other hand 
cesserit [222, 2^) is omitted in H and T but found in F. 

We know that F is an old MS. of the ninth or tenth 
century, and that it came to Florence from Strasburg. This 
is proved with great skill and acuteness by Reifferscheid 
in the Rhetnisches Museum (xxill. 143 sqq. N.F.), who 
completely demolishes any claim which was laid to F 
being identical with Poggio's MS. The inscription in 
F shows that it was given to the Cathedral of St. Mary 
at Strasburg by the Bishop Werinbarius (t 1028), and 
Reifferscheid also quotes Wimpfeling (fl. 1508), who says 
of this bishop : * Multa dedit ecclesiae suae praesertim mul- 
tos praestantes libros antiquissimos characteribus scrip- 
tos ; quorum adhuc aliqui in bibliotheca maioris ecclesiae 
repositi uidentur.' Now let us remember that we found 
scrawled on the first page of H, * Iste liber est maioris 
ecclesiae,' and that H is closely connected with F and its 
family, and we are led to the presumption that the arche- 
type of the whole family was a MS. belonging probably to 
Werinbarius, Bishop of Strasburg, and from it was derived 
V and H, and possibly T, if we are not to suppose that T 
was copied from H. 

II. Cicero ad Familiares. 

The MS. of Cic. ad Fam. Harl* 3501 originally 
consisted of 211 fol. ; now it has only 192, ten having 
been torn away completely. There are generally pages 
which contain the illuminated letters which were at 
the beginning of each book. Nine have been lost at the 
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end. The first letter of each epistle is generally illumi- 
nated in a fairly elegant manner. Each epistle has head- 
ings in red ink. There are a great many margfinal notes 
by two, perhaps three, hands. In I. 2 it has the usual ab- 
surdity, tiranni p. Lentulo. Greek is generally added by 
a second hand, and a Latin explanation given of it. 

The MS. makes the ordinary division of letters at 4. 17 
(Orelli), but not so at 5. 20, though there is a note in the 
margin from another hand to signify that a division should 
be made. There is no new letter at 7. 6, but there is at 
12. 41. After latere (19. 16) it adds Vale, and begins a 
new letter at Quod me rogas. It makes a new letter at 
20. 30, but heads it Cicero Lentulo salutem. However a 
writer in the margin asks why P. Lentulus is here called a 
iurisconsult ; this cannot be (he says) the same Lentulus as 
he to whom the other letters are addressed. There is no 
sign of a new letter at 37. 7, while a new one is commenced 
at 117. 20. Following the first letter of Book vni. comes 
Ep. 10, then three lines of Ep. 2 down to inquis. It continues 
126. 35 vide modo inquis mihi litteris ostenderis, and in the 
margin in another hand al. ne iniquis. At the word 
*spem' which immediately precedes *mihi litteris osten- 
deris' (135. 24), Harl., No. 2773, stops in the middle of a 
sentence. Note the somewhat clever attempt at correction. 
Our MS. then finishes Ep. 9, and continues regularly to the 
end of Book Viil. It has ix. 18. There is no sign of XI. 
i^a. It transposes XI. 27. 2^ putting the letter /ram 
Matius first. At 224. 19 and 227. 16 it commences new 
letters ; but not so at 226. 26 or 227. i. After xiil. 49 comes 
in the letter to Caelius (11. 14). After xiil. 77 appear xil. 
29 and 21. At xrv. 6 it heads the letter not Suis S. D. but 
Tulius C. S. d. Terentie sue. It omits xiv. 21. After XV. 
6 comes xv. 9, then 7 and 8. The MS. ends at nunc 293. 17. 
The order in xvi., as far as it goes, is 5, 7, i, 2, 3, 4. 

It is written by one who knew Latin pretty well^ 
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and generally put down only what made fair sense. It 
presents a singularly large number of correct readings 
where M is in error. For example, in the following — (The 
correct reading of our MS. is enclosed by the bracket ; the 
erroneous reading of M follows outside it): — 9. 27 oportere] 
optere. 10. 28 se assequi] sed adse qui; 12. 17 sine ne- 
fario] sinefario; 21. 14 genere] negere; 28. 31 ab adoles- 
centia] abulescentia ; 31. 13 malevolum] malevorum; 39. 11 
decederes] decedes; 41. 3 appio] apud; 47. 5 suspicio] 
suscipio; 49. ^30 temporum] tempus eorum ; 52. 8 nos] 
nostro; 55. 28 postquam] potestquam; 18. 27 egregium] 
aegrium ; 70. 29 desiderant] desierant ; 72. 39 eximium] 
exium; 87. 10 fruere] fuere; 91. 17 uelit] uelim ; 97. 7 
commorandum] commemorandum ; 104. 7 opperiri] opperi ; 
104. 30 in quo] in eo; 109. 10 consciscenda] conscidenda; 
1 12. 2 didicisse] didisse ; 122. 21 quae stultis] qua est uitis ; 
122. 25 de preteritis] praeteritis ; 136. 18 paludati] plaudati ; 
146. 13 severitatem otiosorum] si ueritatem otio solum; 147. 
23 Caninius] animus; 152. 22 iocatus] locutus; suo non] 
suo 163. 31 ioci] loci; 167. 22 positis] possit eis; 168. 39 
salutis] satis; 195. 37 elabatur] elaboratur; 202. 37 metuam] 
metuo ; 211. 11 ageres] ages; 233. 26 adhibetur erga illos] 
adhibeturga illos; 237. 7 et usui. Nam] eius uinam; 269.30 
TuUiolamque quae] Tulliolam quae; 276. 19 tueretur] tuetur. 
And it would be easy to add several times as many in- 
stances. 

But this must not conceal from us the fact that most of 
these are easy corrections for the copyist if he knew Latin 
and paid attention to the drift of the several passages. In 
some cases he makes palpable emendations ; for example, 
II. 15 aqua; 53. 29 statim (statum M., statutum Harl. 2773) 
58. 25 tum {lum/or luctum M), 87.17 nunc centum (nunc gen- 
tis /or nongentis M) ; 145. 19 amico (animo/^r Caninio M); 
146. 24 (optime optia.e/or Ostiae M) ; 156. 12 delectari (deli- 
hita,n /or debilitari M); 159. 37 trinummo (Demiurgo M); 
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169. 12 putaremus (patiremur /^/r partiremur M) ; 178. 18 
habeo (habeam M*, habebo M') ; 181. 26 et rusum (etrusuiri 
for extrusum M); 215. 26 dum servi essemus (dum servi ere- 
mus M) ; 220. 5 extra mare regfio (extrema re regio for ex- 
trema regio M). 

Yet, at times, the copyist writes the greatest nonsense, 
such as 139. 10 scis domicio diem tu morare es ; 216. 38 
equidem multo parcius scripsi mirari nolim iras te horum 
amentia nee me meae ullae, etc. But note that the words 
he uses are always Latin. 

It does not appear to have any connexion with Harl. 
No. 2773. It does not exhibit the large lacuna 18. 4 to 
21. 16, and it has not Epistles 2 to 7 of Book vm. More- 
over, in two cardinal passages, or where Harl. 2773 has the 
right reading, viz. 58. 41, maius mihi solacium afferre racio 
nulla potest; 63. 13, uti medicos ei mitterem. Itaque medicos 
coegi. Our MS. reads in the first, maior mihi ratio afFerri 
nulla potest; and in the second, et rogaret uti medicos 
cogerem et e vestigio with coegi in the margin. It has 
not the transposition in Turonesis and Parisinus of idque 
16. 38 to *peri', 17. 35 from its right place to after * nions ' 
27. 18. See Streicher in Comm., Phtl. Jen. vol. iii. 

Nor is it connected with the same family as Harl. 2682 ; 
for none of the important additions found in this letter 
appear in our MS., viz. the additions at 164. 21 tuaeque 
curae; 175. 41, exercitu concordi et bene de rep. sentiente; 
180. 5 numeroque hostis habueram ; 182. 12, officio satis- 
factum ; 185. 9, D; 198. 13 fecit; 216. 39 quam revera 
furere inveni. Quod vero aliquid de his rebus scripsi ; 
276. 18 et tamen adolescentem essem. And, on the other 
hand, in our MS. there are not the following omissions of 
2682, viz. 154. 32 aliquio— uno; 181. 41 V. Kal. Sext. ex 
costris; 186. 22-24, Quod cum Lepidus — contrarium fuit. 

There occasionally occur striking agreements with Er- 
nesti*s text : e. g.y 24. 3 cumulandoque illustrare ; 29. 30 
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militaremque rem coUocassem ; 39. 26 fiant; 47. 13 nimi- 
rum ex epicteto, omitted; 141. 24 eo cum 4°'^ cohortibus ; 
155* 3 dictorum offensiorum fama; 168. 2 tua; 196. 39 
septenum numerum legionum; 200. 35 timendum suspi- 
candumque putares ; 24. i}^ fiant, &c. 

In the following passages it is notable that in our MS. 
the correct reading is found. 23. 4 in his esse elaboran- 
dum; 43. 16 Tu siistius modi; 52. 14 uidemur; 150. 17 eo; 
154. I ponor; 192. 2 nobis non conscripsissemus. 

The fact that, in four passages at least, Arabic numerals 
occur, viz. 141. 25 cum 4°' cohortibus ; 209. 23 idem 30 post 
die; 220. 23 itaque 100 circiter amissis; 220. 26 ad 800 
antiochiam redisse, coupled with the comparatively exten- 
sive knowledge of Latin possessed by the copyist, and the 
many plausible emendations exhibited, lead one to consider 
that the MS. cannot be earlier than the 14th century at all 
events. 

III. The Augustan History. 

There are few classical authors critically edited with 
such completeness as the Augustan History. We have 
two splendid critical editions, one by Jordan and one by 
Peter. In both, allusion is made to a MS. of the writers of 
that history, which is preserved in the British Museum. 
As a matter of fact, there are two suchMSS. in that Library, 
both belonging to the Harleian collection, one of some 
slight value, the other of no value at all. Of these I sub- 
join a short account. 

Harl. 365S is a MS. written on smooth parchment, 
contains 178 folia, 28 lines in a page, and about 57 letters 
in a line. The writing is beautifully clear. Harley got it 
on June 17, 172 1. The first letter of each life is highly 
ornamented in colours and gold, that of Hadrian especially. 
It contains a picture of Hadrian, and also of Severus and 
Heliogabalus. The index is at the end. It has been 
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copied by loan. Vigetius, as he tells us in a marginal note 
to Valerian's life.' It is corrected throughout by two or 
three different hands; but the corrections are not very 
numerous. The erasures are few. There is no heading 
to Hadrian's life ; but the lives generally begin fin red) 
thus, e.g.y Incipit vita Helii Lucii Veri Ceionii Caesaris 
Scripsit Helius Sparcianus feliciter. The parchment has 
been subjected to damp : and some of the leaves are 
seriously stained with some brown substance ; fol. 103 £., 
lo^a.f 105^. are almost wholly illegible. It ends *conten- 
das feliciter ITERVM ' ; then in red letters, FINIS AMEN DEO 

GRATIAS ET EXPLICIT FOELICITER. 

The order of the lives is the same as that in the index 
of the archetype of B and P, as given by Peter, Preface, 
p. xi. sfff. (my references are always to Peter's 1865 edi- 
tion). Our MS. (which we shall call H for the future) has 
also, at the end, an index, which virtually' agfrees with 
this order. The lives are all attributed to their ordinarily- 
received authors, except that those usually said to have 
been composed by Trebellius PoUio are assigned to Capi- 
tolinus. In H, in the middle of the life of Pescennius, at 
150. 33, there is a heading indicating that the life of Clodius 
Albinus begins there ; but really the life is added after that 
of Opilius Macrinus. 

The transpositions in the life of Alexander, as they 
appear in H, are well worth notice. It goes on straight' 
to 259. 17, where it reads : — omnes Cristianos futuros si id 

nominilius 

optate venisset omnibus honoribus est ornatus, thus omit- 

« At ii. 68. 3 (ed. Peter, 1865) this note tus loan. Vigetius.' 

is added in H : — * Hie mihi videtnr esse ' After the life of Tacitus, it has, 

defectus libri non enim iste est mos vitas *et taciti de floriani' {sic,), and after 

describendi ut a medio initium faciat : Probus, * aliquorum V.* 

sed quod repperi ad litteram etiam in 8 Except that it omits by com^)tioii 

medis (I cannot make out what this ex homoeoteleuto (259. 1 1-13) frequen- 

stands for) saepius videns exscripsi tavit . . . qui. 
huiusmodi voluminum raritate coniunc- 
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ting 259. 18 to 269. 30. It then continues on from this 
latter place to 270. 18 gravissimum reip. This ends fol. 
100. The next begins DE tempo cristi . christo tem- 
plum, etc. (259. II), and continues (reading in 259. 18, si 

fecissent 

id optate venisset et templa reliqua deserenda) down to 
269. 29 et apud populum lectis omnibus hominibus est 
ornatus (270. 18) atque sibi per germanorum vastationibus, 
thus omitting 269. 30 to 270. 19, which it had already 
inserted. Note that H omits altogether 269. 29, vario tem- 
pore cum etiam de Isauria. At 11. 6. 12, it reads — with a 
marginal note to the effect that this passage had occurred 
before, and was superfluous here — Occiso Heliogabalo uti 
primum fecisset et templa reliqua deserenda, and so on for 
two pages, from middle of fol. 108^ to middle of 109^, 
down to annonas acciperent — a passage which appeared 
in the life of Alexander (l. 259. 17 to 262. 8j, and had been 
inserted in H previously. Then there is added in the 
margin — Occiso Heliogabalo ubi primum sensit .... 

H has not the transposition in the lives of Carus and 
Numerian, referred to by Peter, Pref. p. xiv. 

Next we may give the readings of H in the mutilated 
passages of the lives of Valerian and Gallienus — li. 72. 12 
de quo iam multus uobis fuit Sermo Salomnum [st'c) filium 
Gallieni qui et gallienus dictus est in libro adiuncto ad 
aliud uolumen transeam. semper enim me uobis dedidi et 
famae cui negare nihil possum explicit fragmentvm 

VALERJANI INCIPIT EIVSDEM GALLIENI D. V. FOELICITER, 

etc. 73. 7 gauderet uocabantur exercitus murmurabant 
duces : erat omnium meror quod imperator ro. in persia 
serviliter teneretur — space for about i^ letters — ior omnium — 
15 letters — quod gallienus na — 14 letters — pr fco sic — 11 
letters — moribus reip. perdiderat, etc. 

74. 5 remp. defensandam capesserent. Sic igitur ma- 
crino delatum est imperium he autem cause imperandi 
macrino cum filiis [no lacunae marked in H in this place). 

VOL. VI. E 
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74. 14 ad omnia militaria {no lacuna). 

74. 15 Ergo macrinus — 12 letters — undique aux petit 
occupatis a se partibus quas ipse — 9 letters — posuerat ita- 
que imperium — 9 letters — hoc bellum instruxit cum pr esset 
omnibus quae contra eum poterant cogitari. 

76. 13 Sed dux gallieni theodotus conflictu habito coepit 
atque imperatori uiuum transmisit. Egyptum enim data est 
emiliano per terra si — 15 letters — thebitinos milites — 32 
letters — uitium est — 50 letters — rebus cum Gallienus in luxu- 
ria et in probitate persisteret. 

76. 25 Contra hunc theodotus exercitum duxit quod 
cum urbem in qua inerat postumus obsidere cepisset de- 
cementibus Gallis gallienus muros circumagens. 

H belongs to the same family as B and P, i.e. to the n 
family (if we may adopt Peter's nomenclature), and espe- 
cially to the Vatican Codex, No. 1899. Peter has 
given a full tradition of this on the life of Hadrian only, and 
made allusions to it in a few other places here and there. 
As far, then, as I was able to make the comparison, I found 
H presenting a striking similarity to V, e.g. 3. 15 virumy^ 
tunc; 4. 19 consuleret sortes; 2^ nicheforii; 6. 14 familior; 
23 michi; 8. 18 rex alanorum ; 9. 10 honore uel onere; 
12. 8 non added after noti; 24 sui ; 27 vellet; 15. 9 aris- 
meticae; 27 catalinum ; 16. 9 usurparent; 16 catacaymos; 
17. II quidem ; 25 summatibus ; 19. 18 advocavit; 21. 9 
liberorum ; 21 latum; 22. 2 baccianorum ; 23. 21 decreto 
senatus consulto eundem ; 23 dictauit ; 26. 3 accellarias ; 
155. 5 misissem; i6accedam; 168. 29 uero excusationem 
added; 173. 5 permittentem ; 226. 5 nemo uir p turn, with 
one letter erased before p; 22%. 8 heliogabali ; 229. 5 anto- 
ninum; 230. 23 cottidianos; 231. 2 aculemquem; 14 mater 
added after festo; 254. 9 cochi; 254. 15 gallia. n. 33. 20 
iuuene Gordiano filio suo inserted; 39. 13 imperauit (impe* 
rauerunt V) anno uno mensibus sex. There are a very 
great number of other agreements; the ones given are 
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only the more important ones. As regards differences, I 
did not find any important* ones, except the following : — 
4. 8 peritia H, pererat V*, persenserat V*; 7. 2 loquebatur 
H, loquebatur vel loqueretur V; 14. 21, feras immanius H, 
feras manis V; 15. 9 litterarum H, lioterarum V; 22, 14 
sivit H, siniit V. II. 106. 24 expeditissima H, se expedissi- 
mam V. 

H has nothing whatever to say to the S family ; for, as 
we have seen, it exhibits the transposition of pages in the 
life of Alexander, and shows no trace of the additions 
mentioned by Peter, Pref. xxi., as occurring in S after the 
lives of Maximus and Balbinus. 

But such is not the case with Harl. 4131, which most 
distinctly belongs to the S family. It has all the evidences 
of such g^ven by Peter, Pref. xx., xxi., besides tix)t ex- 
hibiting the transposition of leaves in the life of Alexander. 
It has 3. 15 praetorium uirum; 168. 24 atque indeRomam 
contendens redit; 169. 10 retentus ne uideretur ac augeretur; 
171. 2 desigfnatiyiTr damnati ; also the insertions mentioned 
as occurring between the lives of Maximus and Balbinus 
and that of Valerian, viz. *°Hic ab his hystoriographis, 
etc., down to periit ; and, further, the life of Valerian is 
commenced in this MS. in the same manner as is given 
in the edition of Casaubon, pp. 181-2, viz. Valerianus inter 
haec in Rhaetia existens, &c. It also exhibits the follow- 
ing readings : — 7. i supposito qui pro Trayano fessa voce 
loqueretur; 9. 10 ne magistratus hoc onere grauerentur 
[ff. Peter, Pref. xxiv); 7. 7 Bactriani; 19. 2Z lauacrum 
Agrippae (Pref. xxvii). 

* By unimportant variations is meant duobus Deciis ex Budalia. Eodem 

such as — ^3. 5 hyspaniensibns H, hys- Julio Capitolino (then follows a word I 

panientibus V; 4. 6 mathematico H, cannot read). And before * Hie etiam 

mathemtico V ; 15. 10 psallendi H, obmittuntur ' H has De Gallo et Volu- 

psalendi V ; 23. clarom H, darum V. siano. Idem Julius Capitolinus breviter 

>o Before these words H has :~De meminit. 

E 2 
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It exhibits a very close resemblance to the Cod. Regius, 
so often mentioned by Casaubon ; and this is to be ex- 
pected, as both belong to the 2 family. As examples of 
this resemblance, we may observe the following*^ : — 17. 18 
\\t Chom for ita ut uni; 21 sumptus omitted; 22 semper 
omitted; 25 sumatibus ; 26 quibuscumque iussit sibi ap- 
poni ; 27 publice et frequenter; 30 ceteras partes; 18. 3 
verum quom alio die; 6 acutissimus (accuratissimus Reg^ 
/(?r iactantissimus ; 10 etiam omitted; 12 hyabeorum ; 16 
trecentas ; 19 lulium ; 20 lulianum et Priscum atque uera- 
cium ; 21 omnis senatus; 23 ulla; 25 crimina nomina ; 
19. 2 aequaliter; 5 detractores ; 6 cathomididiari ; 8 libra- 
yxxifor sfeparauit. The differences in these two pages are 
very few. Disregarding slight variations of spelling (such 
as clamides and clamydes), we find — 18. 14 magnificentia 
(magnifica Reg.)\ afrasmane (asyriasmane Reg.)\ 15 in- 
gentia inurna dono accepisset; 19. 10 seruire^i^r sentire. 

The MS. consists of 433 pages of writing ; page 434 is 
blank. It is written on parchment in a running hand, and 
appears to belong to the 15th century. It is highly orna- 
mented in the capital letters. It begins : — * Vita principum 
Romanorum aliorumque qui tyrannice remp. inuaserunt. 
Diui Adrian! vita feliciter incipit Haelius Spartianus' (in 
gold letters). It only goes down as far as parietem (Car. 
19. 2 « II. 226 14), with a marginal note, Deficit in exem- 
plar!. The conclusions and beginnings of each life are in 
yellow ink, generally of this nature, e,g. Explicit de Marco 
Antonino Augusto. Gesta Veri Lucii Heli! Antonini 
August! incipiunt foeliciter. Julius Capitolinus est auctor. 
On the first two pages especially, and in stray places 
throughout, there are a great many notices of the readings 
of Vatican MSS. ; but none of them seem to be Vat. 1899. 



** Peter, in his new edition (Leipzig, collation of the Life of Hadrian iu the 
1884), pp. xxxvii*- to xli., has given a Cod. Regius. 
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There is a large omission in the life of M. Aurelius, from 
(48. 6) patris, down to (51. 6) sermonibus. It is, however, 
supplied at the end of the MS., in a different hand, on pp. 
435-6-7. There is another large omission (not supplied 
apparently elsewhere) in the life of Claudius from 125. 23 
ac to 128. 2 scriptores. After templum 125. 23, there y-J- 
lines of p. 343 of the MS. vacant, and a note. Hie multum 
deficit iudicio meo. 

On the first page at the top is—* Petri Thomae ex 
bibliothecae uolumen sectum. Tam cassidem quam codi- 
cem (I do not know what this means). Then, in the mar- 
gin — * Pontificiae et Vaticanae bibliothecae libri manuscript! 
in pagina praeliniinari sichabent: vetustissima una | gesta 
et uitae supterscriptorum principum scripserunt infra script! 
historiographi ec | tres alii mrass. | vitae diuersorum prin- 
cipum et tyrannorum a diuersis compositae | variat et alter 
Helii Spartiani indiui hadriani vitam liber incipit ec. 

The order and authors are somewhat different from that 
of the archetype of B and P. Didius comes after Pertinax 
and before Avidius; and after Pescennius the order is 
Clodius, Caracalla, Geta, Opilius, Diadumenus, Helioga- 
balus, Alexander, xxx. Tyrants by Trebellius Pollio. After 
xl. -^Emilianus comes in De Alexandro vel Alexandrino. 
After Tetricus comes Trebellianus, Celsus, Herennianus 
and Timolaus, Zenobia. The life of Heliogabalus is attri- 
buted to Lampridius, and that of Alexander to Spartianus. 

On the whole, the MS. appears to be a quite worthless 
member of a comparatively worthless class. 

LOUIS C. PURSER. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE * PH^DO ' : 

Recent Editions. 

THE increased interest taken in these islands in Ideal- 
ism is shown by various writings in which the chief 
topic is the matter of Plato. In the Journal of Philology 
Professor H. Jackson is presenting us with a series of 
Papers which examine the Idea from its psychological 
side ; and recently we have had two editions of the PhcadOy 
one by Mr. Archer- Hind, and the other — the second 
edition — by Principal Geddes of Aberdeen. Both editions 
add considerably to our knowledge of the subject-matter, 
and, before criticizing some details in each edition, I pro- 
pose to show that the whole argument in the Phctdo is 
complete, that is to say, it is evolved from an empirical 
datum in such a way that in the end Subject and Object 
are united by affinity of essence. This, I think, can be 
made clear not only to those who accept, but to those who 
reject, what is called German Philosophy. 

The progress of the Dialogue is : — Socrates has just 
had his chains taken off; he feels the pain caused by them 
closely followed by pleasure; this suggests ^sop, whose 
fables Socrates was directed by a dream to versify, though 
he had hitherto held that Philosophy was the true poesy, 
as philo^^l^ involves preparation for Death and the state 
after death; but as this implies the Immortality of the 
Soul, the question arises, What are the grounds for holding 
that doctrine ? just as Butler tells us religion presupposes 
a further state. These grounds Socrates proceeds to set 
forth. 
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Archer Butler has well remarked that philosophy may 
be found in Plato as algebra may be found in arithmetic— in 
the concrete. Plato is right, however, in stating everything 
is the concrete. There is no real abstract existence ; though 
since Aristotle's time argumentative language is abstract 
much to the hindrance of true thinking. Hegel, for 
example, owes much of his apparent unreality to his use 
of abstract language, in spite of the clearness with which 
he denounced the abuses to which it has given birth. Even 
still the great difficulty of the student of philosophy is to 
get rid of the misleading effects of abstraction when he 
attempts to construe the Universe that lies before him. 

A Platonic argument is always one in the sense that 
each moment leads of necessity to the next, and so on until 
the whole is completed. It is in this way the antithesis* of 
Aristotle's argument in which the parts are isolated and 
connected only by mnemonics, like the kings of England 
or of Judah and Israel. But Platonic argument is an 
organic structure — plurality, or the empirical elements, 
converging to unity, and unity, or the intelligible element, 
diverging to plurality — neither being found by itself. 

To apply this to the Phc^do: — If it will be better here- 
after for the good than for the bad, it is implied that the 
Soul exists in the hereafter and is immortal. That it is so 
is evidenced by the following : — 

I. The first moment, — From b^d to ^le we have the 
argument from its most empirical side — Contraries come 
of contraries — consequent of antecedent, each consequent 
in turn to be the antecedent to a new consequent. If this 
process of interchange be not perpetual, some one state 
must set in for an eternity of monotony. The strength of 
this argument may be measured by the effect of the modern 
hypothesis that if Energy is dying out, we must look for- 
ward to a period of cold and colourless uniformity of 
Quantity and Quality — a universe of drab. Some of the 
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Physicists who hold this view do not see that the decay of 
Energy still leaves Quantity, Quality, and Space; conse- 
quently, a universe, and therefore a universe of thought. 
Of course Plato does not mean that a period passes which 
is all A, and then becomes all B, having ceased altogether 
to be A, as George I. is succeeded by George II., but he 
means that the two opposite processes are always at work, 
wrestling in giant's embrace. Any Hegelian can see this. 

This argument, as Principal Geddes says, " proves 
merely the existence of certain Processes called Life and 
Death, in which nothing ts but all become {yiyvtTai)^ and 
does not imply the existence after death of the human 
soul. The conception of Being here unfolded is that of a 
vast Sea, out of which by one transition souls are sub- 
limed, like the particles of water, into a region where they 
are for a time invisible, until by a new transition they de- 
scend, and reappear in the sphere of the visible, without, 
however, necessarily preserving their individuality," p. 47. 
Mr. Archer-Hind points out that " though the law of alter- 
nation may afford a strong presumption that our souls 
return from the dead, this does not amount to certainty, 
since we cannot tell that our knowledge of the conditions 
is complete," p. 11. But the fact is, that there is no 
yivitric without an apxii which is not ylviaic {PAaedr. 245 
cd. ; in other words, the yivimg of Plato involves the imma- 
nent negative which is the basis of individuality, though 
in the argument it is not made explicit. 

II. The second moment. — This is the argument from 
ai/a/uvi}(ric9 and extends from 72e to 77b. When understood, 
it is most interesting ; for it is virtually the Kantian argu- 
ment swung round from the subjective to the objective : 
viz. that the empirical element is only intelligible by means 
of an element which is not empirical. Percepts imply an 
element which is constitutive and real, and among these 
real prtora is a notable prius — 4fvxv* The relation of these 
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prt'ora to rf^vxfi belongs to the last phase of the argument. 
But even up to this Plato is superior to Kant, as the intel- 
ligible element is not subjective, and we are thus saved 
from Subjective Idealism. The real essence — o ?<mv — has 
a larger quantum of reality than the sequential element. 

III. The third moment — The argument from the nature 
oi the prius xl^vxh- This, with notice of objections, extends 
from 78b to 90C, and brings out the Hegelian doctrine that 
experience is made up of contrary data. This is the view 
elaborated in the Parmenides that the universe to trav is one 
and many, or, as Aristotle constantly puts it, the Idea is 
constituted of ro %v and ro awetpov. 

IV. The fourth moment, — This extends from 91c to 102b, 
and is the argument that the qualities of the prius — i/^vx^ — 
are inconsistent with Materialism. I may point out that the 
illustration of the Lyre is precisely on all fours with that of 
Huxley in his article on Berkeley, with that of G. H. Lewes 
in the New Phcedo^ and with that of the votaries of reflex- 
action as an explanation of consciousness. This argument 
takes into account the moral qualities, and the power of 
resisting impressions — Free-will. 

V. Fifth and last moment. — This extends from 102 to 
107c, and it asserts the essential afiinity of subject and 
object — their identity of quality. This is really the modern 
argument that since thought is the condition of matter so 
called, matter cannot be the essence of thought— that 
thought within us is exactly similar to thought without us. 
Death, therefore, as a material process, cannot destroy that 
which sensation presupposes and without which it could 
not have its inferior existence. 

Briefly the argument is this: i. Sensation gives us 
contraries; 2. In these there is a prius; 3. The prius is 
opposite in quality to the posterius; 4. The prius is not 

^ Blackwoody Feb. 1884, p. 72. 
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material ; 5. The prius is consequently spiritual, and so 
divine. The myth states in the colours of the imagi- 
nation that the objective corresponds with subjective apti- 
tude. 

That soul is thought, or of the nature of thought, wotdd 
be much more readily admitted in the present day than the 
converse, that thought is soul. The criticism of Anaxagoras 
in the Phcedo is well known, but its significance has not been 
remarked. Socrates virtually says that the vovg of Anax- 
agoras is not a final cause, as it should be : for if i;oi;c be 
vovQ — that which knows — it must distinguish, and so be a 
principium opttmi: hence it must be good. In other words, 
there are two theories of Intelligence as a constituent ot 
the universe : it begins ; and it begins and ends. Thought 
is not merely Efficient but Final. And in this view 
Plato and Aristotle concur, for Aristotle censures Speu- 
sippus and the Pythagoreans for making ro icaXXcarov ical 
ipioTOv fiii iv ap\y slvai, Met, A. 7. 

Thought, accordingly, if it knows, knows something, 
and therefore knows itself; for, as Anaxagoras points out, 
in order to know, it must separate itself from the rest ; i.e. 
in modern language it must make itself a subject distinct 
from the object. 

Nature, as Cud worth says, may be ratio mersa etconftisa; 
nature may, as Hegel says, be fossilized thought ; but this 
means that all nature is an object for some subject, ix. 
voifg begins and ends. This answers Professor Teich- 
miiller's objection that in Plato there is no principle of 
individuality. 

What, according to Plato, were the laws of mind, of 
objective thought? The Numbers, of which we obtain 
glimpses in Aristotle and Xenocrates. The account given 
by Syrianus, a zealous Platonist, coincides with what we 
have of the older authorities. 

I cannot agree with Professor H. Jackson's account of 
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the Numbers in the Journal of Philology} My view is as 
follows : — Aristotle, A 6, has the following account of the 
metaphysical process : — 15 iKilvfuv yap Kara fnOiKiv rov Ivoc 
TO uSti ilvai ToifQ apiOfnovQ. *££ cicc/i/ciii; refers to the double 
aspect of TO airupov — to /jiiya and to fiiKpov ; SO that the pas- 
sage may be rendered thus : Oul of the double indefimie^ by 
partictpaiion of the one^ the Ideas (the genus) are specialised 
as the Numbers. That this is the true construction may be 
seen from the passages hlir^p Sfcaoroc rlitv apiO/jiiov iSia tiq 
N2, and oi fxiv ovv nOijievoi rac ISiag ilvai^ koI apiOjuioifQ alrrag 
TiQifAivoiy ib, 3 ; also apiOfiovg Si ra iiSti iKoXovv ; Philop. ad 
Ar de al,y fol. £ ii, and 6 piv o\}v lElevoKpaTtig apiOpovg to, 
nSri Kol avTog wpotrayopkvwVf Simplic. ad Ar de a 16 B. 
That is, in Aristotelean language, ISia is genus; which, by 
means of difference, to tv, becomes species. Number. The 
Numbers are 2, 3, and 4, the analysis of which I have given 
in preface to "Parmenides," sects. 38-43. 

This being so, Aristotle's notices of the Numbers are 
quite consistent. The one (which is not a number) in com- 
bination with TO airupov produces iStai— the general term 
for any combination of to tv and of to annpov. Each 
special combination is apiOpoq ; and these apiOpol are either 
npifToi^ or not. The irpwroi are 2, 3, 4 ; and these, in com- 
bination with the Suae, make sensible particulars. The 
dyad is plasticity, ai'CicAccTrrocy in two directions, to piya and 
TO piKp6v. So that while the idea has only one volume of 
the dyad, sensible things have two volumes, viz. the dyad 
in combination with the one in the Prime Number, and the 
dyad acted on by the Prime Number so as to generate 
squares and cubes, surfaces and solids — o! SiVT^poi koI TpiToi 
apiOpoiy Syrianus, 906, b 30-32; Aristotle, Met. A I. vi. 7. 
This view also explains why Aristotle treats the idea as not 
necessarily connected with the idea specialised as Number ; 

* Vol. X. pp. 285-294. 
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Met. M. IV. I. The Mathematical Numbers are formed by 
combinations of the moments of the Prime Numbers con- 
sidered as mere abstract units. Hence the Abstract Num- 
bers are avfifiXfiToi ; the Prime Numbers are aau/i/iAitrocy 
M. VI. I. 

In modern language, sensible things, according to Plato, 
are functions of agencies qualifying in accordance with 
Number addible or divisible quantity. This explains the 
genesis of the Timaeus, and the three ingredients, raurov, 
Oanpovj and iivtrla. A theory similar to the Platonic view, 
that structure is a function of Number, was applied to 
Botany by the late Professor W. Allman of this College. 

I have noticed the following passages in both edi- 
tions : — 

62. a. 
On this I wrote in 1870 : — 

* In a critical point of view the Laches is interesting, as there are 
at least three coincidences between it and the Phcsdo. First, the 
comparison of the ethical qualities to coin ; cf. PhcBd. 69, a. b., with 
Lack. 192, e. Second, the use in both of the phrase /x^ Trpoa^ib-- 
rao-Oaiy Phced. 85, c. Lack. 194, a. And third, as to the ethical 
value of Death, Lack, 195, d., and Phced. 62, a. But, as the last 
passage has been much disputed, and, as I think, erroneously inter- 
preted, I offer the following explanation. 

One passage runs thus : (tv ttuo'l <^^9 dfieivov etvai (yjv fcai ov 
iroWots Kp€LTTov T^Bvovai ; Otfiai lywyc tovto yc. Ols ovv TeOvdvtu 
XvcriTcXct, ravra otct Sctva ctvai #cat ots ^rjv, Ovk lywyc. Lack, 195, d. 
The meaning of this is certain, there are persons, for whom it is better 
to he dead ; and there are persons y for whom it is better to live. 

* The passage in the Phado is, to-ws fiivroi OavfiaoTov (rot ^avcirat, 
€6 TOVTO, fiovov Ttov oXXcDV aTrdvTOiv, a/rrXovv iari kol ouScttotc Tvy;(av€t 
T<p av^/9(i)7ra>, winrep kol raXXa, hmv otc #cat ols peXriov T€$vdynL ^ 
^rjv. ots 8c piXriov reOvdvaiy Bavixao-rov tccos croi ff>aLV€TaL, ci tovtois 
Tots di/^pu)7roi9 fjLTj o(tl6v iwTLv avTov<: €v TToitLVf dW dXXou Sci ircpi- 
fi€V€Lv €V€py€Trjv, 62, a. // wit/f perhaps^ appear strange if the question , 
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to be or not to be, It'eSy contra fy to all analogy^ in Necessary Matter^ 
and not in Contingent, [but analogy is against this supposition, and 
so the question, like all others, lies in Contingent Matter ; there- 
fore not to he is sometimes better than to he,^ I/so, why not in these 
cases, commit suicide ? 

* TovTo means the whole question at issue, the case Life against 
Death, That toOto refers to the general question appears from the 
words immediately preceding, ^3iy yap cyaryc (oTrcp vvv Br) a-v rjpov), 
Kttt ^iXoXdov rjKov(ra (ore irap' rj^iiv BirjTaTo), 7]Brj Sc kol aXXiav tlvwv, 
0)5 OU Scot TOVTO [SC. TO aUTOV iOLVTOV a/JTOKTivvvvai.^ TTOUlV (Tac^c? 5c 

ircpt avTuiv ov8evo9 ircoTrorc ovSlv d/ci/zcoa: I got no precise views on 
the subject avruiv, either from Philolaus or the rest. Socrates rejoins: 
dAAa irpoOvfJi^LcOai XPV* ^i^V '''a;(a yap av Kal a/covcrais, SC. Trcpl avruiv 
aai^i^ Tt. Two passages fix the logical sense of airkovv. Ov iraw 

fioL SoK€if €ff>rj, Q} y,(t}KpaT€^y ovTO)^ dirXovv ctvai, , dAAa tl fioi 

SoK€l €v auT<p Bid<f>opov eti/ai. Prot. 331 b. C op' ovv avkovv icri 
Xcyciv, OTL ol dvOpoiwoL rayaOoxJ cpuxriv ; Nat. Syttip, 206, a. * AirXow, 
then, is any proposition without qualification as to either Quantity, 
and so Universal, or, as to Matter, and so Necessary. OuScVotc 
rv^xdv^i is merely the negative form of anrkovv, as the Greeks were 
fond of expressing a notion positively, and then negatively, as in 
yvon-a kovk dyvtDTd. I remember noting, with a quare in the margin 
o( UuthydemuSf 278, a. that coriv ore, and such forms, were used in 
preference to cvtorc to denote the minority of instances, while the 
shorter form cvtbrc merely states that there are cases. At least, the 
fuller form must be more emphatic. I have not since verified the 
notion. But Theat. 150, a. b. bears out my view, ov yap irpoo-ta-n 
ywaiftv ivLore filv eiScoAa TiKTiiVy l(rri 8* ore dX-qSwd. Now, the 
philosophic births are few, 151, b. — Essays on the Platonic Ethics, 

PP- 94-95-* 

This does no violence to tovto ; roiJro is always deter- 
mined by the context : in fact, ravra is used in the same 
paragraph of two heterogeneous things, sensibles, and 
ideaSy 76 e. Professor Tyrrell suggests inserting ov with 
T\r/\avii\ but the fact is, rv-^/xuvti without 01; expresses 
greater fortuitousness than with it : ruyxoroi with ov ex- 
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presses coincidence of existences : rvyxavia without hv 
expresses the incidence of a bare possibility. 

69. a. b. 

4>p6vri(Tic is the organ of reality: therefore the more 
^/DoviiaiCy the more reality. This would be the modern 
view : but in Plato the <i>p6vv\aig is always at par, though 
the hindrances to its vision are not. Hence, we see better 
the more the hindrances are minimised. By <^p6vr\aiQ then 
we get ideas ; and the more ideas the more ^pow^aiQ sees. 
Hence ^pov^imc is the medium for getting ideas ; and being' 
of the same essence is an object of value per se^ vo/u^o/ia 
6p0ov 69 a. b. With due deference both to Principal Geddes 
and Mr. Archer-Hind, the simile is to be pressed in detail. 

74. b. note 8, p. 56, Geddes. 

" ^alvhrai^' says Principal Geddes, " is more than SoiceT 
seems** p. 37. ^alvvrai is always the presentation to one 
or more senses. Aoicd is the purely subjective fancy, or 
impression ; hence, when Aristotle makes o 8oic« iraaci; the 
test of reality, he is as empirical as Mill. 

83. c. 

Ai' ImOvfitag is, beyond all doubt, appetite or lust : as 
to take the sensible for the intellectual is the unforg^ven 
sin, as it impairs the intellectual vision : 

o iravTwv plyiarov tb icafcor koI i(T\aT6v itrrt^ rouro Tra<T\H 
Koi ov XoyiZtrai airo. Tl rouro, w ^wKpartg ; e^i} 6 Kfliti^. 
*'0n \l^v\ri iravTOQ avOpwwov avayKaZ^Tai apa re fiaOfivai Jj 
\vTrtiOTivai at^oipa int rqi koi riyuaOai, ttc/oI o av pakiora roDro 
iraaxy, rovro ivapylararov r% hlvai koI a\v\OiarQTovy ov\ ovtwq 
exov, ravra Si paXiara * ra * opara, ri ov ; Haw 75. Oukovv 
iv TovTi^ T(^ iradn paXiara KaToBtirai \pv)(rj vtto awparoQ ; 
83. c. 
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85. d. 

\6yov Oeiov. 

Much nonsense has been written on this. It has no 
reference to revelation or inspiration in the theological 
sense. Inspiration in the popular sense, as in a gleam of 
inspiration, or in a flash of inspiration, is somewhat near 
it. Otloc means that it is true, but not actually concate- 
nated with other thoughts: cf. Otlq fiotpq, avtv vov.—Men. 
9Q. e. 

99. e.-ioo. a. 

I/we look at the sutiy we may hurt our eyes; so we examine 
its image on water : so I feared lest if I regarded sensible things 
I should get blind to the higher truth: I therefore resolved 
to examine truth in \6^oi : that is, you will sayy the image^ 
and not the reality: not so ^ for Aoyoi involves the idea and the 
good as much as sensibles. The Platonic sin is to take the 
sensible for the intellectual, 83. c. cited supra. More briefly, 
if we looked at sensibles we might get Platonic blindness, 
i.e. mistake sensibles for realities, so I looked at X0701. 
Aoyoc are not ccicoi/ccy but ovra. 

T. MAGUIRE. 

May 26, 1886. 
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STUDIA LYCOPHRONICA. 

I. Vocabulary of the *A lexandra ' . 

NO versifier is more guiltless of poetry and more devoid 
of all literary merit than the obscure and laborious 
Lykophron, but his Alexandra nevertheless possesses an 
interest, not only as an extreme example of Alexandrine 
literary tendencies, but also on account of its diction, which 
bristles with strange words. It is worth while to consider 
the question as to the sources from which Lykophron 
derived his unfamiliar vocabulary. Take, for example, 
<l>w<r<rwvy * a sail ', a word probably used in Egypt. We are 
not to suppose that the Alexandrine professor strolled in 
the harbour to pick up out-of-the-way words for insertion 
in a grave tragic poem. We must surely look for a literary 
source; and the general impression we derive from the 
poem is, that the author ransacked the tragedians for rarities 
and packed them into his verses. We can see this most 
clearly in the compound words, some of which occur once 
or twice in tragedy [e.g. jjiiKoOrip, 1. 650, Eurip., lon^ 1161), 
while many are awaK tlpriniva^ but formed quite after the type 
of compounds used by the tragedians. If, then, Lykophron 
derived his words as well as his tone and metre from Attic 
traged)'^, we must not suppose that he took such a word 
as <i)W(T<Twv from the comedians (it occurs in Kratinos), but 
from some passage in a tragic drama which has not come 
down to us. The word fiapiQ is in point, a word current in 
Egypt, but used by Aeschylus and Euripides (/. A, 297). 
It was because they used it that Lykophron used it. 
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To go back a step ; whence did the tragic poets derive 
the un-Attic and apparently vulgar or local words which 
they, especially Sophokles, sometimes used? From the 
lyric poets, most certainly, of whom they were the literary 
heirs ; for as the choric part of a Greek tragedy inherited 
the traditions of Doric melic poetry (even the dialect in a 
modified form), so the iambic element had a direct literary 
connexion with Archilochos, Simonides the Elder, Hipp6- 
nax, &c. ; and some strange words used by Sophokles are 
such as we should expect to find in those writers, where no 
doubt he found them. It is possible therefore that Ly- 
kophron, knowing this, may have drawn on the original 
sources himself, and used words which occurred in the 
lyric poets, but did not happen to be employed by the 
tragedians. This possibility will also apply to the Homeric 
and Cyclic poems, which were used extensively in tragic 
drama. 

To support these conclusions I give — (i) a selected list 
of rare words used by Lykophron, which we know to occur 
also once or twice in tragedy ; (2) a selected list of rare 
words in Lykophron, which, not occurring as far as we 
know in tragedy, are found in — a. lyric poets, or b. Homer 
or Epic poetry. From these data, I think, we shall be 
justified in concluding that the residue of this author's 
vocabulary (both the words used^ by him alone and the 
words occurring also in other Alexandrine or in later 
writers) is derived firom the same sources. 

(i). Rare words common to Lykophron and the Attic 
tragedians. 

OifAa/icuv, 31 ; Thespis (quoted by Clemens Alex. 675) 
s= Btikaarpiay another uncommon word, used by Sophokles, 

fr. 85. rifxaXail/B, 34; Soph. fr. 413. icfAcn/a, 73, 495, 797; 
Eur. Androm. 1033 = son. (raXufjL^ri^ 98 ; Soph. fi:. 940 = 
Window. S£i;i;a«r£c, 404 (c/. Sivvog 777); Soph, and Eur. 
KvwSioVf 466, 1 109, 1434; Soph. Aj. 1025, Anf. 1233. 
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<TTovu£, 486, 795, 1 181 ; Eur. Cyc. 401. aropdvyt^ 492, 761, 
865, 1406; Soph. fr. no ^ spike. Kwl^ovfiivoi^ 608; Soph, 
fr. 646, O. C. 1571 = whimper, trrtipoqy 670; Eur. Andront. 
711. /i<uAvc» 679; Soph. fr. t20 = sluggish. Also in Hip- 
p6nax, 60. irifAijuKf 686 ; Aesch. fr., Soph. fr. ^tiXcuaacy 
785; Aesch. Ag. 492 ; Eur. Supp. 243. (iaptg^ 747 ; Aesch. 
and Eur. opxoroQy 857 ; Eur. Incert. 115. Occurs in Iliad, 
ficpiifpav (j3Xa/3i|i'), 949 ; Eur. Rhes. 509. Epic word. 
tvfiapicy 855 ; Aesch. Pers. 660, Eur. Oresl. 1370. apSi^j 63, 
914; Aesch. Pr. 880. 7077uAy, 981: Aesch. fr. 182. 
rintiiXoiKTa^ 977; Eur. /. A. 731. Ai/yafav, Q73 ; Soph. fr. 
471, and Eurip. bis. Orjtrtyay 997; Eur. Ale. 2, JSl. 204. 
^TTTiXac, 108 1 ; Soph. fr. 341, Irach. 678. irapmoA^^ci, 1094, 

1380; Soph. fr. 815 (aioAiZw) = beguile. S/ooiVif, 1108; 
Aesch. /^r. Sapovy 11 44; the tragic form of Sripov. Stivaiovy 
876 ; Aesch. Pr. 912, 794. KaXxotvwy 1457 ; Soph. Anl. 20, 
Eur. Her. 40. /lcui;Sov, 1375 ; Soph. fr. 914 = dumb. iOvno^j 

1376; Eur. Alk. 532, 646, 810 (and Plato). i/jL^ipw^ 1380; 

Aesch. fr. 29. apivOo^y 1306; Aesch. fr. 212. rpoxiVf 1471'; 

Aesch. /v. 941. appoly 106; Aesch. /V. 615. icpcdvo/uocy 

203, 762 ; Eur. Cyc. 245. <rr/oo/3iAoc, 89, 506 ; Ion ap. Ath. 

Qi, E. irvyapyocy gt ; Soph. fr. 932 A. Kapfiavo^j 605; 

Aesch. Ag. 1061, Supp. 129, 914. naXpvQf 691 ; Aesch. ap. 

Choeroboscum ; occurs in Hipp6nax, 9. rvrOoVf 749; 

Aesch. Ag, 1606, Pers. 564, and Homer. K07r«c» 763; Eur. 

//?^. 133. /3au2^ai, 1453; Aesch. -^^. 449, /fer^. 13. Kwrik- 

Aouaa, 1466; Soph. -^«/. 756 (Hesiod,Theognis,&c.). yXyvnif 

988; Soph. O. Z". 1277, and Homer. 
To these we may add — 
ipparlTrig {niTpog)y 618: c/. Eurip. Ino 14, ipparlZovrai. 

In Lykophron 13 19, fippariKaro is from appartZopm. vfiplrutCt 
r238; vij/>£TOT/oo0oc, Aesch. fr. 379, ypaiKiTij^y 605; the old 

word rpa«K(Jc was revived by Sophokles. opnviov (<nra;^wv; 

the same expression occurs in Apollonios Rhod. 4, 989), 

621 ; Soph. fr. 233 (Hermann has introduced the word in 
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Aesch. Choeph, 671). o\nrvr\-foodozc\kT%m KallimachoSy 
and was used doubtless by early lyric or epic poets. L. 
and S. wrongly quote the passage of Lykophron under 
ofjtirvri. avxivtariip ((ipoxocjf I lOO ; Sophokles has av)(BvtZufy 
Ag. 298. 

(2). Rare words common to Lykophron and — [a) early 
lyric poets ; [b) Homer, Hesiod, etc. 

{a) epmcy 57Q; Hipponax, 42, and Sappho, = wine. 
/3a/3aS, 472 ; Archil. 29. ylyaprov, 677 ; Simon, 91 (Aristoph. 
Pax^ 634). /LtvfcAoccy 77i> 816; Archil. 172. aaKipa^y 855, 
1322; Hipp6nax, 10. icaAxy, 864; Alkman, 30. roi;raicic> 
891; Pindar, 4, 453; Theognis. pacjSoc, 238, 262, 917; 
Archil. 52. Tra/u^aXoi/iEvocy 1433; Hipponax, 114, Anacr. 
157. KQpxopoQf 34; Alkman, 132, c/. ica/>xa/>oSot;c> Homer. 

We may add — 

/3aa(ra/oa, TJi ; Anacr. 54, Pa<T<rapic (fiatraaptovy Hdtus. 
4, 192). KavfiXf 425 : c/. Hipp6nax, 5 ; Antimachos, 6. 
OT(/9^07rEirXoc> 652 ; Ibykos, 55, arBpt^uprrip (rrpardg. arcp^ocy 
1347 » Aide. 

(b) TrXBitovaQf 201 ; Hes. E. k. H., 615 ^ years, ro/uoi/pe, 
223 ; van for OifnarBg in Od. 16. 403. ijKpiwfjLiv^c^ 545 ; Od. 
18. 33. {(Ticctfv, 574; Od. 19. 203, etc., see L. and S. sub voce* 
aXOavovmVf 582; //. 5. 417; 8. 405. iWontov, 598, 796; 
Homer. TpvtpoQ^ 607 ; Od. 4. 508. rcOacjSoiaaoi/rocy 622 ; 
Od. 23. 106. Xa^^i^p, 623 ; Od. 24. 242 (a/i^cAa^cuvcv). 
aSAafcac> 623; Hes. Op. 437 (Pind. Nem., i. 29). aKfirivoc, 
672; //. 19. 163. fiaaraKOCf 687 ; Od. 4. 287 (Alcman, 136J. 
OXatratra, 689 ; //. 5. 307. /Sufcri^Cy 738. 757 ; Od. 10, 20. 
/icCcttii/, 762 ; Hes. E. k. H., 510: c/. Archil. 127. fTjunoSiyya, 
783 ; //. 2. 267. Xolyiog^ 795 ; //. fioaypiov, 854 ; //. 
^opvcroi/Cy 864; Od. 18. 336, ^opi^aQ. (Tfifixovaaf 876; O^. 
6. 226. ipiTpouy 913 ; //. and (9^, evpaS, 920; //. ^v^TyAii/i 
943; //. 17. 143. StjjTivti, 959; //. and O^. Triap, 1060; 
Homer. KarajiXdZovtri^ 1068 ; O^. 16. 466 ( — (tkovto). 
£va^i|AoCf 1 1 17; Od. 7. 307. aicocriicy 1123; //. and lO^. 

F 2 
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yvpa^ 1314; Od. 19. 246. dvripd\pavTOy 1283 ; Homer, 
vaiciji/, 1310; Od. 14. 530 {vQKog in Simonides and Pindar). 
/uoKcSvaCf 1273; Od. 7. 106. i^povivy 1456; O^. 4, 258. 

SaaTrA/inSacy 1452; O^. 15. 234: cf. Saan-Xy^c* Simon. 46. 
fxi\plv0ovy 13; //. 23. 854. KcuSccaCy 37 ; //. 14. 499. ic6/u/3a;^oc» 
66; /Afl^/. St;7rrou(rac> 7i5> 164; Antimachos, 6. A favourite 
Alexandrine word, oarptfiwvy 94 ; Antimachos quoted by 
Photius, = stable, fia^avpaiy 395 ; Hes. Th. 872. 

I have not given anything like a complete enumeration: 
I have not even exhausted my own lists ; but I have given 
a sufficiently large number of words to suggest that those 
words, used by Lykophron and his Alexandrine contem' 
poraries, or by Lykophron alone, of whose occurrence in 
earlier literature we have no record, nevertheless did occur 
there; and therefore the principle of using Alexandrine 
words for emendation of the tragedians (adopted, e. q. by 
Hermann on Aesch. Supp, 793, where he introduces K^^eXAot 
a word common to Lykophron and Kallimachos) is a per- 
fectly justifiable principle. 

The residue of Lykophron's vocabulary may be divided 
into — (i) words also occurring in earlier prose or comic 
writers; (2) words confined to the Alexandrine poets; 
(3) words peculiar to himself. Of these the following are 
some examples : — 

(i) ipw<T(T(M)Vf 26 {uva<fKo<T<TwVf loi] ; Klratinos, *Qp, 4. irrfXcii 
25 ; Herodotus, Aristophanes, etc. vcnrXijyyac, 22 ; Plato ; 
Theokritos. oiri/Xvyyocj 46 ; Aristotle, « aniog. iKfipatratntf 
66, etc.; Hdtus. Kiir^ogj 76, 836; Aristophanes and Aris- 
totle. ^(\//aX((i, 178; Aristoph. : cf. Archil. 113, ipvf^aXv^ and 
Aesch. Pr. 363, ^^i/^aXoo/uai. koii^v^h 198 (and Euphorion 
95); Sophron ap. Ath. 324 E. Xa^vtrrmic, 215, 791, 1234; 
Hdtus. 7. 197. KptiOfioiai, 238; Hippok. = samphire. 

XrjOapyt^y 24 1 ; Hippok. 

(2) TvXiaawvy 10; Theokr. 23. 54 (var.) overa, 20; Alex* 
ander of Aetolia, fr. ap. Parthenium, 1. 15, oSaov = rcpt. 
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(Perhaps Latin ora in sense of hawser should be separated 
from ora = *shore,' and be connected with ouaov). S<ti/uii(raro» 
48 ; Ap. Rhod. 2. 531. 8i57rrou, 73 ; Kallin. fr. 167 ; cf. SiirriMf^ 
fivviif 107 ; Euphorion, 90 = sea (old name of Ino). aicapO/Lcocy 
loi ; Ap. Rhod. 3. 1260; Aratos, 281. a^aatrwVf 114; Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 710. At^rovra, 131 ; Ap. Rhod. 4. 813. XtnTOfiai 
in Aeschylus. 6Xfcafu>v, 216; Ap. Rhod. i. 1314. (oXicafa = 
fail Ap. R. 4. 1614). xapu)Vy 455 ; Euphor. 47 = Iton. But 
260 of the eagle, and 660 of Kyklops. So/i^y, 334, 597, 
783 = Stfxag. Ap. R. 4. 1237. Savog, 710, etc ; Euphor. 
89 = ^(/?; Kallim. Ep. 50 = ded^. 

(3) 7/9W1/OC, 20, 631, 1280: c/, ypwvri in Nicander ; and 
ypau) Kallim. fr. 200. ipXoiSoviJiivog. 35. In Byzantine 
writers and perhaps Hippokrates. ni/doc* 36 : c/. Aristoph. 
Vesp, 329, StarivOaXiog. (TfivpiyyaQ^ 37 = bristles^ cf. Hesych. 
fjtrjpiyE- Xoi^vhivy 48. Also in Anthology. Xo^i;ic = ^cA 
of vine bark, riyKi<TTpwiiivocy 67. Also in Plutarch. iropic£i;c» 
237, 596, 1217 = one who fishes with a Tropicoc) a net^ a word 
which occurs in Plato and comic poets. iropicJcy 74- AiroTa 
iropicoc 'Icrrpiiic rcrpaaictXi/c* schol. H^ti^uv Ian irapa rov "lorpov 
jTorapoVf K. T. X. Kinkel's edition gives iropicoc in the text, 
but iropicoc in scholia. Not in L. and S. ^oXXii, 84, 394 = 
whaU. 7pi;vdc» 86, 2^\ ^ faggot, ropyoc, 357- 1080 = vuU 
ture ; 88, uypo^ocroc = swan. icsXu^avoi;, 89 «■ kAv^oc, 
ahell^ also in Lucian. T^afnriQy 97, 1299 " ship. Also 
in Nikandros. To make a daring conjecture — could this 
be a Sicilian pronunciation of trabs^ which had found its 
way into Lykophron ? It would then be an early instance 
of the modem Greek fiw = b, icvvovpa^ 99 - seacliffs, 

flri^v£vc» 121 ^mole, ica(r<ra, 131 = strumpet, aXo^roc, 1 36 
" aXccr^C* aXo£ri7c is quoted fr. Empedokles. ai/aicuiroaj, 
137 e overturn. In Nikandros, a/ii;a/ioc> 144, etc. = son^ de- 
scendant. This strange word is a favourite with Lykophron. 
It is supposed to be for aj3va/ioc, and connected with agnus 
dfivoQj but this seems very doubtful, tpapi^^ 154, probably 
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restored from Et. Mag. = throat. riQiia^ 262. 487, «= turnings 
post. ayaoTtafpt 264, not akin. ypv^g6Qj 235, 1 2 19 = ^fftvif}^. 
aXfiOf 319 = aXtrog. KViracy 333 = KViratjffiQ. ^a<ovpoc» 334 
■■ grey-tailed : cf. XufAirovpoc. juviovy 398, a moss^ cf. ^vionct 
Ap. R.y and fivi6^ in Euphor. 137 » airaXoc* Kopawrfij 291, 
sAorn. 

I have selected the words given in the last three lists 
from the first few hundred lines ; and they are sufficient to 
convey an idea of the nature of Lykophron's vocabulary. It 
remains to say a word about his compound words. Many 
of them occur nowhere else in extant literature ; but many 
others occur once or twice in tragedy. For example, adcXic- 
roc (1335) occurs once in Aeschylus; aicXvcrroc (736), once in 
Euripides ; ali;oA£fcr/9oc (820. 1354)9 once in Aeschylus; ay 
XiTtpfjLtJv (1130. 729), in Soph. p. 349, and in the HAesos; 
aOofiliiiQ (558), in Phrynichos, and in the lyrist Ibykos. 
Instances of otto^ dprifiiva are aj3/oo7r^i/ovc (863 ), formed like 
aj3po7rXovroC} afipoSlairog^ afipo\tTwVf a word which probably 
occurred in tragedy, and has been introduced by Salmasius 
in the Agamemnon^ 690 ; 0717X070^ (436), cf. ay viXarifat in 
Sophokles; ayx^'^rovc (318) ; a0€(r/ioX£fcrpoc (i 143)9 ^. aOca/io- 
/3toc in Hippokrates; aI0u(o0p£7rroc (237); alvo^aKXBvroQ 
(792); aioTwrripiOQ (71). We have aK£(rr^c (1052) beside 
aKsarfipj Soph. O. C. 714; Kpavrrig (305), c/. Eur. And. 508, 
KpavTwp. 

We must also notice peculiar dialectical forms used by 

Lykophron, L. 21, iaxaZoaav = £(r;(a2^oi; ; 1. 252, irii^piKav = 
neippiKaai. On the latter we find the scholion : — iari Si ^ 
Xl^cc XaXiciSlciiv ical ^EpBTpu(M}Vy oi avroi kqI to itrxaZoaav tcai 
ri\Oo<rav iroiovm. 

The fact that Lykophron was a native of Chalkis makes 
us at first suspect that he designedly introduced these 
provincialisms as a novelty ; nevertheless this is unlikely. 
It seems to me certain that he must have had some literary 
authority for them ; and this authority may have been Pin- 
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* 

dar or the tragic poets. The proximity of Euboia to Athens 
makes it easily conceivable that a tragedian, naturally 
familiar with the Chalkidian or Eretrian dialects, might 
introduce such forms in a drama concerned with Euboia. 
The scholion itself seems to me very important, for Hero- 
dian and Choiroboskos say that these forms in -aav are 
Boeotian (e. g, HuXioxxrav^ ijiaOotrav) ; and certainly iviKtotrav 
is a Boeotian form for hUufv^ According to Herakleides 
and Phavorinos, they are Hellenistic (c/. Hellenistic optat. 
terminations, -a^avy -occrai;]. These differing statements 
do not conflict. There is no difiiculty in supposing that 
these forms in -<rai; were used in the dialect of Chalkis 
and Eretria, as well as in that of Bceotia. They survived 
in literary Hellenistic Greek, of which the non- Attic por- 
tion must be traced generally to two sources — (i) other 
Greek dialects ; (2) analogy. We see the beginnings of its 
formation in — [1) Xenophon, and (2) Aristotle. Xenophon 
is full of non- Attic words used in other parts of Greece ; 
and Aristotle uses widely the process of formation by 
analogy, so convenient for concise philosophical expres- 
sion (compare such words as ^cAorotoi/roc). From 350-250, 
we may say, the Hellenistic language was forming; and 
the Alexandrine school had much to do with its formation. 
Writers, no longer careful of a pure Attic style, and only 
anxious to express their thoughts intelligibly, would make 
use of provincial words and forms, and thereby introduce 
them in literature ; and they might also become current 
by use in a professor's oral lectures. Lykophron of Chalkis, 
for example, might have set the example of using these 
forms in -aav at Alexandria ; but I should conjecture that 
they may have been used in the writings of MenedSmos of 
Eretria, who flourished in the latter half of the fourth cen- 

^Also MikOoaay and 9i€\d$offay in Boeot. inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
period. 
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tury. It should be noted that the LXX., translated in the 
third century, has the form ri\9ooav. 

But for IfTxoZwrav and irit^piKav in t\ie A lexandraj I believe 
Lykophron must have had some authority in the tragic or 
lyric poets. 

Finally we may notice that, like modem Greek verse 
writers, Lykophron had a special love for several words 
which are only once or twice found in the tragedians ; e. g. 

vaa/uocy c^a^Qi, kIXcu/o, (rroi/v^, aropdiryS, tcAirvc \ also for Sayoc> 
Scu/uaiu, eKJipaZt^ff cXAoi//, po\doQj a/jLvafio^, etc. 

II. No^s on the * Scholia Vetera.' 

The Scholia cannot be earlier than the sixth century, for 
they contain instances of the later usages of Iv for etc and 

€ic for (t; [e.g.j 1. 996, jfjXQtv Iv ^ItaXlq. ; 1. 12 17, ei^ oAimriKuy 

aica^oc €7rAii), usages which begin to appear in literature in 
Menander Protector and Agathias. In Agathias there are 
three instances of Iv for €ic« 

Mistakes abound in these Scholia^ but can easily be cor- 
rected. For example, on 1. 447, SAij yap icrri ntpi rbv Koipiov 
Towov Tov KvTrpov upa 'AttoAAoii/ocj k. t. A., where for rov 
read Tijg. 

L. 492-3— 

tCjv 7rpo(r0£ /UT;t/i)C i^vy^^^v irvpvwv 6)(riv 

OTrAtjSc^ KQT CLKpOV X"M** OaXxjjQVTfjJV WVpOQ. 

Schol. wpoffOi Si p.r\vr\Q^ Sia to irpoq ''EAAijvac cIvqc to6c 
ApKoSaq. Read Sm ro TrpocrcAi^vouc, ic.r.A. 

L. 524* Schol. H ffrpaniKTeiav o« irc/oi t6v "iSav ouic avOt' 
Zovrai aifTU)v rag Xf^lpag ra rdxri owSi wpOQ piav fijuLtpav. R.ead 



avi^ovTQi. 



L* 5^7 f Schol. SvtTjuiiviijv Si iuL0\\6vy ivA tov a<r<l>a\uav awo 
rojv Svo fitptifv roi/ "Eicropa i\ovTa. Read SvafiivUv. 
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L. 522 sq.y Schol. relates a dispute between Daunos and 
DiomSdeSp and how Alainos decided it in favour of Daunos. 

€^' ^ AiO/u/|Si|c opyKrOeiQ rpta KarapatraTOf firiSiva SivaaOai 
tnrdpiiv Triv yriv tl fifi rtva airb rov ylvovg oi/ra, ic. r. A. There 

is no question of three curses ; only one is mentioned. 
Read Kplasi. 

L. 874. ovSi o/uj3poc Sivarai KaOapai. Read KaOfjoau 



III. Nofes on the Text, 

TToXAol S' ayaJvfc 'co* ^ovo« fjiirat\fitoi 
\v<Tov<nv avSpMv 01 piv iv yalif. naXag 
Suvaiatv ap\aig ap<lnSripi(oplvwVf 
01 S' iv piTa<^pivoim Povarpo^oig \0or6g, 

iv yaiq, is corrupt, as the sense requires *by sea,' in opp. to 
1. 1438, *by land.' In the Scholia we find an impossible 
reading recorded, y/oa^crai icai irtAac yaiqg, Scheer gives 
vavaiv for yatij^. I had thought of ivaXlag iraXag^ but 
Dr. Maguire has communicated to me two better sug- 
gestions, iv ZiXy or iv vapq (cf. vypr\v in Homer). 

L. 93— 

cue npoirOe koAAovc rov Ovtoplriiv rpiirXaigf 

referring to the judgment of Paris, is a very difficult line. 
OvutpoQ occurs in Kallimachos' hymn to Artemis in sense of 
a festive table [sc. rpawiZa). Cf. Diog. La. i. 119. Ovtoplriic 
would be one who ministers, or one who is a partaker at 
such a table. We might then translate, * As him who in 
former days entertained the three goddesses at a feast of 
beauty.' rpiwXaXg seems hardly defensible without fta«c; 
and as the article is certainly not wanted, Hermann read 
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0ta7g for Toi;. L. & S. translate * an examiner of beauty * ; 
but how are we to arrive at this meaning ? The scholiast 
arrives at it by a curious way, not hinted at by L. & S. : — 

Ovwplriiv rbv rpawtZlTriVf ipyvpoyvufjj^ovay icpcriyv "H^x&c kcu 

ic. r. X Ovtopog Si KVplwq r\ TQairfZa napa to ra Oiti Sf^ta- 

dai fi ra Ovr\ Sk\oyLivii) twv dttjv' vvv Si fitra^opiKWQ BiirBV' rj 
irapa to tq dirj ^vAarrtti/. koI OvtopiTrig 6 TpainZiTiig. 

Yet I think we can hardly accept this explanation. For 
we have no evidence that Qvwpoq was equivalent to TpamZo, 
in the sense of bank ; and such a meaning is most highly 
improbable. 

I am inclined to read TpiwXovy supposing rpnrXaig to 
have crept in from a gloss TpnrXaig Oialg^ and to trans- 
late OuwpiTfiVy * entertainer ' of the (triple beauty =) three 
beautiful ones. This, I think, is supported by ^evunnTai in 
the preceding line, to which it thus forms a contrast. 

L. 360 (^.400), TappoOog = tTTiTappoOoQ. This form seems 
to put quite out of the question the usually given, but un- 
satisfactory connexion of iiriTappoOog with iwtppoOog. Dr. 
Maguire has suggested to connect TappoOog with O. Ir. 
/air^ come, do, and im'thiridy ministravit [cf. afajtlTroXog). 
L. 682, veKpopavTtv TTf/iircAoi^, and 826, irifiinXov ypavv^ 
have nothing to do, either in form or meaning, with Sva- 
TTf/i^eAoc, as suggested in L. & S. nipiriXog {old) is more 
probably akin to 7raAa(oc> iraXai, and formed like irapL^aivtMi or 
ShvSiXXw. Sva-iripf^iXog (= roughs stormy) may be in the same 
way related to a-^cAi^c [sinooth)^ which is by some derived 
from ^cAAcv^. 

L. 1225, sqq. The genuineness of these lines, in which 
Kassandra predicts the fortunes of Aineias' descendants, 
has been questioned on the ground that Lykophron, who 
flourished between 280 and 250 B.C., could not have spoken 
of Rome in the terms which he uses : — 
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'^ivovQ 8J iroTTTrttiy tiov ijuLtov avOig icXeoc 
futiyitrrov avKv<fov<Tiv afiva/jiot ttotc, 
alxiiia7^ TO TrpwroAeiov apavreg ari^^ogy 
7^C Kol OaAacroTjc <ric^irrpa icol juLOvap^iav 
XafiovTig, 

The scholiast on this line attributes the poem to another 
Lykophron, not the tragedian. Clinton, however, main- 
tains that the lines may have been written by the poet of 
Chalkis, and I think rightly. * Lycophron seems to have 
completed the Alexandra, not only after the treaty of the 
Romans with Philadelphus in B. C. 273, but after the first 
naval victories of the Romans.' This will explain OaXaaarig 
luiovapxia. But it was the successes gained over Pyrrhus 
and the failure of his expedition that must have brought 
the Roman power especially under the notice of the Alex- 
andrine poet. We must also remember that an exagge- 
rated description of the success of Trojan posterity would 
be quite in character in the mouth of the Trojan pro- 
phetess. 

L. 1244, vavoQy used of Odysseus, and interpreted in the 

Scholia : 6 'OSwctctcuc wapa toJq Tvparivoig vavog KaXurai Stj' 

AouvToc Tov ovoparog rov wXavfiTrjv, This reference and 
meaning are omitted in L. & S. 

J. B. BURY. 
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Blaydes's Text of Aristophanes.— A ristophanis Comici 
quae supersunt opera, recensuit Fredericus H. M. 
Blaydes, 1886. 

These are a pair of handsome volumes, of great impor- 
tance and value, edited by one who can most properly 
claim to be the truest living representative of the good 
old school of Greek criticism : the school of Bentley 
and Porson ; of Elmsley, Dobree, and Gaisford. The 
first volume contains the eleven plays, with a preface and 
addenda, containing some of the newest work on Aris- 
tophanes : the second an elaborate edition of the Frag- 
ments, with an index and a collation with the numeration 
of Dindorf and Kock. Having recently expressed my 
opinion of the great merit of Mr. Blaydes's most original 
and disinterested labours on Aristophanes, I cannot do 
more at present than merely call the attention of the 
reader to a few of his more important individual resto- 
rations. The first volume indeed would give but a very 
inadequate idea of what he has done for Aristophanes: 
to appreciate this fully, his elaborate editions of the sepa- 
rate plays, which have all appeared except the Plutus, 
must be consulted: of these the Acharnians, which Mr. 
Blaydes selected some forty years ago for his second essay 
in criticism, is to reappear in the same shape as the rest ; 
and the four plays, the Equiies, Nubes^ Ranaey and Vespcte^ 
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which have appeared in one volume, with a critical appa- 
ratus, may be expected to appear separately with a Com- 
mentary added. It is to this series the volume containing 
the Fragments properly belongs. In the Acharnians at 
vs. 231 : 

KovK ivfyrm nplv Slv <r\OLvos avrouriv &irr€/jLiray(o 

6$V9 oBwTJpb^ . . . CTTUCCDTTOS LVa 

fn^or€ irardkriv Iri ras ifxas dfiTrcXovs. 

Mr. Blaydes's avia/ooc, proposed by him in 1845, fits in like 
a piece of a dissecting-map. At 1062, 

OTi^ ywrj 'oTi Tov iroXifiov r ovk d^to, 

Mr. Blaydes has the satisfaction of having anticipated 
Cobet by many years in writing alrla. So long ago as 
1845 Mr. Blaydes expressed his opinion that in the diffi- 
cult line, 1093, 

^pX^orpiScs, ra <fiCX.raO* 'Ap/ioBCov, KoXaC 

there was an allusion to the well-known scolium : and he 
wrote 

6p)(7jaTpC&€Sf TO ^Ckraff 'Apfio&C f Serai, 

But it may be doubted whether this or any of the proposed 
cures of a manifestly corrupt line are quite satisfactory. 
Mr. Blaydes now retains the MS. reading in his text. In 
NubeSj 744 : 

ic^ra rrfv yvia/JLTjv wdXiv 
KivrjiTov a^is avro koX (yyiaOpurov, 

by simply writing re for koI Mr. Blaydes heals the blemish. 
In 13 12 of the same play iSlZnr for iinZfiTei is admirable; 
and, far from the MSS. though it is removed, it is difficult 
to resist the force of illustration in support of irpofiaXd in 
Vesp. 21 : ISA. Uufg S77; 2Q. UpojiaXH ng roim <rv/jLv6Taig 
XiywVf where the MSS. give wpoaipu. Such conjectures as 
these and many others, e.£^. those on A v. loii. seff. 1282, 
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1671, show Mr. Blaydes at his best. There are indeed 
passages where I think he has changed the reading un- 
necessarily ; but I quite admit the large probability that 
his judgment is right and mine wrong. I take this oppor* 
tunity of thanking him for the extremely high honour he 
has done me by dedicating his work to me, an honour which 
I feel is much beyond my deserts. 

I regret that Mr. Blaydes does not see his way to ac- 
cepting my conjecture Oetov for aetov in Pax 960. Quite 
true, as Mr. Blaydes says, it would be difficult to show 
that sulphur was used at lustrations before sacrifices ; but 
Oiiov does not imply the use of actual sulphur. It meant 
originally, no doubt, to purify with sulphur ; but in ordinary 
use retained only the general sense of to hallow, as in Eur. 
HeL 865. A dipping of a myrtle branch in holy water, and 
sprinkling around the altar would be a OdiMxrtQ^ and there 
are several references to such acts of consecration in our 
author, as Thesm» 27. 

At a future time I hope to say something of the volume 
containing the Fragments. But at present I must con- 
clude by sincerely wishing Mr. Blaydes health and success 
in finishing what remains to crown his work. 



Leo's Plautus. — T. Macci Plauti Comoediae, Recog- 
novit Fridericus Leo. Vol. L Amphitruonem, As- 
inariam, Aululariam, Bacchides continens. 

This edition, when completed, will, if it proceeds as it has 
begun, be a very valuable text of Plautus. It is founded 
on the editions of Ussing and Loewe-Goetz, and its merit 
consists in the plan it follows, in the discrimination exr 
hibited in the choice of emendations, and in several excel- 
lent original conjectures. The editor does not aim at repro- 
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ducing the plays exactly as Plautus, or his editors of the 
second century before Christ, wrote them. He is satisfied, 
in some cases, if he can restore the recension to which our 
MSS. point — a recension which may belong to the age of 
Hadrian. Thus, although Leo denies that Plautus ad- 
mitted hiatus in the ordinary sense of the word, he does 
not remove it in his text, believing that it was admitted 
by careless or ignorant transcribers of the Hadrianic age. 
He is content to indicate in his note the most probable 
method by which the hiatus may be removed, whether by 
the addition of -^ to the ablative, by writing Aodt'e hocediCy by 
the insertion of egOy tanty or some small word which may 
have dropped out unnoticed because its omission left the 
sense untouched. Although I disagree with Leo as to the 
main question, I think this is a sensible plan, for it leaves 
the question, as it should be left in many cases, an open 
one ; first, between hiatus and no hiatus ; secondly, sup- 
posing no hiatus to be the true theory, between several 
equally balanced methods of removing it. 

Leo has adopted many of the best emendations of late 
editors and critics. I am glad to see, Asin. 395, Ussing's 
convent J sed for convenisset ; and Asin. 661, SeyflFert's pressor 
turn umerum for pressatum erunij taking their proper 
places in the text. I am surprised that Loewe-Goetz's nunc 
cuculoy Asin. 908, is not accepted : it seems to me certain. 
Of the editor's own emendations, by far the best is the fol- 
lowing : AuL 693 : 

£m, mater mea, 

Tibi rem potiorem verbo : clamat, parturit, 

where the MSS. give video ; and Asin. 372, Mox qtcom in 
Sauream mutabor cave tu ne succenseaSy where the MSS. give 
imitabor. These, especially the former, are quite beautiful. 
In some instances he is not so successfiil: for instance, 
in the beginning of the prologue of the Aulularia^ his 
*Patri \^favi^ avoque iam huius qui nunc hie habet' 
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seems to me very bad. Sometimes, too, he is not so care« 
ful as he should be in acknowledging the first author of 
the emendation he adopts : for instance, he puts forward as 
his own my emendation oi Amph. 207, although the con- 
jecture is assigned to me in Goetz's Preface, In Asin. 
331, I wrote, and I believe wrote rightly, *mitto: istuc^ 
istuc quod adfers aures expectant meae ' : compare the 
common iteration iKkiv ckccvo. Leo spoils this by writing 
•mitto istaec : istuc quod adfers' : which, I submit, is late 
Latin. That Leo has not exhausted the mine of emenda- 
tion may be seen by the following list of conjectures which 
have occurred to me while carefully reading the Amphu 
truo and Astnaria with the help of his edition : — 

AmphitruOj i. i. 22 [176]. 

Merc. Satiust me queri illo modo servitutem : 
Hodie qui fuerim liber eum nunc 
Potivit pater servitutis 
Hie qui verna natust queritur. 

It seems to me that three bacchii are wanted in the last 
line : I write : 

Hie quf vema ndtust quiritat. 

queritur was caused by yw^r/' above. It is strange that quiru 
tare^ found in Lucilius, Cicero's Correspondence, Livy, 
Apuleius, etc., does not occur in Plautus. It seems just 
the word wanted. 

Amph. I. I. 147 [303]. 

Agite, pugni, iam diust quom ventri victum non datis : 

lam pridem videtur factum, heri quod homines quattuor 

In soporem collocastis nudos. Sos. Formido male, 

Ne ego hie nomen meum eommutem at Quintus fiam e Sosia ; 

Quattuor f duros sopori se dedisse hie autumat : 

Metuo ne numerum augeam ilium. 
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For duros Leo reads nudoSy which is an improvement on 
the ordinary reading, vtros. But I beg leave to suggest the 
true reading is much nearer the MSS. It is duro soport\ the 
hard bed of death. Cf. Virgil, Aen, lo. 745 : O Hi dura quies 
oculos et ferreus urgei Somnus, The metaphor of slang is 
often very near the metaphor of epic poetry. 

Amph. 2, 2. 95 [727]. 

Sos. Atra bili percitast. 
Nulla res tam delirantis homines concinnat cito. 
Amph. Ubi primum tibi sensisti, mulier, impliciscier ? 

What construction has the last line ? Read : 
Ubi primum /e ibi sensisti mulier impliciscier ? 

Ibt scil. morbo atrae bilis. For impltcariy said of a diseased 
person : cf. MarL i. 101. 6: Ureret implicitum cum scelerata 
lues. Lucr. 6. 1232, with Munro's note. 

Amph, 3. 2. loi [891]. 

Jupp. Faciundumst mi illud, fieri quod illaec postulat, 
Si me illam amantem ad sese studeam recipere. 

Alcumena is distracted by the suspicions of her husband — 
amentem is clearly right for amantem, Jupiter says he 
must try and bring the distracted creature back to her 
senses [ad sese). A careless interpretation of the last words 
as referring to Amphitruo probably led to the weak cor- 
ruption amantem. 

Amph. 3. 3. 9 [964]. 

Sos. An id joco dixisti ? equidem serio ac vero ratus. 
Read : 

An id joco dixti ? equidem dictum serio ac vero ratus, 
or dixe. 

VOL. VI. G 
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Amph. 3. 3. 21 [976]. 
Nunc tu divine hue fac adsis, Sosia. 
Ready evidently : 

Nunc tu, tu divine hue fac adsis Sosia. 

Amph. 5. I. 10 [1062]. 

Strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus : ut subito, propere, ut valide 
tonuit. 

Tonare sviito is a natural expression : tonare propere is 
strange. Propere is clearly, in my opinion, a mistake for 
prope. We shall give a good anapaestic octonarius by 
writing — 

Strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus : ut ^uhiio^ prope^ valide, tonuit ! 

* How sudden, how close, how loud, was the thunder- 
clap!' 

Asin. I. 2. 16. [142]. 

Sordido vitam oblectabas pane, in pannis, inopia. 
Atque ea si erant magnam habebas omnibus di^gratiam. 

Inopia is not coordinate with in pannis; nor can a 
person be said to enjoy himself on poverty ; nor, again, can 
a person be said to be grateful to the gods for having even 
poverty, though he or she may be grateful for even mouldy 
bread and rags. Read inpia^ vocative. 

I add a few conjectures in the comparatively unexplored 
thickets of the Casina and Cistellaria. 

Casina 2. 6. 65 [313]. 

Cl. Victus es Chaline. St. Turn nos diu vivere, Olympio, 
Gaudeo. Pietate factumst mea atque majorum meam. 

Spengel gives dico vivere; Geppert hodie vincere^ neg- 
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lecting to inform us that vivere^ not vincere^ is the MS. 
reading. It is clear the true reading is: — 

Cl. Victus es Chaline. St. Turn nos di ivvere, Olympic ! ^ 
Ol. Gaudeo ! St. Pietate, etc. 

Castna 3. 5. 49 [576]. 

Pa. Ego htic missa stim ludere. St. Hetis Pardalfsca ! 

Pa. Quid ^st ! St. St ! Pa. Quid ? St. 6st, quod volo 6x- 

quirere ^x te 
Pa. Moram 6ffers mihi. 

^SW *hush/ is quite out of place here. The true 
reading is clearly 5/a.' * stop': cf. Pers. 2. 4. 3. 

Castna 5. 4. 16 [824]. 

St. Tui amoris causa ego istuc feci. Cl. Immo Hector illius 
Te quidem oppressisset. St. Feci ego istaec, dicta quae vos 
dicitis ? 

Hector illius B ; ecastor ilius A. Each is partly right ; 
read Hector Ilius. In the next line read oppressit for oppres- 
sisset, and /acta for dicta. 

St. Tui amoris causa ego istuc feci. Cl. Immo Hector Ilius 
Te quidem oppressit. St. Feci ego istaec, facta quae vos 
dicitis ? 

* I did it all for the love of you,' says the husband. To 
this monstrous statement Cleostrata replies by suggesting 
an excuse palpably, but not more, untrue — * Nay, Hector 
of Troy forced you ! ' For a similar absurdity compare 
Merc. 2. 4. 20, where Charinus, being at a loss where to 
get money, says : Achillem orabd aurum ut mihi det. Hector 

' This emendation I now find antici- my emendation of Men, 223, proposed 
pated by Ussing. I take the oppor- in last Hermathena. See his Nach^ 
tunity of resigning to C. F. W. Mueller trag^ p. 97. 

G 2 
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qui expensus futt, Y ox facta cf. 3. 5. 47, supra, quae facta 
dixi. 

Before leaving the play I suggest that 2. 8. 18 should 
be written 

Quid? * deosculer' ? Quae 'res'? quae 'voluptas'? quae *tua'? 

that by writing modio for tnodius in 3. 2. 8, against the MSS., 
the sense is spoilt ; and thaX patrt'ce gamtceque underlies the 
patrtceque amiceque of the MSS. 3. 6. 4. 

Cistellaria i. i. 72. 

Namque ecastor amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus : 
Gustu qui dat dulce, amarum ad satietatem usque oggerit. 

I propose quid for qui, * Love gives something sweet 
to the taste, and as for bitterness, he fills your cup with it 
to satiety.' 

Cistellaria i. i. 61. 
Mea excrucior, mea Gymnasium, male mihi est, male maceror. 

I make this an Iambic octonarius, and write — 

Mea lux, excrucior, mea Gymnasium, male mihist, male maceror. 

Cf. supra, Meus oculus^ mea Silenium. 

Curculio 2. 3. 9 [288]. 

Tum isti Graeci palliati capite operto qui ambulant, 
Qui incedunt suffarcinati cum libris cum sportulis, 
Constant conserunt sermones inter sese drapetae : 
Obstant, obsistunt, in cedunt cum suis sententiis : 
Quos semper videas bibentes esse in Thermopolio : 
Ubi quid subrupuere operto capitulo calidum bibunt, 
Tristes atque ebrioli incedunt, eos ego nunc si offendero 
Ex unoquoque eorum excutiam crepitum polentarium. 

Bibentes esse is strange Latin, and the fifth verse is en- 
closed in brackets by Ussing. I rather agree with Goetz, 
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who brackets the sixth verse. He gives libentes esse with E. 
I suggest to keep bibentes of B, and to read : — 

Quos semper videas bibentes asse in thermopolio. 

You may see these poverty-stricken philosophers drink- 
ing in the taverns at the cheapest rate. Cf. Varro, SaL 
Afen. p. 171, Riese : asse vtnum, asse pulmentarium 
Lucil. 5. 30 (MUll.) asse duas ficos. Mart. 9. 60. 22 : Asse 
duos caltces. Id. i. 104. 9 : Et Veientani bibitur faex crassa 
rubelli ; Asse cicer tepidum constat et asse Venus. 

ARTHUR PALMER. 



Fragmenta Herculanensia : A descriptive catalogue of 
the Oxford copies of the Herculanean Rolls, together 
with the texts of several papyri, accompanied by fac- 
similes ; edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow of Merton Collage, Ox- 
ford, at the Clarendon Press, 1885. 

A WORK on such a recondite and troublesome subject 
as the reading and elucidation of the Herculanean 
Fragments (as far as they have been opened*) would be 
nothing if not complete and thorough-going. Such a 
work, if any, should be done once and for all. To a 
description and history of the papyri and of the copies 
made from them, with criticisms on the value of their 
treatment by previous editors, should be added plates 
giving the exact appearance of the originals, in order that 
the palaeographist and student of philosophy may see the 
value of the several attempted emendations of the frag- 

' There are in England eight Rolls at Windsor, and four in the British 
still unopened: three at Oxford, one Museum (p. 8). 
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mentary remains ; and even where nothing approaching 
towards a connected sentence, but only isolated words or 
parts of words, . or even scattered letters, are found, these 
must be presented, as they might help to elucidate subse- 
quent discoveries ; and, lastly, a commentary explaining 
the fragments as far as possible must be added. All these 
dest'derafawe find supplied with the most masterly thorough- 
ness' and accuracy, and in the most convenient form for use 
by Prof. Scott. He has done the ivork once for all, and 
systematised the materials at present available for students 
who interest themselves in Greek palaeography or in the 
Epicurean philosophy : and such students will, I feel sure, 
show their gratitude by hearty and unqualified praise of 
Prof. Scott's work. Externally the book is quite splendid; 
indeed I do not remember to have seen any book produced 
by the Clarendon Press at Oxford of such unaffected 
beauty and elegance. 

If for no other reason. Prof. Scott's work was wanted 
owing to the many instances in which Zeller was misled by 
the carelessness and imaginativeness of the Naples editor, 
Scotti, who was not Epicurean enough to forbear attempt- 
ing to produce something out of nothing. To take a strik- 
ing example: in Pap. 152, col. 13, 1. 20, 21, the reading, as 
Scotti deciphered it, was voijriov Si Kara Tov^Epfiap\ov Koi 
n. E . . . . NOO (these letters barely formed). AKI . . . . 
EMENOVC Toifg flcoic, which he elaborated into votiriov Si 
Kara rov*'Epiiiap\ov Kui HvOokXi} to KXiaia koi vipiOBiJ.lvovg roig 

OfoifQ. Zeller says [Stoics^ &c., p. 468, note, Eng. trans., 
ed. 2) *the Kklma discussed by Hermarchus and Pythocles, 
cols. 13. 20, had reference to these [sc, dwellings of the 
gods), and not to ordinary feasts.' * Thus,' says Prof. 
Scott justly, * tabernacles for the gods have been evolved 
out of an original A.' Other examples of Zeller's being 

^ There is just one drawback, in that there is no index. 
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misled by Scotti are to be found on pp. i8i and 185 of 
Prof. Scott's work, and amusing instances of the Naples 
Editor's absurd imaginative pedantry may be seen in 
pp. 186, 188, 191, 195, 250. However, Scotti must get 
his praise for the excellent emendation pvuPovatiatvoc on 
Pap. 152, col. 10, 1. 10, 6(w 70^) 6wruxi7C 6 (/t)w)/ij3ovai/Li(€i;)oc 
anav{Ta) tov /3iov, though he reads the latter words as 
airavapKTTfiTWQ ; but, surely, that an Epicurean god could 
not be happy if whirled round without his breakfast would 
be too much of a truism for Philodemus to insist upon ! 

The value to the palaeographist of Prof. Scott's work 
is great. The Oxford facsimiles of the two important rolls 
('57"-'52> 2ind 26) are given almost entire, and remarks on 
the peculiarities of the WTiting, chiefly contractions, on 
pp. 98, 229: also facsimiles of Philodemus irepi 0avarov, 
and of a Latin Hexameter poem* on the war of Augustus 
against Antony are presented in an appendix. Prof. Scott 
has interesting notices (p. 14) of stichometric marks which 
occur on these rolls. Indeed the whole introduction tell- 
ing of the history of the rolls is well worth reading ; and 
the reasoning that the whole collection probably formed 
part of the library of Philodemus in the first instance, and 
afterwards passed into the house at Herculaneum of his 
patron, L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, seems clever and 
convincing. 

Philosophically, the most interesting point in Prof. 
Scott's book is the theory (in part due to Lachelier) de- 
rived from Cic. N. D. I. 49 (cf. § 105, 109), and the Here. 
Frag, on the perpetual change of the material of the Epi- 
curean gods. The gods do not remain for the smallest 
moment of time the ssune [Pap. 157-152, col. 10, 11), but 
the arrangement of the various atoms always continues the 
same, and so the mental state does not lose its personality; 

* For the history, and a probable conjecture as to its author, see pp. 51, 52. 
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and Philodemus does not forget to compare the personal 
identity of an individual persisting through complete 
changes of the bodily organism {Pap. 26, col. 7-9). Other 
discussions such as on the relations of the stars to the gods 
(152, col. 8, 1. 38 to col. 9, 1. 13), on the breathing and speak- 
ing of the gods (col. 13, 14), and on the Epicurean reply of 
inconsistency to the Stoics, who held in the face of an evil 
world a God at once omnipotent and beneficent, are all 
most interesting and instructive to the student of the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

Prof. Scott seems always to be on the side of good 
sense and probability. One may perhaps think that iinXda^ 
is the right reading in Pap. 152, Fr. 85, col. 2, 1. 13, sup- 
posing the dot over the v should be over the ic, and remem- 
bering iptXoKaXovfjitv fiBT tifTBXf(aQ in Thucydides : that the 
contradiction caused by Fr. 86, col. 5, 1. 28, is due to the 
return of common sense after she has been driven out by 
the pitchfork of such unpractical ideas as the perfect man : 
that SutXninfjiivwc in Pap. 26, col. 14, 1. 10, means * inter- 
penetrated thereby,' as in Plat. Phaed, 81 C, and a?caA//ir- 
Twcj * without seizing thoroughly ' (the significance of the 
gods). The adult man when once interpenetrated with 
fear of the gods (say, under some great calamity) after- 
wards oftentimes turns his thoughts to them, though in a 
less strong degree, and so not grasping their real nature : 
if he does not think of the gods at all, the trouble of 
soul remains ; and even if the trouble leaves no trace, and 
yet the man does not investigate and find out that the 
causes of his sufferings are material, he is no better oflF, 
he is liable to the same terrors again. Materialism is 
alone able to make and keep a man unterrified by the 
gods. These and many other such debateable points the 
reader might wish to discuss further with Prof. Scott, and 
convince or be convinced. For the present we must content 
'.irselves with offering him the praise and thanks which are 
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due for such an elaborate and complete work as he has 
issued, and which has given to the world the results of 
singular learning, patient labour, and acute reasoning. 

LOUIS C. PURSER. 



Catalogus Codicum Gk^ecorum Sinaiticorum. 
SCRIPSIT V. Gardthausen Lipsiensis. Oxonii: E 
Typographeo ClarendontanOy MDCCCLXXXVI. pp. viii. 
294. 

The Library of the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai has long had an interest for the learned, especially 
since Tischendorf's discovery there of the Codex now 
called Sinaiticus. The question could not fail to be often 
asked. What other treasures may not be there concealed ? 
In order to answer this question the University of Leipsic 
in 1880 sent Prof. Gardthausen to examine the library of 
Mount Sinai as well as that of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. The present volume is the result of his labours at 
Mount Sinai. Never, he assures us, has he seen Codices 
of venerable age so neglected and so injured by time. 
Many of the best are hidden away in chests in the chapel 
of the Virgin, * rudis indigestaque moles.' 

The total number of items catalogued is 1223. The 
great majority are, as might be supposed, biblical or 
ecclesiastical. Thus there are 55 separate copies of the 
four Gospels, besides as many evangeliaria, ranging from 
the ninth century to the sixteenth. Of the Psalms there 
are 128 copies, about 28 of which date from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Homilies, other patristic 
works. Lives of Saints, liturgical works, etc., are nume- 
rous. There are two Euripidean Codices, one of the fifteenth 
century, containing the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phcenissae, 
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in which it deserves to be noticed that ypafijuLaroc is twice 
written for S/oa/uaroc; the other of the 14th century, with 
scholia, containing fragments of the same plays. 

Professor Gardthausen has provided very complete 
indices, with the help of which the student can readily 
find whatever he may be in search of. For example, we 
find here described the most ancient dated Greek manu- 
script written on *charta bombycina' (No. 973), dated 1153, 
and another still older, apparently, on the same material, 
not dated, but assigned by the Professor to the X.-Xl.th 
century. Many of the MSB. assigned to the loth century 
have the letters written below the line. One modest scribe 
calls himself KaKOfx6va\oQ koI KaKoypi^oq. poKivSvrfig is a 
frequent epithet of the scribe. It is not Professor Gardt- 
hausen's fault that this Catalogue is not complete. The 
monks assured him — * omni adseveratione' — that no other 
Greek MSB. existed besides those that he had examined, 
but he has since found that, for some unknown reason, 
some were kept back both from him and from the Russian 
scholar KondakofF, who visited the convent in 1881. The 
Catalogue of the Sinaitic MSB. is followed by a Spicilegium 
of the libraries of Alexandria and of Patmos, and there are 
added several facsimiles of MBS. and ornaments. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 



Ovid, *Tribtia,' Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. G. Owen, B. A., Classical 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester, and for- 
merly Open Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Oxford^ at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 

Thib neat and carefully composed volume is the first 
instalment of two larger works on the Trisiia — the first 
to deal with the text, and the latter to be a complete 
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edition with an extended explanatory Commentary. And 
certainly we have good reason, while welcoming this instal- 
ment, at the same tin^e to look forward with interest to Mr. 
Owen's larger works ; for an English edition of the TrisHa 
and Epistles from Pontus is much wanted ; and Mr. Owen 
justly says that the want of an edition systematically treat- 
ing of the lives of Ovid and his friends is a principal reason 
of the neglect into which this portion of Ovid's writings 
has fallen — a portion which possesses considerable auto* 
biographical interest, which shows so eminently Ovid's 
wonderful fluency of expression, and which is so admirably 
fitted for school reading. Accordingly, Mr. Owen gives a 
full account of the life of Ovid and his banishment — touch- 
ing the cause of which he follows the now generally ac- 
cepted view of M. Gaston Boissier — and tells us all that is 
known about his various friends and patrons. This latter 
section wanders a little outside the scope of the volume, 
and belongs rather to the larger edition ; but its complete- 
ness and learning render it very acceptable, and show 
Mr. Owen's wide knowledge of his subject and powers of 
exposition. 

Indeed, in exposition Mr. Owen especially excels. 
Nothing could be more clearly and concisely put than his 
account of the Roman book in the Appendix, or his many 
notes on grammar which are models of clearness, e.g. 5.49 
(origin of ablatives of comparison) ; 6.14 (periphrastic future 
in apodoses); Q.17 (tense after dum); and his translations 
are often most excellent, e.g. 4.6 : *erutaque ex imis fervet 
harena fretis' is rendered *and thrown up from the depths 
of the sea, the sand is a seething mass.' 

If any fault is to be found with Mr. Owen, it is in some- 
times deferring too much to authority, while he himself is 
so well equipped for forming independent judgments. Thus 
from the multitude of counsellors he does not definitely 
decide for exiUm (2.86) meaning * short,' the only inter- 
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pretation which the context will admit of; but the counsel- 
lors have not (it would be a pity if they had) made him 
alter the order of lines in 6.29, fol., or fail to interpret 
'hauserat' (11. 16) by * drained.' The note on this latter 
passage by Mr. Owen is admirable. Again, is there any 
evidence for the interpretation of *tituli' (1.53), taken from 
Rich ? Does * titulus ' originally mean anything more than 
an inscription, especially one recounting exploits on statues 
(Juv. I. 130), or tombstones (Juv. 10. 143), or trophies (Tac. 
An. ii. 18, 22\ and hence *fame.' Something more definite 
than Trist. iv. 2. 20 (cf Prop. iv. 4. 16) must be adduced to 
prove that this term was specially applied to notice-boards 
carried in triumphs. At i. 96 the reference to Cic. Alt i. 
19. 9 is not to the point : * tamen ' merely means * however* 
there, and does not go closely with * aliquid.' At 3. 22 I 
question if * funus tacitum ' was a technical term for an 
ordinary (tralaticium) funeral, though Rich and Goll (Gal- 
lus III. 495) take it as such, but without further evidence 
than our present passage. No doubt the plebeian funeral 
was * tacitum ' in comparison with the cornua, tubae, tibi- 
cines, &c. &c. of the noisy (Hor. Sat, i. 6. 43) funerals of the 
great. The interpretation of *ab hac' (3. 29) given by Mr. 
Owen, viz. * close to her,' may be virtually right, though 
the words cannot have quite such a pregnant force ; they 
cannot mean more than * in her direction.' Such an exten- 
sive idea as * close to her,' towering up to her, Ovid would 
have expressed more fully. Further, in Mel, 9. 33 * a pec- 
tore varas * means * curved away from my breast ' in the 
posture of defence. But would a defender of * by means of 
her' deserve no hearing? Would that use of *ab* be 
harsher than (say) * turbo quem celer assueta versat ab arte 
puer ' (Tibull. i. 5. 4). Does not the addition of *cernens', 
too, make for this interpretation? It is rather otiose 
otherwise. Again, in 3. ^%y is 'dare manus' the regular 
phrase for a conquered gladiator extending his hands 
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towards the conqueror in confession of defeat r Is it not 
rather, as Orelli on Hor. Epod. 17. i, and Long on Caes. 
B, G, V. 31, take it, of the conquered soldier holding out his 
hands to the conqueror to bind ? We may compare Ovid, 
Pont. i. 2. 48, * et dare captivas ad fera vincla manus'. Nor 
does it seem imperative to take Mibellus' as necessarily 
having a diminutive force in 7. 33 ; it is rather used metri 
gratia: cf. Catull. 14. 11, also Juv. 13. 62, compared with Cic. 
Divin. i. 72. And I cannot for a moment believe that in 
the very fine simile (9. 13) Ovid had even the slightest 
thought of the slang sense of * umbra', * a hanger-on ', * an 
uninvited guest ' ; it would be painfully incongruous ; besides 
he is talking, not of parasites, but of the fickle crowd of 
clients. Lastly, what was the name of the ship in 10. i ? 
Was it Minerva ? We often find ships of that name (C.LL. 
X. 3406, 3453, 3520, 3619, 3626). Or was it • Cassis,' as v. 3 
seems to indicate ? I do not know any example of a ship 
called after an inanimate object except * Quadriga' (Wil- 
manns, 1667). I do not believe that Armata, C.LL. x. 3589, 
is the name of a Miburna.' 

As regards settling the text, Mr. Owen has done good 
service. Besides making us acquainted with the valuable 
MS. of Holkham Hall, and collating a vast number of 
others, he has estimated the value of all the diflferent MSS. 
of the Tristiay and reduced them to their proper classes, 
showing the few really important MSS., and the mass of 
interpolated ones. This leads to readings different from 
the ordinary text, e.g. ^pits* for spins' in 2. 104. And Mr. 
Owen deserves congratulation for inserting ^est' in 8. 16. 
The defence of Merkel's conjecture, 8. 21, vel dtcare^ and of 
the ordinary reading reltquit (for relegit) in 10. 24, seem 
quite satisfactory. But it is impossible to follow Mr. Owen 
in reading (9.35), Esto et iam miseris pietas. The ordinary 
reading will do very well — * there is a fitting affection due 
towards poor exiles, too (as well as towards these illustrious 
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and equal friends), and it is approved of even when shown 
to an enemy ; but ah ! how few I can move to hearken to 
my words'. 

This is, however, a very small matter. If we were to 
give all the excellent notes, we should reprint nearly the 
whole volume. It is beautifully produced, and accu- 
rately printed, though in note on 2. 31 we should have 
fugiatvey on 2. 48 v6Tpo(i6\oc. In short, the book is a really 
admirable little edition, and one likely to induce students 
to read the Tristia^ and read them with pleasure. Mr. 
Owen has taken this comparatively uncultivated field of 
the Tristia and Pontic Epistles to himself, and the proscissio 
has been most successful ; so that we feel sure from his 
labours thereon a rich crop will be produced, when we 
come to the harvest. 

LOUIS C. PURSER. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 

THE disinclination of English economists to examine 
the history and development of their subject has led 
to the existence and perpetuation of the most curious 
errors, with regard to the views held by even the most 
eminent expounders of the science ; and as a further result 
the criticism of the various doctrines is by no means 
thorough. The following notes deal with some points 
which have, I venture to think, been generally misappre- 
hended : — 

I. 

All writers, till a very recent period, have represented 
the mercantile theory as resting on a simple and contemp- 
tible delusion, viz. the belief that money was the only form 
of wealth ; though more correct views are to be found in 
the later histories, the exact position of the English mer- 
cantilists is not clearly stated. In reality such writers as 
Mun, so far from being reactionary, were reformers who 
sought to remove the prohibition previously existing on 
the exportation of the precious metals. Their attitude 
towards those earlier writers, who supported the * balance 
of bargains' theory — to use Jones's phrase — resembles that 
of the moderate protectionists in the United States towards 
the more extreme advocates of restriction. A reference to 
A. Smith's quotations would suggest this view, which 
Mun's work, England's Treasure in Foreign Trade^ con- 
firms. 

II. 

The Physiocrates have also suflFered at the hands of 
their successors. We are led to believe that they ad- 
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vanced a doctrine directly opposed to the most obvious 
facts, namely, that the cultivator of the soil is the only 
real producer of wealth. Not to dwell on the distinct 
declaration of Turgot, that Gournay, an important mem- 
ber of the school, held that real wealth was produced in 
manufactures, it is well to see in what respect these active 
and conscientious thinkers, taken as a body, were really 
peculiar. It was in their view of * net produce,' which they 
believed could be obtained from land only; a doctrine 
which, though in general erroneous, would under certain 
conditions be correct. For let it be assumed that wages 
are at the minimum — the^ natural rate according to 
A. Smith and Ricardo — and further that profits also are 
in the same position, then it seems clear that there would 
be no room for saving from either of these constituents of 
gross revenue, nor could either be taxed, since any reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages would starve the labourer, and 
any lowering of profits would diminish savings. Such is 
substantially the view put forward by the editor* of the 
Kehl edition of Voltaire in defending the Physiocrates 
against the sarcasms levelled at them in Uhomme aux 
quarante dcus. 

It is interesting to notice the gradual extension of the 
term * net produce ' ; with the French iconomistes it is only 
to be found in rent : A. Smith and. his followers added 
profits as a further source; and, finally, J. S. Mill (Book 
I. ch. xi. § i) extends it, so as to include that portion of 
wages which exceeds the minimum. A curious survival 
of the physiocratic doctrine is to be found in Caimes* 
objection to the action of trades unionism [Leading Prm» 
ctpleSy ch. iii. pt. 2, § 6), which rests on the assumption 
that profits are at the minimum, and therefore cannot be 
reduced. 

* Probably Condorcet. 
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III. 



In considering the meaning ascribed by A. Smith to 
the term * Political Economy', the decisive passage seems 
to have been overiooked by his numerous editors. It is 
not the frequently-quoted statement at the opening of 
Book IV., but rather the following : Speaking of the ' Phy- 
siocrates' (Book iv., ch. ix., ed. M*Culloch 307a) he says, 
* This sect in their writings, which are very numerous, and 
which treat not only of what is properly called Political 
Economy, or of the nature and causes of the wealth of nations^ 
&c'. It is therefore certain that *an inquiry into Political 
Economy' is exactly the same as *an inquiry into the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations ', the very title 
of his work, and Mr. Sidgwick's idea that he did not intend 
to write a treatise on Political Economy, is disposed of. 
Two reasons may plausibly be given for the adoption of 
the longer title. In the first place it is less technical and 
more likely to attract the general reader ; and again, the 
other title would have invited comparison with Sir J. 
Stewart's Principles of Political Economy^ a work which, 
while completely refuting its doctrines, he intentionally 
avoided noticing. 

IV. 

The arrangement of the Wealth of Nations has been 
admitted by M*Culloch to be * perplexed and illogical.' 
Dr. Cossa tells us that it has * no systematic arrangement,' 
and economists generally seem to accept this judgment; 
but whatever be the weight of authority in its favour, it 
arises from the adoption of a wrong stand-point. The 
critics start from Say's conception of Economics as The 
science which treats of the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth, and it is only natural that, tried 
by this test, the Wealth of Nations should appear confused. 

VOL. VI. H 
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A. Smith may, however, fairly claim to be judged from his 
own point of view, and if this be done the arrangement will 
appear sufficiently clear and judicious. His work falls into 
four parts : (i) Books I. and li., which deal with Economic 
Theory ; (2) Book ni., treating of Economic History ; 

(3) Book rv., which treats of Economic Policy ; and 

(4) Book v., which contains the foundations of the Science 
of Finance. The eminent German economist Rau, and 
many other writers in that country, have followed the 
arrangement thus sketched out. Knies, for instance, tells 
us that Theory, Politics, and Finance, are the three de- 
partments of national economy. The sub-division of 
the part which deals with theory is peculiar, but from 
A. Smith's position defensible. He is considering the 
causes of wealth, which he finds are two; (i) The skill, 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour is applied; 
and (2) the proportion between producers and non-pro- 
ducers : the former is determined by division of labour; 
the latter by the proportion between capital and revenue ; 
therefore the division of labour is the opening subject of 
Book I., and capital the main topic of Book II. 

V. 

The disposition of English economists from 1820 on- 
wards has been to separate Ricardo's Principles from 
A. Smith's work, and to regard the latter as superseded. 
Thus, J. S. Mill speaks of the • superior lights ' of Ricardo, 
and De Quincy extols him in the most extravagant way. 
Now that the inevitable reaction has set in, it may be well 
to notice that the Principles 0/ Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion is merely a development of special parts of A. Smith's 
exposition ; and that, as a whole, it cannot be properly 
understood apart from its foundation. Its relation to the 
Wealth of Nations closely resembles that of Cairnes* Lead* 
ing Principles to J, S. Mill's treatise. It may best be re- 
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garded as composed of three separate sections^ viz: — (i) 
Chaps. 1-7, which expand and criticise A. Smith's theory 
of value and distribution, by the aid of Malthus' theory of 
rent, and the author's more rigid conception of a natural 
rate of wages ; (2) Chaps. 8-18, which, in like manner, 
develop and amend A. Smith's doctrines on Taxation ; and 
(3) Chaps. 19-32, which consist of miscellaneous criticisms 
on various doctrines of A. Smith, Malthus, and Say. The 
great error of Ricardo's followers seems to have been their 
belief that his was a didactic work, whereas it was essen- 
tially one of investigation. 

VI. 

The arrangement of J. S. Mill's Principles is easily seen 
to be a modification of that adopted by J. B. Say ; but 
though the work of a trained logician, it is nevertheless 
extremely defective — much more so than its model ; for — (i) 
The omission of a separate department dealing with con- 
sumption produces various difficulties, such as the intro- 
duction of the proposition * Demand for commodities is not 
a demand for labour,' in a most unsuitable place ;^ and, as 
a consequence, its establishment as the true pons asinorum 
of the subject ; the strange disregard of the evils inflicted 
on consumers by retaliatory revenue duties, and his neglect 
of the different effects of different forms of expenditure. 
(2) The separation of exchange and distribution, though in 
itself expedient, is spoiled by putting exchange after dis- 
tribution proper, so that the student stumbles on supply 
and demand before the meaning of those important terms 
has been explained (it is a minor matter that the use does 
not correspond with the later formal definition). Those 
later writers who, like Cherbuliez, Walker, and Sidgwick, 
treat of exchange first, are surely wiser. (3) The addition 
of a special book on * dynamical' as apart from ^statical' 

^ It of course belongs to consumption. 

H2 - ^ . . 
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economics, though due to the authority of Comte, was a 
most unlucky innovation ; for the conception is not con- 
sistently carried out (Chaps. 10-13 of Book I., which treat 
of the laws ot increase of the productive agents, belong, 
properly speaking, to dymamics). Nor, if it were, is it 
possible to isolate the economic from the other aspects of 
social progress. The consequence is, that in Mill's 4th 
Book we find only a statement of some general tendencies 
which are partially operative in a particular stage of English 
economy, but which are certainly not applicable to econo- 
mic development in general, as the interesting but too 
brief notice of actual economic progress given in the intro- 
duction is sufficient to prove. (4) The functions of the State 
are correctly treated separately, but various chapters in- the 
preceding Books should have been reserved for this practical 
part ; amongst these may be mentioned the chapter on * The 
Abolition of Cottierism,' and the two chapters dealing with 
•Remedies for Low Wages' in the 2nd Book, as also that on 
* The Regulation of the Currency* in the 3rd Book. (5) It isa 
serious defect that the rules which should guide individual 
action in economic matters are only incidentally touched on. 
It may, perhaps, be admissible to support the fore- 
going criticism of Mill's arrangement by stating what 
appears to be the really correct one. The main division 
is into science and art ; the former is best subdivided into 
four departments — production, circulation (which includes 
both exchange and transport), distribution, and consump- 
tion: the latter would have two branches, viz. — (i) the action 
of the State respecting wealth, or economic legislation^ ^lvA 
(2) individual conduct or economic morality, if the term may 
be allowed. This latter branch would be in close con- 
nexion with the scientific department of consumption. In 
each section the evolution of the various economic struc- 
tures and functions should be considered, as well as their 
supposed normal condition. 
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VII. 

* The distribution of wealth, therefore, depends on the 
laws and customs of society ': J. S. Mill, Principles^ Book II., 
ch. i., § I. *The three requisites of production . . . are 
labour, capital, and land . . . Since each of these elements 
of production may be separately appropriated, the industrial 
community may be considered as divided into landowners, 
capitalists, and productive labourers . . . These three classes 
are considered in political economy as making up the whole 
community*: ib.y Book II., ch. iii., § i. 

We learn from the autobiography that Mill regarded 
the distinction between the laws of production and those 
of distribution as his principal contribution to economics ; 
but the passages quoted above show that his ideas were 
not quite clear on the point in question. The term distri- 
bution can bear at least two different meanings — (i) the 
division of wealth among the different persons or social 
classes which constitute a society; and (2) the division of 
the produce among the owners of the several agents of pro- 
duction. The latter is its meaning in the second passage 
quoted, and, if adopted, it follows that A. Smith and Ri- 
cardo were right in holding that distribution was governed 
by definite laws in the same manner as production ; for the 
share due to each productive agent is under a system of 
competition capable of precise determination, and is not, 
therefore, a matter for human arrangement. Mill's con- 
fusion is the result of his not thoroughly carrying out the 
fruitful idea that distribution is a social matter, and that 
the organization of classes is quite distinct from the question 
of the ownership of the various requisites of production. 

VIIL 

* Only through the principle of competition has political 
economy any pretension to the character of a science' : 
J. S, Mill, Principles^ Book II., ch. iv., § 1. 
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There is here a confusion between * science ' and * exact 
science.' Economic science meets with customary condi- 
tions in almost all states of society, and, therefore, could 
hardly ever exist if Mill's statement were true. It would 
be as reasonable to say * Only through the principle of 
gravitation has Geology any pretension to the character of 
a science.' Bagehot seems to adopt this erroneous view 
when he speaks of the * customary ' as the * pre-economic ' 
age [Physics and Politics^ p. ii); but the context shows 
that he alludes to the current economic precepts, which he 
regards as ^ political economy,' a different, but still more 
vulgar error. 

IX. 

The theory of International Exchanges, or, to speak 
more generally, exchanges between distant places : J. S. 
Mill, Book in. ch. xvi. § 2. 

This passage, and several which immediately follow it, 
suggest, if they do not directly state, an erroneous doctrine, 
namely, that the peculiar theory of international trade and 
values is based on the fact of distance, and is merely a 
special case of a more general problem. This idea has 
been adopted by Mr. Sidgwick [Principles^ Book II. ch. iii. 
§ 2) who then naturally criticises Mill's procedure (in Book 
III. ch. xviii.) of omitting cost of carriage as non-essential. 
Mr. Macleod also avails himself of Mill's statements, in 
order to assail the theory, by showing the difficulty of 
drawing a line between the two classes of near and distant 
exchanges. In truth, the substance of Mill's doctrine is 
sound, though the particular mode of statement is objec- 
tionable. The need of a special theory for international 
values arises from the immobility of labour and capital, 
which may indeed be produced by distance, but may also 
result from various other causes. Ricardo and Caimes 
have both adhered to this more correct view. 
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X. 

*The only case in which, on mere principles of political 
economy, protecting duties can be defensible is, when they 
are imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising 
nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country ' : 
J. S. 1A\\\^ Principles^ Book v., ch. x., § i. This concession 
to protectionism has perhaps been more frequently quoted 
than any other passage in the book, but its real bearing 
has not been accurately appreciated. It should be noticed 
that it only applies to an industry previously unknown in 
the protecting country (hence the special reference to 
young countries), and, as stated, is theoretically defensible. 
It fails, however, as a practical rule — and the question of 
protection is always practical, not theoretical — owing to the 
non-recognition of other elements; for — (i) The loss inflicted 
by a protecting duty is present and certain; the gain is 
future and contingent; interest on the wealth sacrificed 
during the period of protection should therefore be taken 
into account ; ' (2) There is the serious danger of protect- 
ing unsuitable industries, in which case the loss will not 
be recompensed by any gain ; (3) The duty should be only 
for the right amount ; if for more, it enables the producers 
to gain unduly ; if for less, it is ineffectual ; (4) It should 
be retained for the right time, and no longer, for similar 
reasons to those assigned in the last case. When we re- 
member that for each commodity a different rate of duty, 
and a different time, would probably be advisable, the 
complexity of the problem is apparent, and we see that 
the possibilities of mistake are increased ; (5) Mill does not 
allow for the over-sanguine disposition of mankind, which 
was recognized by A. Smith, as inducing men to engage 
even in the most hopeless enterprises, and he moreover 

' Professor Sumner has pointed out this in his recent work, Proiecttom'sm, 
pp. 1 1 5-6. 
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disregards the value of the ultimate good-will of a business 
established by initial losses ; (6) If the theory of profit 
advanced by Professor Walker, which assimilates it to 
rent, be correct, another objection exists. Will not pro- 
tection lower the no-profit margin, and thus enable the 
more skilled employers, and those possessing partial natu- 
ral monopolies, to gain an unearned increment ? It should 
be added that the actual distribution of the various manu- 
facturing industries tends to support Walker^s doctrine; 
{7) The industries being all foreign, and needing to be 
naturalized, it follows that only a few industries can be 
thus treated, and the advantage would therefore be triflings 
and one to which the maxim de minimis non curat Ux would 
apply. 

When all the above considerations are taken into ac* 
count — they are independent, and, united, possess cumula« 
tive force— it seems to follow that Mill's exceptional case 
is a mere theoretical subtilty, and does not come within the 
region of practice. Nor is this an isolated instance in 
Economics : the case of an inconvertible paper currency, 
strictly limited as to quantity, is still stronger ; but though 
Mill recognizes in theory the possibility of issuing such a 
currency without depreciation, in practice he rejects it, and 
dwells on *the importance of adhering to a simple principle 
intelligible to the most untaught capacity', and adds, *the 
temptation to over-issue in certain financial emergencies 
is so strong that nothing is admissible which can tend 
in however slight a degree to weaken the barriers which 
restrain it': Principles^ Book ill. ch. xiii., § 2. The sub- 
stitution of * protection' and Apolitical' for • over-issue' and 
* financial' in the above passage will not weaken its force. 
We may with considerable confidence hold that • taxation 
for revenue, and revenue only,' is the sound rule for the 

statesman. 

C. F. BASTABLE. 
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GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO 

EUCLID.* 



DiNOSTRATUS was brother of Menaechmus, and is men- 
tioned by Eudemus, together with Amyclas and Menaech- 
mus, as having made the whole of geometry more perfect.' 
The only notice of his work which has come down to us 
is contained in the following passage of Pappus : — 

* For the quadrature of the circle a certain curve' was 
employed by Dinostratus, Nicomedes, and some other more 
recent geometers, which has received its name from the 
property that belongs to it; for it is called by them the 
quadratrix (rar/oayoiv/^oi/aa), and its generation is as fol- 
lows : — 

* Let a square a&'yi be assumed, and about the centre y 
let the quadrant^ /StS be described, and let the line 7/3 be 



• The previous portions of this Paper 
have appeared in Hermathena, Vol. 
iii., No. ▼. ; Vol, iv., No. vii. ; and 
Vol. v.y Nos. z. and zi. 

Since the publication of the last part 
the two works announced in the note 
on the title (Hermathena, Vol. v., 
p. 403) have appeared : Autolyci de 
Sphaera quae movetur Libera De arti- 
bus et occasibus Libri duo : una cum 
scholiis antiquis e libris manuscriptis 
edidit Latina interpretatione et com- 
mentariis instmzit F. Hultsch, Lipsiae, 
1885 ; Diopkantos of Alexandria ; A 
Study in the History of Greek Algebra^ 
by T. L. Heath, Cambridge, 1885. 



The following works have also been 
published : Euclidis Elemental edidit et 
Latine interpretatus est J. L. Heiberg, 
Dr. Phil., vol. iv. libros xi.~xiii. con- 
tinens, Lipsiae, 1885 ; Die Lekre von 
den Kegelschnitten im Altertum von 
Dr. H. G. Zeuthen, erster halbband, 
Kopenhagen, 1886. 

' See Hermathena, vol. v. p. 406 (a). 

' ypofifiii. The Greeks had no spe- 
cial name for * a curve.' 

' wtpiift4ptiaf arc. * Ex recentiorum 
usu W9pi^4p9iay id est partem aliquam 
totius circuli circumferentiae, Emestum 
Nizze, Theodosii interpretem, secuti 
plerumque arcum interpretati sumus.' 
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moved so that the point y remain fixed, and the point ^ be 
borne along the quadrant /StS : again, let the straight line 
/3a, always remaining parallel to the line 78, accompany 
the point /3 while it is borne along the line /Sy ; and let the 




line 7/3, moving uniformly, pass over the angle J378 — that 
is, the point /3 describe the quadrant j3cS — in the same time 
in which the straight line /3a traverses the line /3y — that is, 
the point /3 is borne along /jy. It will evidently happen 
that each of the lines 7/3 and /3a will coincide simultaneously 
with the straight line 7S, Such then being the motion, the 
straight lines /3a, fiy in their motion will cut one another in 
some point, which always changes its place with them ; by 
which point, in the space between the straight lines /37, 781 
and the quadrant /3£8, a certain curve concave towards the 
same side such as /3rj0, is described ; which indeed seems to 
be useful for finding a square, which shall be equal to a 
given circle. But its characteristic property is this : — if any 
line, as 7»j{, be drawn to the circumference, as the whole 
quadrant /3£8 is to the arc tS, so is the straight line ^y to 
i|X ; for this is evident from the generation of the curve.'* 



(Autolyci dt Sphaera quae movetur 
Liber y de ortibtis et occasibus Libri 
duo, ed. F. Hultsch, Praefatio, p. xiv. 
Lipsiae, 1885.) 



^ Pappi Alexandrini Collectionis quae 
supgrsunty ed. Hultsch, vol. i. pp. 250, 
252. 
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Pappus has, moreover, transmitted to us the property 
of the quadratrix, from which it received its name, toge- 
ther with the proof. It is as follows : — 

* If 0/378 be a square, and /3cS be the quadrant about the 
centre y, and the line ^ifi be the quadratrix described as in 
the manner given above ; it is proved that : as the quadrant 
5c/3 is to the straight line jSy, so is jSy to the straight line 
78. For if it is not, the quadrant Si/3 will be to the line /Sy 
as /Sy to a line greater than 7O, or to a lesser. 

* In the first place let it be, if possible [as jSy], to a 
greater line yic ; and about the centre 7 let the quadrant ^ijk 
be described, cutting the curve at the point ly; let the per- 
pendicular i]\ be drawn, and let the joining line yt) be 
produced to the point c. Since then : as the quadrant 8f/3 
is to the straight line /37, so is ^y — that is 7S — to the 
line yic, and as 7S is to 7K, so is the quadrant /3cS to the 
quadrant tv^ (for the circumferences of circles are to each 
other as their diameters),' it is evident that the quadrant 
Cific is equal to the straight line ^y. And since, on account 
of the property of the curve, there is : as the quadrant )3{S 
is to the arc jS, so is fiy to »jX ; and therefore : as the qua- 
drant ?i|ic is to the arc lyic, so is the straight line ^y to the 
line i|X. And it has been shown that the quadrant ^ijk is 
equal to the straight line ^y ; therefore the arc r\K will be 
equal to the straight line lyA, which is absurd. Therefore it 
is not true that : as the quadrant jScS is to the straight line 
/Sy, so is j37 to a line greater than yd.' 

* Further, I say, that neither is it to a line less than 7O. 
For, if possible, let it be to 71c, and about the centre 7 let 
the quadrant ^/ik be described, and let the line Kn be drawn 
at right angles to the line 7S, cutting the quadratrix at the 
point i|, and let the joining line 71? be produced to the 

* * Hoc theorema eztat v propos. 1 1 aequales anguli insistunt inter se esse 
ct viii propos. 22 ; simul autem scrip- ut radios.' (Ibid, p. 257, n.) 
tor tacite efficit circulorum arcus quibus 
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point €. In like manner then to what has been proved 
above, we show that the quadrant tpx is equal to the 
straight line j37, and that: as the quadrant /3t8 is to the 
arc fS — that is, as the quadrant C/xic to the arc /ik — so is the 




straight line fiy to the line »jic. From which it is evident 
that the arc /ik is equal to the straight line ici|> which is 
absurd. Therefore it is not true that : as the quadrant jScS 
is to the straight line /Sy, so is jSy to a line less than 70. 
Neither is it to a greater, as has been proved above ; there- 
fore it is to the line 7O itself.'* 

Pappus continues — * This also is evident, that if a third 
proportional be taken to the straight lines O7, 7/8, the 
straight line [thus found] will be equal to the quadrant 
/ScS ; and four times this line will be equal to the circum- 
ference of the whole circle. But the straight line, which is 
equal to the circumference of a circle, being found, it is 
evident that a square equal to the circle itself can be easily 
constructed : for the rectangle under the perimeter of a 
circle and its radius is double of the circle, as Archimedes 
proved.'^ 

Pappus also relates that Sporus justly found fault with 
this curve, for two reasons : — 



« Ibid. pp. 256, 258. 

*' * Paulo aliis verbis Pappus id theo- 
rema enuntiat atque ipse Archimedes 
circuli dimens. propos. i : wfij kvk\os 



Xffos fffrl rpijAv^ ipOoywvt^f oZ ^ fihr 
4k rov K^vrpov t<ni /n§ r&p wtpl t^f 
ipB^tft ^ 9h wfpl/ifTpos rp \otirp. (Ibid, 
p. 259, n. 2.) 
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1. * It takes for granted the very thing for which the 
quadratrix is employed ; for it is not possible to make one 
point move from j3 to 7 along the straight line jSy in the 
same time that another point moves along the quadrant 
/3«8, unless the ratio of the straight line to the quadrant is 
first known, inasmuch as it is necessary that the rates of 
the motions should be to each other in the same ratio.' 

2. * The extremity of the curve which is employed for 
the quadrature of the circle — that is, the point in which the 
quadratrix cuts the straight line yS — is not found ; for when 
the straight lines 7/3, /3a, being moved, are brought simul- 
taneously to the end of their motion, they coincide with the 
line 7S, and no longer cut one another — for the cutting 
ceases before the coincidence with the line aS, which inter- 
section on the other hand is taken as the extremity of the 
curve, in which it meets the straight line aS : unless, per- 
haps, some one might say that the curve should be con- 
sidered as produced — just as we suppose that straight lines 
are produced— as far as aS ; but this by no means follows 
from the principles laid down ; but in order that this point 
9 may be assumed, the ratio of the quadrant to the straight 
line must be presupposed.' 

He then adds, that * unless this ratio is given, one 
should not — trusting to the authority of the inventors — 
accept a curve, which is rather of a mechanical kind {riiv 

ypa/iifAfiv jn^xj^viKioripav rrtuQ ovaav).'^ 

Sporus was a mathematician whose solution of the 
Delian problem has been handed down by Eutocius in his 
Commentary on the treatise of Archimedes On the Sphere 
and Cylinder;^ this solution, he tells us, is the same as that 
of Pappus, which precedes it in Eutocius, and which is also 
gfiven by Pappus himself in the third and eighth books of 

• Ibid. pp. 252, 254. mentariis Eutocii^ ed. Heiberg, vol. iiL 

• Archimcdis, Opera omnia cum com- pp. 90, 92. 
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his Collections}^ M. Paul Tannery thinks that Sporus was 
the teacher, or an elder fellow-pupil of Pappus, and places 
him towards the end of the third century of our era ; and, 
further, he identifies him with Poms (Sporus) of Nicaea, 
the author of a collection entitled ^A/oKrroraXiica Kiip/a (see 
Hermathena, vol. iv. p. 1 88), which contained, according 
to M. Tannery, extracts from mathematical works relating to 
the quadrature of the circle and the duplication of the cube, as 
also a compilation in relation to the Meteorologies of Aristotle. 
M. Tannery is of opinion, moreover, that the historical works 
of Eudemus were driven out of the field at an early period 
by compilations from them, that the History of Geometry in 
particular did not survive the fourth century, and that this 
Collection of Sporus was the principal source from which 
Pappus, Simplicius, and Eutocius derived their informa- 
tion concerning these two famous geometrical problems." 

In any case, it seems to me probable that a valuable 
fragment of the History of Geometry of Eudemus is pre- 
served in the extracts from Pappus given above, whether 
they have been taken by Pappus from that History^ or 
derived second-hand through Sporus [Porus]. 

On examining the demonstration of the property of the 
quadratrix given above, we see that the following theorems 
are required for it : — 

{a). The circumferences of circles are to each other as 
their diameters. 

{b). The arcs of two concentric circles, which subtend 
the same angle at their common centre, are to each other 
as the quadrants of those circles. 

^° Pappi, Op, city vol. i. p. 64, sq.y Bordeaux, pp. 70-76, 257-261, 1882. 

vol. iii. p. 1070, sq. Cf. Pour Vhistoire des lignes et sur- 

*^ Sur Us fragments d^Eudhme de faces courbes dans Vantiquiti, Bul- 

Rhodes relatifs a Vhistoire des mathi- letin des Sciences Math^m. et Astro- 

matiques ; also, Sur Sporos de Nicie ; nom., 2* serie t. vii. 
Annales de la Faculty des Lettres de 
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This theorem is an immediate consequence of Euclid, 

vi. 33 :— 

[c]. In equal circles, angles at the centre have the same 
ratio to each other as the arcs on which they stand. 

We see, further, that the following assumptions are 
made in the proof: — 

1°. An arc of a circle less than a quadrant is greater 
than the perpendicular let fall from one of its extremities 
on the radius drawn through the other ; 

2°. And is less than the tangent drawn at one ex- 
tremity of the arc to meet the radius produced through the 
other. 

We notice, moreover, that the proof is indirect ; and it 
is, indeed, as Cantor has remarked, the first of the kind 
with which we meet." We have seen, however, that 
Eudoxus must have been familiar with this method of 
reasoning (see Hermathena, vol. v., p. 224) ; and we 
know that Autolycus of Pitane, in Aeolis, who was a con- 
temporary of Dinostratus, makes use of the argument : — 
inkg iariv iroirovf or aSvvarovy in many propositions of his 
book Ilepl KivovfiiviiQ vi^aipaQ.^^ 

We see, too, that the investigation of Dinostratus, 
which gives a graphical solution of the determination of 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, is 
a complement to the work of Eudoxus, for the problem 
which was solved by means of the quadratrix arose natu- 
rally from the theorem that circles are to each other as the 
squares on their diameters. 

It is to be observed, then, in the first place, that the 
problem which is solved above by means of the quadratrix 
is, in reality, the rectification of the quadrant, and that it 

'* Cantor, Geschich. der Math.y p. ** Autolyci, Op, cit.^ pp. la, 4; 14, 

213. 7; 24* h; 32.4; 8> 17; 2a, I, 
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is taken for granted that the quadrature of the circle — 
from which the name of the curve is derived — follows from 
its rectification. Secondly, we see that in order to make 
this inference the theorem — the area of a circle is equal to 
one- half the rectangle under the circumference, or four 
times the quadrant, and the radius — must be assumed. 
This theorem is equivalent to the first proposition of 
Archimedes, Dimensio circuity referred to above. Lastly, it 
is noteworthy that the rectification of the quadrant is 
obtained by means of principles which are substantially 
the same as those assumed by Archimedes, and adopted 
by all geometers, ancient and modern." 

It seems to be a legitimate inference from this that 
these axioms must be referred back to Dinostratus, and 
most probably to Eudoxus. 

Pappus, no doubt, in two places — v., prop 1 1, and viii., 
prop. 22 — proves that the circumferences of circles are to 
each other as their diameters/^ and, in each place, makes 
the proof depend on the theorem cited above. He adds, 
however, in the former proposition: — * The same maybe 
proved without assuming that the rectangle under the 
diameter of a circle and its periphery is four times the 
circle. For the similar polygons, which are inscribed in 
circles, or circumscribed about them, have perimeters 
which have the same ratio to each other as the radii of the 



^^ * Nous partirons, pour la solution 
de ce probl^me [de la rectification des 
courbes], du principe d* Archinikde^ 
adopts par tous les g^om^trcs anciens 
et mod ernes, suivant lequel deux lignes 
courbes, ou compos^es de droites, 
ayant leurs concavit6s toum^es du 
m6me cdt6 et les mSmes extremit^s, 
celle qui renferme I'autre est la plus 
longue. D*oii il suit qu'un arc de 



courbe tout concave du m6me c6t€, est 
plus grand que sa corde, et en m^me 
temps moindre que la somme des deux 
tangentes menses aux deux extr6mites 
de Tare, et comprises entre ces extr6- 
mit^s et leur point d'intersection.' — 
Lagrange, Thiorie des Fonctions Ana* 
fytiquesy p. 218. Paris, 1813. 

" Pappi, Op. cit.^ vol. i., pp. 534, 
336; vol. iii., pp. 1 104, 1 106. 
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circles, so that also the circumferences of circles are to 
each other as their diameters.' 

Bretschneider thinks that the criticisms of Sporus are 
not of much importance, and says that they only come to 
this: — *That the quadratrix cannot be constructed geo- 
metrically, but is obtained only mechanically by means of 
a series of points, which must then be joined by a steady 
stroke of the free hand.' " It seems to me, however, that 
these criticisms are just ; and that Sporus and Pappus are 
right in maintaining that the description of the curve 
assumes the very thing for which the quadratrix is em- 
ployed." 

Bretschneider shows that the theorem from which the 
quadratrix derives its name can be easily obtained by 
the infinitesimal method, •by means of the proportion 
/3f8 : 78 : : fS : i|X, from the observation that the nearer the 
radius ye approaches to yS, the more nearly does the sector 
yeS approach to a triangle similar to the triangle yXri ; and 
therefore, for the limiting case, where yt and 78 coincide, 
the ratio tS : i|A actually passes over into that of 78 : yd.' 
He adus : — ' Such considerations have often served the old 
geometers as means for their discoveries, but are never 
used as proofs. The latter are always given through the 
rediutio ad absurdum^ which, indeed, allows no trace of the 
way followed in the inquiry to be recognized.'" This 
observation is both just and important. 

The same remark has been made by M, P. Laffitte, who 
points out that, in the establishment of any truth, there are 

1* Bretschneider, Geom, v. EuJd.y p. tion of the curves themselves assumes 

96. the point which their use is tp deter- 

" ' Various other modes might be mine.' — English Cychpadia^ sub. v., 

found of making either of these curves Quadratrix. 

[the quadratrix of Dinoetratus and the ^ Bretschneider, Geom. v. Eukl., p. 

quadratrix of Tschimhausen] square the 1 54. 
circle ; but the fact is that the descrip- 

vou VI. I 
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two parts (or operations) which, he says, have not been 
hitherto sufficiently distinguished : 

I*'. The invention or the discovery of the proposition. 
2°, Its proof. 

And he further observes, that, after the discovery has been 
arrived at, the proof is often furnished by the method ex 
aisurdo}^ 

In a former part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. iv. 
pp. 220, j^.), I gave reasons in support of Hankel's opinion 
that the Hippias referred to by Proclus, in connexion with 
the quadratrix, is not Hippias of Elis.** As I mentioned, 
however, in giving them, I had not then read Cantor's 
defence of the common opinion ; but, on reading it subse- 
quently, I was much struck with the force of his argu- 
ments, and introduced them in a note — the only course 
then open to me. M. Paul Tannery, in a Paper, the first 
part of which was published in the Bulletin des Sciences 
Mathitnatiques et Astronomiques^ Octobre, 1883, and en- 
titled, * Pour rhistoire des lignes et surfaces courbes dans 



^» p. LaflBtte, Les Grands Types de 
V Humanitty vol. ii., pp. 308, et sq. ; 
p. 328, et seq, 

*<> For convenience of reference I 
quote them here ; — 

1. Hippias of Elis is not one of those 
to whom the progress of Geometry is 
attributed in the summary of the his- 
tory of geometry preserved by Proclus, 
although he is mentioned in it as an 
authority for the statement concerning 
Ameristus [or Mamercus]. The omis- 
sion of his name would be strange if he 
were the inventor of the quadratrix. 

2. Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
Archytas was the first to apply an 



organic motion to a geometrical dia- 
gram ; and the description of the qua- 
dratrix requires such a motion. 

3. Pappus tells us that : * For the 
quadrature of a circle a certain line was 
assumed by Dinostratus, Nicomedes, 
and some other more recent geometers^ 
which received its name from this 
property : it is called by them the qua- 
dratrix.' 

4. With respect to the observation 
of Montucla, I may mention that there 
was a skilful mechanician and geometer 
named Hippias contemporary with 
Lucian, who describes a bath con- 
structed by him> 
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Tantiquit^,'** has criticized the reasons advanced by me 
against the common opinion : — 

With reference to argument i°, he replies : — ^This omis- 
sion is sufficiently explained by the discredit under which 
the sophists laboured in the eyes of Eudemus ; and the list 
in question presents a much more remarkable one — that of 
Democritus.' 

With reference to 2°, he says : — * This observation is 
not accurate. An indefinite number of points of the 
quadratrix, as near as one wishes, may be obtained by the 
ruler and compass ; and it is doubtful whether the ancients 
sought any other process for the construction of this curve.' 
M. Tannery continues : — * The authority of Diogenes Laer- 
tius is, moreover, so much the less acceptable, inasmuch as 
he speaks in express terms of the solution of the Delian 
problem by Archytas. Now, Eutocius [ArchimedeSy ed. 
Torelli, pp. 143-144) has preserved to us, on the one side, 
this solution, in which there is not any employment of an 
instrument; and, on the other side (p. 145), a letter, in 
which Eratosthenes states that, " if Archytas, Eudoxus, 
&c., were able to prove the accuracy of their solutions, 
they could not realise them manually and practically, ex- 
cept, to a certain extent, Menaechmus, but in a very 
troublesome way." ' " 

* The Mesolabe of Eratosthenes is, in fact, the oldest 
instrument of which the employment for a geometrical 
construction is known. This text indicates that, before 
Menaechmus, people were not engrossed with the practical 
tracing of curves ; whilst the inventor of the conic sections 
would have tried, more or less, to resolve this question for 
the lines which he had discovered.' 

As to these observations of M. Tannery, I admjit that 

SI BulUtin dis Sc. Math, et Asiron,, ^ See Hermathkna, ▼olume v., 
2« serie, vii. i (1883), pp. 279 sg, p. 195. 

I 2 
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Diogenes Laertius is not a safe guide in mathematics^ as 
indeed I noticed in the first part of my Paper (Herma- 
THEEA, vol. iii., p. 167, n. 16). In quoting him, I certainly 
did not mean to convey that, in my opinion, Archytas 
had actually traced the curve, used in his solution of the 
Delian problem, by any mechanical means ; and I agree, 
with M. Tannery that the letter of Eratosthenes is quite 
decisive on that point. At the same time it is evident that 
the conception of a curve being traced by means of motion 
is contained in the solution of Archytas, to whom, along 
with Philolaus, his master, and Eudoxus, his pupil, the 
first notions of mechanics are attributed. And with re- 
spect to the quadratrix itself, although, as M. Tannery 
remarks, an indefinite number of points on the quadratrix, 
as near as one wishes, can be obtained with the ruler and 
compass, yet the conception of motion is no less involved 
in the nature and very definition of the curve. 

In reply to my observation 3°, M. Tannery says:— ^ 
* The divergence of the accounts given by Proclus and by 
Pappus is easily explained by the difference of the sources 
from which they drew. All that the former says of curves 
is undoubtedly borrowed from Geminus, an author of the 
first century before the Christian era ; and his language 
proves that Geminus was acquainted with a writing of 
Hippias on the quadratrix, and regarded him as the in- 
ventor of this curve, though he was aware that Nicomedes 
also was engaged with it.' M. Tannery continues: — * As 
to Pappus, he quotes Geminus only apropos of the works of 
Archimedes on mechanics. He does not appear to have 
borrowed anything from him for geometry, particularly in 
the part which is concerned with curved lines and sur- 
faces;' and adds: — * One can scarcely doubt but that 
Sporus was the source from which Pappus has derived 
what he says on the quadratrix.' We have noticed this 
above. 
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With reference to 4°, M. Tannery says: — *The exist- 
ence of the Hippias referred to in it is by no means proved, 
for the writing in question seems to be only a pure fancy ; 
but in any case it is impossible to think of any geometer 
posterior to Geminus, or even, as it seems to me, to Nico- 
medes.' 

The suggestion which I made concerning Hippias, the 
contemporary of Lucian, was thrown out by me without 
sufficient consideration in reply to the observation of 
Montucla. Later, I became aware of the ideal character 
of that writing, and that it was the work of a pseudo^ 
Lucian.** 

The result of the whole discussion seems to be : that 
the quadratrix was invented, probably by Hippias of Elis, 
with the object of trisecting an angle, and was originally 
employed for that purpose ; that subsequently Dinostratus 
used the curve for the quadrature of the circle, and that its 
name was thence derived. This seems to be Cantor's view 
of the matter.'* M. Tannery tells us that he, too, had at 
first interpreted the passage of Pappus in the same way as 
Cantor ; but that, on further consideration, he thinks that 
it is open to grave objections. He says : — * In the first 
place, the text of Geminus in Proclus clearly supposes that 
the name of the curve had been given to it by its inventor, 
Hippias. On the other hand, it is evident that the prac- 
tical use of the curve implies the construction of a model 
cut in a square, having the quadratrix in place of the 
hypotenuse, and which could be applied, like onr protractor^ 
to the figures under consideration. Consequently, the 
determination of the intersection of the curve with the axis 
at once becomes necessary; and the problem is not, in 

w See Zeller, Histpry of Greek Phu E.T. 
lotophy from the Srliest period to the ** Cantor, Geschichte der Mathema- 

time of Socrates^ v^l. ii., p. 422, n. 2, tik^ pp. 167 and 212. 
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reality, so difficult that we should think that Hippias was 
incapable of perceiving its relation to the quadrature of the 
circle. Finally, the fame of this last problem was at the 
time sufficiently great to lead Hippias to borrow from it 
the name of his curve, rather than from the problem which 
he had, without any doubt, considered in the first place/** 

These views of M. Tannery seem to me to be quite 
inadmissible, and are indeed quite inconsistent with what 
we know of Greek geometry (see Hermathena, vol. iv., 
-p. 22iet seq, ; vol. v., p. 223 etseq.).^^ The problem solved by 
means of the quadratrix must, as stated above, be regarded 
as the natural complement of the work of Eudoxus ; and it 
is significant, therefore, that the solution was effected by 
Dinostratus, who probably was his pupil. Nor does the 
finding of the point of intersection of the curve with the axis 
necessarily involve the determination of ir ; for, as seems to 
be suggested by Pappus, the required point might be re- 
garded as determined by the production of the curve. The 
nature of the proof, too, which is indirect, appears to me to 
be post-Eudoxian. Should it be said that the theorem re- 
quired for the determination of ir was obtained first by the 
infinitesimal method, I would reply that it was not likely 
that this was done by Hippias of Elis, who was a senior 
contemporary of Democritus. I^ then, the text in Proclus 
supposes that the name of the curve had been given to it by 
its inventor, it follows, in my opinion, that this could not 
have been Hippias of Elis. I am, however, on the whole^ 
disposed to accept Cantor's view as given above. 



2* Bull, des Sc. Math, et Astron.^ 2* liess, und Cantor p. 209 die moglich- 

serie, vii., i. p. 281. keit zugibt, hebt Allman, Greek Geo- 

2* Cf. Heiberg, Griechische und ro- metry &c. II. p. 221 ff. mit recht 

mische Mathematik^ Philologus, 1884, hervor, dass wir nicht .berechtig sind, 

Jahresberichtey p. 474 : * Wahrend diese methode fiir alter als Eudozos zo 

Hankel p. 121 ff. die exhaustions- i alten.' 
metkode auf Hippokrates zuriickgehen 
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Pappus has preserved the name, and given some account 
of the work, of one other great geometer, who was a prede- 
cessor, and probably a senior contemporary of Euclid^ 
Aristaeus the Elder. We have no details whatever of his 
life. 

The passages in Pappus relating to him are as fol- 
lows : — 

[a] * That which is called o avaXvopuvo^ [tottoc]," that is, 
the department of mathematics which treats of analysis, is, 
in short, a certain peculiar matter prepared for those who, 
having gone through the elements, wish to acquire the 
power of solving problems proposed to them in the con- 
struction of lines ; and it is useful for this purpose only. It 
has been treated of by three men — Euclid, the author of 
the Elements, ApoUonius of Perga, and Aristaeus the 
elder — and proceeds by the method of analysis and syn- 
thesis/'® 

Pappus, having defined analysis and synthesis, pro- 
ceeds to give a complete list of the books, arranged in 



r6Ttos, * locusy i. e. quicquid aliqua ma- 
thematicarum parte comprehenditur : 6 
kffrpopofiolfitvos r6woSy vi. 474, 3 ; 6 opw 
\ v6fitpo$ r&wosj vii . 67 2 , 4. * Index Grcie- 
citatiSj Pappiy Op. at., voluminis iii., 
tomus ii., p. 114. *d &ra\. rSw,, locus 
de resolutione, id est doctrina analy" 
tica.* Ibid, sub voce, &ya\^xr, p. 5. 
Compare what Marinus says on the 
same subject in his Commentary on the 
Data of Euclid : 

* What is the value of the treatise 
about Z>a/S(z?' 

* The datum having been divided in 
a general way, and as far as is sufficient 
for the present need, the next point is 
to state the the utility of treatment of 



the subject. This also is one of those 
things which have their result in rela- 
tion to something else. For the know- 
ledge of this is necessary in the highest 
degree for rhv &pa\v6fi9POP r6wop as 
it is called ; and how much value 6 
iufoX, rSw, has in mathematical science, 
and the kindred science of optics and 
music, has been defined elsewhere, and 
that analysis is the discovery of a proof, 
and that it helps us to the discovery of 
things similar, and that it is more im- 
portant to possess the analytical faculty 
than to have many proofs of particular 
things.' Euclidis Data, ed.CL Hardy, 
p. 13. Cf. Pappi, Op, cit,, Appendix, 
p. 1275. 
•8 Pappi, ibid, vii., vol. ii. p. 634. 
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order, which are contained in the rrfir. ava\. He enume- 
rates thirty-three books in all, amongst which we find * five 
books of Aristaeus on Solid loci ' i^kgifrralov totoiv (irepHliu 
irivTu) : the remaining books, with the exception of two by 
Eratosthenes concerning means (irc/oc ix^dorriTwv Suo), were 
written by Euclid and ApoUonius.'* 

[b) * [These plane problems then, are found in the rrfir. 
ai/aX., and are set out first, with the exception of the meatis of 
Eratosthenes ; for these come last. Next to plane problems 
order requires the consideration of solid p ro b 1 e m s. Now, 
they call solid problems, not only those which are pro- 
posed in solid figures, but also those which, not being 
capable of solution by plane loci, are solved by means of 
the three conic lines, and so it is necessary to write first 
concerning these. Five books of the Elements of Conies 
were first published by the elder Aristaeus, which were 
written in a compendious manner, inasmuch as those who 
took up the study of them were now able to follow 
him].'»° 

[c) * Apollonius, completing Euclid's four books of 
conies, and adding four others, published eight volumes of 
conies. But Aristaeus, who wrote the five volumes of solid 
loci, which have come down to the present time, in con- 
tinuation of the conies ('A/otaraToc Si, Sc ylypa^c ra fclxpc ''ow 
vvv avaScSo/KCva arepEhiv roirtov Ti\)\ri i avvt-xjii roXg KioviKoiig)^ 
called [as also did those before Apollonius] the first of the 
three conic lines, the section of the acute-angled cone ; 
the second, the section of the right-angled cone ; the third, 
the section of the obtuse-angled cone. But since in each 
of these three cones, according to the way in which it is 
cut, these three lines exist, Apollonius, as it appears, felt 
a difficulty as to why at all his predecessors distinguished 

^^ Ibid.j p. 636. The spaced words are supplied in trans- 

30 Ibtd.y p. 672. * ra fjL€v — ytypofi- lation. 
fifvay interpolatori tribuit Hultsch/ 
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by name the section of an acute-angled cone, which might 
also be that of the right-angled and obtuse-angled cone ; 
and, again, the section of the right-angled cone, which 
might also be that of the acute-angled and obtuse-angled 
cone ; and the section of the obtuse-angled cone, which 
might also be that of the acute-angled and the right-angled 
cone. Wherefore, changing the names, he called that 
which had been named the section of the acute-angled 
cone, the ellipse ; the section of the right-angled cone, the 
parabola ; and the section of the obtuse-angled cone, the 
hyperbola — each from a certain peculiar property. For the 
rectangle applied to a certain straight line in the section 
of the acute-angled cone is deficient (eXAEfVct) by a square ; 
in the section of the obtuse-angled cone it is excessive (u7rf(>- 
/SaAAeO by a square ; finally, in the section of the right- 
angled cone the rectangle applied [Trafia^a\\6fihvov) is 
neither deficient nor excessive. 

* [But this happened to Aristaeus, since he did not per- 
ceive that, according to a peculiar position of the plane 
cutting the cone, the three curves exist in each of the cones, 
which curves he named from the peculiarity of the cone. 
For if the cutting plane be drawn parallel to one side of 
the cone, one only of the three curves is generated, and 
that one always the same, which Aristaeus named the 
section of that so cut cone.]''*^ 

[d) * But as to what he [Apollonius] says in the third 
book, that the locus with three or four lines has not been 
completed by Euclid — for neither he himself, nor anyone 
else, could [solve that locus] by those conical [theorems] only 
which had been proved up to the time of Euclid, as also he 
himself testifies, saying that it was not possible to complete 
it without those things which he was compelled to discuss 

'^ Ibid,, p. 672, 1. 18-p. 674, 1. 19. buit Hultsch.' Cf. Procli, Comm.^ ed. 
•1. 12. rovTo 9*lira0«r (scU. 6 'Apiff' Friedlein, pp. 419, 420. See also 
raios) — 1.; 19. rofjL-fiP interpolatori tri- H£RMATUENA, vol. v. p. 417. 
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before-hand — [as to this, Euclid, approving of Aristaeus as a 
worthy mathematician on account of the conies which he had 
handed down, and not being in haste, nor wishing to lay 
down anew the same treatment of these subjects (6 ll EiicXce- 
oi|c airoo6)^OjU€voc rov 'ApiaraTov a^iov ovra 1^' olc 3S>? TrapaScSiiiicfi 
KwviKOiQ^ kclL fii^ fftOaaaQ rj fArj OiXriaag (7r£icara/3aAAc<r0ac rovriiiv 
n/i; airfiv wpayfxaTtiav) — for he was most kind and friendly 
to all those who were able to advance mathematics to any 
extent, as is right, and by no means disposed to cavil, but 
accurate, and no boaster like this man Apollonius — wrote 
as much as could be proved by his conies: sc. those of 
Aristaeus concerning that locus — not attributing any 
finality to his demonstration, for then it would be neces- 
sary to blame him, but, as it is, not at all ; since Apollo- 
nius also himself, who left many things in his conies 
unfinished, is not brought to task for it. But he Apollo- 
nius has been able to add to that locus {T(f Toirt^) what 
was wanting, having been furnished with the ideas by 
the books already written by Euclid on the same locus 
{wtpi Tov roTTou), and having been for a long time a fellow- 
pupil of the disciples of Euclid in Alexandria, fi-om which 
source he derived his habit of thought, which is not unsci- 
entific. Such is this locus with three or four lines, on which 
he plumes himself greatly, adding, that he knew that he 
owed thanks to him who first wrote about it.]'" 

(e) We learn from Hypsicles that Aristaeus wrote a 
book on the Comparison of the five regular solids^ and that 
it contained the theorem : * The same circle circumscribes 
the pentagon of the dodecahedron and the triangle of the 

« Ibid., p. 676, 1. 19-p. 678, 1. 15. tribuit Hultsch,' Ibid. p. 677. As 

*1. 25. 6 8i Eu/cAefSrjs — p. 678, 1. 15, Hultsch says/ the writer of this passage 

roiovrSi fcTiVf scholiastae cuidam his- has employed a feeble and awkward 

toriae quidem veterum mathematico- manner of expression*; and it is difficult 

rum non imperito, sed qui dicendi ge- to see the exact meaning of it. The 

nere languido et inconcinno usus sit, spacedwords are supplied in translation. 
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icosahedron, these solids being inscribed in the same 
sphere'. Hypsicles says, further, that * this theorem is 
also given by ApoUonius in the second edition of his C<?w- 
partson of the dodecahedron with the icosahedron^ which 
is : The surface of the dodecahedron is to the surface of the 
icosahedron as the dodecahedron itself is to the icosahe- 
dron ; since the perpendiculars from the centre of the 
sphere to the pentagon of the dodecahedron and to the 
triangle of the icosahedron are the same'.^* 

The foregoing extracts lead us to form a high opinion 
of Aristaeus, and to see that he was one of the most impor- 
tant geometers before Euclid. We have, therefore, great 
reason to regret the total loss of his writings. 

In the passage {a) Aristaeus, Euclid, and ApoUonius 
are named as the three authors on the doctrine of analysis. 
This passage shows, further, the value that was attached 
by the ancients to the five books of Aristaeus on solid loci^ 
which was one of the works — indeed one of the higher 
works — included in the tott. avoA. From the passage (i) it 
would appear that Aristaeus published also a work on the 
elements of conies in five books — an abridgment introduc- 
tory to the study of solid loci. Of his work on solid loci it 
is, moreover, stated in (c) : 'Ap^araloc SI, oc y(y pa(l>a ra fxixpi 
rov vvv avaSiSofieva (rrepeiov tottwv rev^ii i <ri;v€\f/ roig kwvikoi^. 
This passage admits of several interpretations : — 

1. That the work on solid loci was intended as an exten- 
sion of the theory of conies ; 

2. Aristaeus first wrote the tottoi orcpeot in five books, 
and then, to facilitate the study of them, he wrote the 
Ktjviica oToixtia — an epitome — also in five books ; 

3. Toig Kciiveicor^ might possibly refer to the conies of 
Euclid. 

" wtrrt vxni'^^'^^^ triyKpiffis. book is in reality the work of Hyp- 

** Euclid, Book xiv., Prop. 2. This sides. 
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before-hand— [as to this, Euclid, approving of Aristaeus as a 
worthy mathematician on account of the conies which he had 
handed down, and not being in haste, nor wishing to lay 
down anew the same treatment of these subjects (6 it EvcXec- 

oiic a7roo€)^<{jU€voc tom 'ApioraTov a^iov ovra 1^' olc 3Si| irapaSiSwiai 
KwviKOig^ Koi /|]| fftOaaag rj fArj Oi\ri<Tag (7rcicara/3aAAc(r0ac tovtwv 
riiv airrfiv wpayfiAaTdav) — for he was most kind and friendly 
to all those who were able to advance mathematics to any 
extent, as is right, and by no means disposed to cavil, but 
accurate, and no boaster like this man Apollonius — wrote 
as much as could be proved by his conies: sc. those of 
Aristaeus concerning that locus — not attributing any 
finality to his demonstration, for then it would be neces- 
sary to blame him, but, as it is, not at all ; since Apollo- 
nius also himself, who left many things in his conies 
unfinished, is not brought to task for it. But he Apollo- 
nius has been able to add to that locus {rtf r^irt^) what 
was wanting, having been furnished with the ideas by 
the books already written by Euclid on the same locus 
(TTcpl Tov roTTou), and having been for a long time a fellow- 
pupil of the disciples of Euclid in Alexandria, from which 
source he derived his habit of thought, which is not unsci- 
entific. Such is this locus with three or four lines, on which 
he plumes himself greatly, adding, that he knew that he 
owed thanks to him who first wrote about it.]'" 

(e) We learn from Hypsicles that Aristaeus wrote a 
book on the Comparison of the five regular solids^ and that 
it contained the theorem : * The same circle circumscribes 
the pentagon of the dodecahedron and the triangle of the 

« Ibid., p. 676, 1. 19-p. 678, 1. 15. tribuit Hultsch,' Ibid, p. 677. As 

*1. 25. b l\ EifK\(l^-ns — p. 678, 1. 15, Hultsch says/ the writer of this passage 

roiovrSs iffriv^ scholiastae cuidam his- has employed a feeble and awkward 

toriae quidem veterum mathematico- manner of expression*; and it is difficult 

rum non imperito, sed qui dicendi ge- to see the exact meaning of it. The 

nere languido et inconcinno usus sit, spacedwords are supplied in translation. 
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icosahedron, these solids being inscribed in the same 
sphere*. Hypsicles says, further, that * this theorem is 
also given by Apollonius in the second edition of his Cont" 
parison of the dodecahedron with the icosahedron^^ which 
is : The surface of the dodecahedron is to the surface of the 
icosahedron as the dodecahedron itself is to the icosahe- 
dron ; since the perpendiculars from the centre of the 
sphere to the pentagon of the dodecahedron and to the 
triangle of the icosahedron are the same'.'* 

The foregoing extracts lead us to form a high opinion 
of Aristaeus, and to see that he was one of the most impor- 
tant geometers before Euclid. We have, therefore, great 
reason to regret the total loss of his writings. 

In the passage (ci) Aristaeus, Euclid, and Apollonius 
are named as the three authors on the doctrine of analysis. 
This passage shows, further, the value that was attached 
by the ancients to the five books of Aristaeus on solid loci^ 
which was one of the works — indeed one of the higher 
works — included in the tott. avoA. From the passage (p) it 
would appear that Aristaeus published also a work on the 
elements of conies in five books — an abridgment introduc- 
tory to the study of solid loci. Of his work on solid loci it 
is, moreover, stated in (c) : 'ApearaToc SI, oc yiypa(l>i ra fxixpi 
roi; vvv avaSiSofieva trrtpiiov tottwv revxii i avpi\iii roig kwvikoX^. 
This passage admits of several interpretations : — 

1. That the work on solid loci was intended as an exten- 
sion of the theory of conies ; 

2. Aristaeus first wrote the tottoi artpiol in five books, 
and then, to facilitate the study of them, he wrote the 
KtJviKo, aroix^ia — an epitome — also in five books ; 

3. Toig KwviKoig might possibly refer to the conies of 
Euclid. 

'^ vcWc o'xriftdrvp triyKpiffis. book is in reality the work of Hyp« 

•* Euclid, Book xiv., Prop. 2. This sides. 
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before-hand — [as to this, Euclid, approving of Aristaeus as a 
worthy mathematician on account of the conies which he had 
handed down, and not being in haste, nor wishing to lay 
down anew the same treatment of these subjects (6 ll EvicXcc* 

oi|c aTrooi\6fikvoQ rov 'ApioraTov a^iov ovra €^' olc fiSii TrapaScSoiKfc 
fcoiyifcoic, Koi fui (jiOaaaQ rj fjLrj OiXfiaag iiriKaTafiaWedOai tovtwv 
rijv airrfiv wpayfiAaTiiav) — for he was most kind and friendly 
to all those who were able to advance mathematics to any 
extent, as is right, and by no means disposed to cavil, but 
accurate, and no boaster like this man Apollonius — wrote 
as much as could be proved by his conies: sc. those of 
Aristaeus concerning that locus — not attributing any 
finality to his demonstration, for then it would be neces- 
sary to blame him, but, as it is, not at all ; since Apollo- 
nius also himself, who left many things in his conies 
unfinished, is not brought to task for it. But he Apollo- 
nius has been able to add to that locus {rt^ roin^) what 
was wanting, having been furnished with the ideas by 
the books already written by Euclid on the same locus 
(TTcpl row r6irov)y and having been for a long time a fellow- 
pupil of the disciples of Euclid in Alexandria, from which 
source he derived his habit of thought, which is not unsci- 
entific. Such is this locus with three or four lines, on which 
he plumes himself greatly, adding, that he knew that he 
owed thanks to him who first wrote about it.]'" 

(e) We learn from Hypsicles that Aristaeus wrote a 
book on the Comparison of the five regular solids^ and that 
it contained the theorem : * The same circle circumscribes 
the pentagon of the dodecahedron and the triangle of the 

^ Ibid,, p. 676, 1. 19-p. 678, 1. 15. tribuit Hultsch,' Ibid. p. 677. As 

*1. 25. 6 8i Eu/cAefSrjs — p. 678, 1. 15, Hultsch says/ the writer of this passage 

roiovrSi iffrivy scholiastae cuidam his- has employed a feeble and awkward 

toriae quidem veterum mathematico- manner of expression *; and it is difficult 

rum non imperito, sed qui dicendi ge- to see the exact meaning of it. The 

ncre languido et inconcinno usus sit, spacedwords are supplied in translation. 
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icosahedron, these solids being inscribed in the same 
sphere*. Hypsicles says, further, that * this theorem is 
also given by Apollonius in the second edition of his Cont" 
partson of the dodecahedron with the icosahedron^^ which 
is : The surface of the dodecahedron is to the surface of the 
icosahedron as the dodecahedron itself is to the icosahe- 
dron ; since the perpendiculars from the centre of the 
sphere to the pentagon of the dodecahedron and to the 
triangle of the icosahedron are the same'.^* 

The foregoing extracts lead us to form a high opinion 
of Aristaeus, and to see that he was one of the most impor- 
tant geometers before Euclid. We have, therefore, great 
reason to regret the total loss of his writings. 

In the passage {d) Aristaeus, Euclid, and Apollonius 
are named as the three authors on the doctrine of analysis. 
This passage shows, further, the value that was attached 
by the ancients to the five books of Aristaeus on solid loci^ 
which was one of the works — indeed one of the higher 
works — included in the tott. avoA. From the passage (i) it 
would appear that Aristaeus published also a work on the 
elements of conies in five books — an abridgment introduc- 
tory to the study of solid loci. Of his work on solid loci it 
is, moreover, stated in (c) : 'Apcaraioc SI, oc yiypaifti ra fjiixfii 
roi; vvv avaSiSofieva (rrepiiov tottwv revxiti i avpe\ii ro7^> kwvikoi^. 
This passage admits of several interpretations : — 

1. That the work on solid loci was intended as an exten- 
sion of the theory of conies ; 

2. Aristaeus first wrote the rovoi orcptof in five books, 
and then, to facilitate the study of them, he wrote the 
KtJvtKo, oToixtia — an epitome — also in five books ; 

3. Toig Kwvucoi^ might possibly refer to the conies of 
Euclid. 

'^ vcWc o'xri/'^^^^^ ffiyicpiiris. book is in reality the work of Hyp. 

^ Euclid, Book xiv., Prop. 2. Thb sides. 
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We learn further from {c) that Aristaeus gave to the 
conic sections their original names, those by which they 
were known before Apollonius.'* From [d) we learn that 
Euclid praised the conies of Aristaeus, whom he valued 
highly, and from the words c^' olc ^Sn Tra/ooSsSc^iccc iccmviicoccy 
and ^Oocracy it has been concluded that he was a predecessor, 
and probably a senior contemporary of Euclid.'* 

We have seen that the passage {b) is regarded by 
Hultsch as an interpolation. In this Heiberg agrees, and 
infers thence that Aristaeus wrote only one work on the 
conic sections — tottoi anp^oi in five books — and holds that 
the generally received opinion that Aristaeus, besides the 
five books tottoi artpeol, had written five more books icftiviica 
aroixtia is not sufficiently well founded. He says : * The 
only passage which can be adduced for it. Pappus vii., 
p. 672, II : ^1; filv ovv avaStSofi(va KwviKutv aT0i\dtM}V irportpov 
' Apiaralov rov irptar^vripov i reu^^i}, wg av fjSri SwaroTg oviri rote 
ravra irapaXap^avovdiv ivirofnioTipov ytypappiva^ is rightly 

rejected by Hultsch as not genuine,' and continues, *It 
occurs in a perfectly wrong place where Apollonius tripX 
vivaiwv is referred to, is objectionable in many respects in 
point of language, and contains nothing but what a reader 
of Pappus already would find in him ; I believe, therefore, 
that we, in the words p. 672, 4-14, have a scholium which 
originally stood in the margin after p. 672, 16, and later 
fell into the text in a wrong place : the scholiast has then 
called the five books tottoi (n-£peo/, here incorrectly aroixua 
KwviKa. And even were the passage genuine (and only 
misplaced) the probability would be then that Pappus here 
by aToixkia KtoviKo. had meant the roirot'.®* 

With this conclusion of Heiberg I cannot agree. In 
the first place, it should be observed that the passages of 
Pappus enclosed by Hultsch in [ ] are to be considered 

^ Cf. Hermathena, v., pp. 416, 36 j^ L. Heiberg, Studien iiber Eu- 

417. klid, p. 85. 
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as interpolations for reasons of style, not of substance. 
The passage referred to was either written by Pappus him- 
self (as Cantor and others assume), or it originated with 
an experienced commentator (scholiast), whose statements 
in other passages also are acknowledged as correct— or, to 
doubt which there is no occasion ; or else these scholia 
contain remnants of the tradition of the mathematical 
school of Alexandria, and this tradition must be considered 
on the whole as correct, so long as the contrary is not 
proved.'^ 

In the next place, Heiberg is not correct in saying 
that ' it is the only passage which can be adduced for it.' 
The same statement is made expressly in the text of Pappus 
himself, a few lines lower down, in the passage quoted 
above: ^ AokstoLoq SI, oc yiypa<l>i ra fiixpi rov vvv avaSiSofAiva 
<mpiu)v roTroiv f^^^xn i avv^x^ ^^*C »c(i>viicoTc (p. 672, 1. 2o)* 
Heiberg tries to obviate this objection by interpreting avvtxv 
as meaning : * which stands in connexion with the doctrine 
of the conic sections — depends on it'.'* In passage {d)^ 
moreover, the conies of Aristaeus are, I think, directly re- 
ferred to in the words : Sia tQv iKtivov [^ApKrraiov] KwviKCfv. 
Heiberg, further, says that the interpolation, or scholium, 
occurs in a perfectly wrong place ; but, as he shows, it has 
to be placed only two lines lower. My view of the matter is 
that given above, p. 123, 2 : — Aristaeus first wrote the rrfiroe 
arcpcoi in five books, and then, to facilitate the study of 
them, he wrote the elements of Conies — an epitome — also 
in five books. 



^'' It is certain that Pappus had a 
school. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that one—or perhaps several — of his 
pupils had taken notes of his lectures ; 
and that these notes, arising thus from 
the oral exposition of Pappus himself, 
were worked out further by his pupils, 
and formed Commentaries, which were 



then written on the margin, and subse- 
quently received into the text, of the 
work which has come down to us as 
n<iinrov ffwaytrffi. These Commenta- 
ries are easily recognized by their style, 
but as to their contents, they must be 
considered to be of almost equal autho- 
rity with the undoubted text of Pappus. 
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The Conies of Aristaeus, no doubt, do not appear in the 
list of books contained in the so-called r6voq avaXvo/ucyoc • 
neither do those of Euclid : they were both replaced by the 
Conies of ApoUonius in eight books. 

We have seen that Aristaeus wrote a work on the com- 
parison of the five regular solids, and that it contained the 
theorem : The same circle circumscribes the pentagon of 
the dodecahedron and the triangle of the icosahedron, these 
solids being inscribed in the same sphere {e). 

If we examine the proof of this theorem as given by 
Hypsicles, we see that it depends on the following theo- 
rems : — 

1. If a regular pentagon be inscribed in a circle, the 
square on a side, together with the square on the line sub- 
tending two sides of the pentagon, is five times the square 
on the radius of the circle ; 

2. If the line subtending two sides of a regular penta* 
gon be cut in extreme and mean ratio, the greater segment 
is the side of the pentagon. Euclid, xiii. 8 ; 

3. The side of a regular decagon inscribed in a circle 
is the greater segment of the radius cut in extreme and 
mean ratio ; 

4. The square on the side of a regular pentagon in- 
scribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
sides of the regular hexagon and decagon inscribed in the 
same circle. Euclid, xiii. 10 ; 

5. If an equilateral triangle be inscribed in a circle, the 
square on the side is three times the square on the radius. 
Euclid, xiii. 12 ; 

6. The square on the diameter of a sphere is three times 
the square on the side of the inscribed cube. Euclid, xiii. 15 ; 

7. The line subtending two sides of the pentagon of a 
dodecahedron inscribed in a sphere is the side of the cube 
inscribed in the same sphere ; 

This follows from (2) taken with the corollary of xiii. 17 s 
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If the side of the cube be cut in extreme and mean ratio, 
the greater segment is the side of the dodecahedron ; 

8. The square on the diameter of a sphere is five times 
the square on the radius of the circle by means of which 
the icosahedron is descried — 1\ e. the circle circumscribing 
the pentagon which forms the base of the five equilateral 
triangles having for common vertex any vertex of the icosa- 
hedron. Euclid, xiii. i6, and Corollary. 

From the fact that * the work of Aristaeus on the Com* 
partson of the regular solids is the newest and last that 
treated, before Euclid, of this subject,^ Bretschneider infers 
that * the contents of the thirteenth book of the Elements is 
a recapitulation, at least partial, of the work of Aristaeus '.^ 
This supposition of Bretschneider receives, I think, great 
confirmation from the above examination, which shows 
that the principal propositions in Book xiii. of the Elements 
are required for the demonstration, as given by Hypsicles, 
of the theorem of Aristaeus. This theorem, moreover, 
goes beyond what is contained in the Elements on this 
subject. 

Further, one of the four problems treated of by Pappus 
in the third book of his Collection is the inscription in the 
sphere of the five regular polyhedra. M. Paul Tannery has 
thrown out the suggestion that it is probably taken from 
the Comparison of the five figures by Aristaeus the elder, but 
has given no reasons for his opinion.'* In support of this 
conjecture I would put forward that : — 

I. Pappus concludes his treatment of the subject by 
saying that 'from the construction it is evident that the 
same circle circumscribes the triangle of the icosahedron 
and the pentagon of the dodecahedron inscribed in the 
same sphere,'**^ which is the theorem of Aristaeus, and ex- 

'* Geom, V, Eukl., p. 171. Sciences Phys. et Nat. de BourdeauZy 

*• V Arithmitique des Grecs dans 2« S^rie. Tome iii., p. 351, 1880. 
Pappus^ M^moires de la Society des *o Pappus, Op. cit., vol. i., p. 162. 
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expressed, moreover, in nearly the same words as in 
Hypsicles ; 

2. Pappus says in Book vii., as we have seen, p. 1 19, that 
the works in the roTroc avaXuo/ievoc — of which the roiroi artp^ 
of Aristaeus is one — proceed by the method of analysis and 
synthesis ; and it is to be observed that the investigation 
in Pappus of the problem, * to inscribe the regular solids,' 
is made by the analytical method ;" 

3. Pappus, moreover, in Book v., treats of * the com- 
parison of the five figures having equal surface, viz. the 
pyramid, cube, octahedron, dodecahedron and icosahedron,' 
and says that he will do so, * not by the so-called analytic 
method, by which some of the ancients (rwv naXaiutv) found 
their proofs, but by the synthetic method arranged by him 
in a more perspicuous and shorter raianner' — If^c Si ro6roic 
ypaxj/OfAeVf (i»c ifmaxofiBBa^ roc ffvyKpian^ rHv ^tniv iwi^vuav 
i)(6vTtJV Trivrc ^xii/xaraiv, wvpafAtSoc re xai KtijSov kqI oicraiSpcv 
Sto^BKaiSpov re ical HKoaaiSpoVf ov Sea r^c ai/aXvriiciic Xcyo/flvifc 
Bttopta^f St* ^c ivioi T(ov TToXaiiov iwoioifVTO rac airoSec^ccCy aXXc 
Sia r^c Kara avvOeaiv ay(M)ytj^ iwl to aa^itrrapov Koi avvrofAun'tpov 
VTT* i/uov 8e6<Tic«i;a<r/xcvoc.*' 

The theorem of Aristaeus can be proved in the following 
simple manner : — 

If a regular dodecahedron be inscribed in a sphere, the 
poles of its faces will be the vertices of a regular icosahe- 
dron inscribed in the same sphere; and, conversely, the 
vertices of the dodecahedron will be the poles of the faces 
of the icosahedron. Now let R be the pole of the circle cir- 
cumscribing the pentagon ABCDE of the dodecahedron, 
and let S and Tbe the poles of the circles circumscribing 
the two other pentagons of the dodecahedron which have 
the vertex A in common : then A will be the pole of the 
circle circumscribing the triangle iJ^yZ" of the icosahedron. 

** Ibid,^ pp. 142-162. ** Ihid.^ pp. 410, 412. 
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Now, if the points R and A be joined to (9, the centre of the 
sphere, the lines OR^ OA so drawn will be at right angles 
to the planes ABCDE^ and RST respectively : let them 
intersect these planes at the points P and Q respectively. 
Then the two right-angled triangles ORQ^ OAP — having 
equal hypotenuses ORy OAy and common scngleROA — will 
be equal in every respect ; therefore OP = OQ and AP = 
BQ. But AP and BQ are the radii of the circles circum- 
scribing the pentagon of the dodecahedron and the triangle 
of the icosahedron, and OP, OQ are the perpendiculars 
drawn from the centre to these two planes. 

In the first part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. iii., 
pp. 194 sf,)y we saw that * the Pythagoreans were much 
occupied with the construction of regular polygons and 
solids, which in their cosmology played an essential part 
as the fundamental forms of the elements of the universe* :" 
and in the second part (Hermathena, vol. iv., pp. 213 ^y.). 



*^ These Pythagorean ideas — which 
were adopted by Plato TlKdruv 8^ koX 
ip ro{trois rvdayoplCti (see HERMA- 
THENA, vol. iv., p. 213, n. 75) — played 
such an important part in antiquity that 
they gave rise to the belief, related by 
Proclus, that Euclid * proposed to him- 
self the construction of the so-called 
Platonic bodies [the regular solids] as 
the final aim of his systematlzation of 
die Elements *. (See Hermathena, 
vol. iii., p. 164). This has been no- 
ticed by P. Ramus, who says : * Nihil in 
antiqua geometria speciosius visum est 
quinque corporibus ordinatis, eorumque 
gratia geometriam ut ex Prodo initio 
dictum est, inventam esse veteres illi 
crediderunt ' ; but he adds : * At in totis 
elementis nihil est istis argutiis inep- 
tius et inutilius'.* 

It may be interesting to some of the 
readers of this Paper to know that 

VOL. VL. 



William Allman, M.D., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Dublin 
(1809- 1 844), ^^^ father of the vrriter, 
in a Memoir entitled : An attempt to 
Illustrate a Mathematical Connexion 
between the Parts of Vegetables (read 
before the Royal Society of London in 
the year 181 1), put forward the h3rpo- 
thesis that the minute cells in the young 
shoots of vegetables are of the dode- 
cahedral form in Dicotyledonous plants ; 
and of the icosahedral form in Mono- 
cotyledonous plants ; and that by means 
of this hypothesis he accounted for 
the prevalence of the number 5, and 
the exogenous growth in the former, 
and of the number 3, and the endoge- 
nous growth in the latter. 

* (Petri Rami Scholarum Mathtmaiica- 
rufHt Libn unus ct triginta. Francofurti, 
1599. P- 306.) 
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I pointed out a problem of high philosophical importance 
to the Pythagoreans, which, in my judgment, naturally 
arose from their cosmological speculations, and which 
required for its solution a knowledge of stereometry, and 
also the solution of the famous problem: to find Iwo mean 
proportionals between two given lines. In the same part 
(p. 215) I indicated the men who first solved this problem, 
and laid the foundation of stereometry ; in the two follow- 
ing parts (Hermathena, vol. v., pp. 190 sq., pp. 212 sq.y 
and pp. 403 sq.) I examined their work ; and finally in this 
portion we have seen that Aristaeus wrote works on the 
conic sections and on the regular solids, and, further, that 
he is specially mentioned as one of those who cultivated 
the analytic method — the method by the aid of which these 
discoveries were made, as stated in Hermathena, vol. iv., 
p. 215. Aristaeus may, therefore, be regarded as having 
continued and summed up the work, which, arising from 
the speculations of Philolaus, was carried on by his succes- 
sors — Archytas, Eudoxus, and Menaechmus. These men 
were related to one another in succession as master and 
pupil, and it seemed to me important that the continuity 
of their work should not be broken in its presentation. 
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NOTES ON VOLUME II. OF TYRRELL'S 
'CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO/ 

Att. IV. 2, 7. 

Amicorum benignitas exhausia est in ea re, quae nihil hahuit praeter 
dedecus^ quod sensisti tu absens, praesenfes, quorum studiis ego et copiis^ 
si esse f per meos defensores licitum^ facile essem omnia consecutus. 

TYRRELL translates, * This you in your absence have 
seen to be true, and so have my friends here (in 
Rome), through whose zealous aid I might easily have 
gained all that I had lost.* Agreeing with him in retain- 
ing the MS. reading praesens absentes^ I should prefer to 
translate, * which you were as aware of from a distance, as 
it was understood on the spot (in Rome) by those whose 
zealous aid would easily have put me in possession of all I 
had lost': i.e. quod sensisti tu praesens^ [senserunt] praesentes 
[ei)y quorum, 

Q. Fr. II. 3, 5. 

Sed idem Nerius index edidit \ad allegatos\^ Cn,Leniulum Vaiiam 
et C. Comelium, 

Possibly adalligatoSj * were compromised as well.' 

VOL. VI. L 
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Fam. I. 5^ i. 

liaque Alexandrina causa y quae nobis adhuc Integra est — nihil enim 
tihi detraxit senatus nisi id, quod per eamdem religionem dari alteri non 
potest — uidetur ah illo plane esse deposita. 

The new codex, which* Mr. Purser has examined for 
Tyrrell's edition, Harl. 2682, gives detraxeriL This ap- 
pears to me certainly right : * is sure not to take anything 
from you,' * you may count upon losing nothing.' If it is 
right, it is just one of those small points of correctness 
which go so far in determining a MS. to be valuable. It 
is not without reason that Tyrrell remarks {p. 169), that 
Harl. 2682 is destined * to throw a flood of light' on Cicero's 
Epistles. The excellent reading cinneis for mets of M in 
Fam. I. 9, II is only one of many cases in which the new 
codex is a revelation. 

Att. IV. 7, 2. 

De Metello ov\ oa-irj ^jyOifiivoia-iv, sed tamen multis annis etuis nemo 
trat mortuus quid quidem tihi nummi meo periculo sint. 

Orelli and Tyrrell follow Malaspina in reading nenu? 
erat mortuus qui quidem . . . Tibi nummi meo periculo sint. 
But, as Tyrrell well observes, such an aposiopesis seems 
highly problematical. I would read nemo e. m. quin idem 
tibi (sc. expertus sit\ * we must not triumph over the dead : 
still not a Roman had died for many years past but had 
the same tale to tell of Metellus as you,' i.e. that he had 
borrowed money from them, and never repaid it. 

I had before thought it possible that the passage should 
be punctuated as follows — 

De Metello oix ocrfii <l>0ifiivotaiv. Sed tamen tn. a. c. 

* Prof. Ruhl was, I believe, the first 1874, and published in the Rheinischu 
to call the attention of scholars to this Museum, 
MS. in a letter addressed to Ritschl in 
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n, e. tn, quin idem tibi [debuerit). *As to Metellus, we 
must respect the dead and say nothing bad of him. After 
all^ not one Roman for many years before M.'s decease 
had died without being also in your debt/ Corn. Nepos 
speaks of the numerous cases in which Atticus advanced 
money, often with no prospect of repayment : Vit. Attici 
viii. ix. xi. But I have not been able to discover any case 
where sed tatnen is so used. 

Att. IV. 8% I. 

Scito, Antium Buthrotum esse Ramae, ut Corcyrae illud iuum. 
Nihil quietiuSf nihil alsius, nihil amoenius, ctiy fiot rotovro? ^lAos 

So I would write this passage, translating * I can assure 
you that Antium is Buthrotum in Rome, much as your 
Buthrotum at Corcyra,' i.e. much the same as your B. at 
Corcyra. The Greek letters, as given in Orelli's App. 
Crit, p. 452, vol. iii. (ed. 1845), point, I fancy, rather to 
roiovToq than o5roc. 

lb. 2. 

Postea uero quam Tyrannio mihi lihros disposuily mens addita uidetur 
meis aedihus : qua quidem in re mirifica opera Dionysii et Menophili tut 
fuit. Nihil uenusiius quam ilia tua pegmata : posiquam misii lihros 
illustraruni ualde. 

This is the reading" of A/, and it may be right. If it is, 
the nom. to mtsit will perhaps be Menophilus, ' nothing 
can be prettier than these book-cases of yours. As soon 
as he sent them in, they set ofiF my books extraordinarily.' 
In any case, I think ualde is genuine, and ought not to be 
changed to vale. The et scribas which follows in M may 
be exscribas : * I wish you would copy any notes you have 
made about the gladiatorial shows.' 

L2 
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Att. IV. II, 2. 

Ego mecum praeter Dionystum tduxi netninem, nee mttuo iamen ne 
mihi sermo desit : abs te opere delector. 

Madvig has a very elaborate conj. here; ita ab isto 
puero detector. I cannot believe that Cic. would ever have 
spoken in this way of the erudite Greek to whom he com- 
mitted the care of his son ; elsewhere he calls him hominem 
(Att. VI. I, 13), dodo homtne et amico (Att. vn. i8, z)^frugi 
hominem ac ne libertinum taudare utdear^ ptane uirum bonum 
(Att. VIL 4, i). Perhaps for abs we should write absque: 
* to say nothing of you [i.e. of your letters), I find a pleasure 
in working,' t.e. *in the literary employment I am pur- 
suing here.' 

Fam. V. 8, I. 

Quanium jad meum studium exztittrit dignitatis tuae uel fuendae 
uel etiam augendae^ non duhito quin ad te omnes tui scripserint. 

Tyrrell accepts Klotz' conj. Quantum a. d.^ supposing 
the number and what followed to have fallen out. Pos- 
sibly, o^ is a mistake, not for a. d. but for Id.^ i.e. Idibus. 

Fam. vn. 5, 2. 

M \itfiuium quern mihi commendas, uel regent Galliae faciam^ uel 
hunc Leptae delega si uis. 

Mr. Marshall, Cruces and Criticisms (Elliot Stock, 1886), 
would write M. Fonteium. Surely this is against all palaso- 
graphical probability. When will critics begin to recog- 
nize this science as the only real basis of emendation ? I 
suggest that the name may he/uf^Hum (CatuU. LIV; 5) ; the 
it was written above the line, perhaps because originally 
omitted, and then wrongly transferred to the beginning 
of the word. 
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Att. IV. 1 6, 7. 

Britannici belli exiius exspectatur. Constat entm adttus insulae 
esse jmtratos mirificis molihus, 

Tyrrell conj. muratos: which I believe to be certainly 
right, and of which rare word a duplicate is perhaps to be 
traced in Cir. 105, Stat Megara Akathoi qtiondam mutata 
labore^ where murata is much closer to the MSS. than the 
received emendation munt'ta. The wall of Megara, in the 
legend, was built by Phoebus and Alcathous conjointly. 

Att. IV. 17,1. 

Quae {litterae) tantum hahent mysteriorum^ ut eas ne lihrariis quidem 
fere commitiamusj lepidum quo excidat. 

Perhaps lepidum quo ne excidaty to prevent some witty 
remark being lost. Such I believe to be the meaning, 
against Tyrrell's view, who, writing lepidum quid ne quo 
excidaty translates * lest some joke of mine shall get wind 
in some direction.' Excidere^ in the sense of falling out, 
being lost, or forgotten, is more common in Cic. than in 
the other indubitable meaning of * oozing out,' * becoming 
known.' 

Att. IV. 18, 2 (IV. 16, 10, Orelli). 

Mtram securitatem uidehis, cuius plurimat mehercule partes sunt in 
tuo reditu. Nemo enim AEPPIC in terris est mihi tarn consentientihus 
sensibus. 

This passage must be compared with another written 
seemingly much about the same time. Att. iv. 19, i 
(IV. 17, I, Orelli) O exspectatas mihi tuas litter as ! gratum 
aduentum ! constantiam promissi et /idem miram ! 
nauigationem amandam ! quam mehercule ego tuzlde time- 
bam, recordans superioris tuae transmissionis AEPPIS. 
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We may feel sure that the occurrence of the word 
AEPPIC in these two letters is intended. The explanation 
given in the latter passage is that Atticus had used skins 
in a former journey to or from Buthrotum to keep out the 
cold. 

These ^ippuq seems to have struck Cicero's fancy. I 
imagine him to pun upon the word, and to have written, 
I will not say the following, but something like it : — 

Nemo enim in Sippic nee in terris est mihi tarn consenii* 
enlibus sensibus^ * I cannot find a man so completely to my 
liking (as you) under any hide or in any side of the world.' 
But what case is in Sippi^i It ought to be ablative to 
symmetrize with in terris : and ^ippa as a fem. noun is 
quoted in Dindorf s Stephanus from the Poliorcetica of 
ApoUodorus, a writer of the time of Hadrian ; I have 
myself found it in Alciphron m. 36, SexaSac nvac ical 

^aAayyac 6i^o/xa^(i>v cira aaplaaaQ fcai irarairlArac koI Sippa^ 

(where Bergler against MSS. conj. yippa) ; or again, it might 
conceivably represent Sspptoig derriis, the two ^"s coalescing 
in sound, as they so often do in the writing of the earliest 
MSS. But since in the second passage it is accus. plur. 
SI/0/0CCC9 it seems more likely that in Sippug was what Cic. 
meant, an accus. which would be quite intelligible to a 
Roman familiar with the vulgar language of his country 
{in mentem esty in memoriam habeas^ in TusculanuMy tn pro* 
vinciam esse^ &c., are even classical : Drager I., p. 617), and 
which would become explicable, as a paronomasia, from 
the subjoined in terris, 

Att. IV, 19, I (IV. 17, I, Orelli.) 

Sedf nisi fallor^ citius te quam scribis uidebo. Credo enim ie 
putasse tuas mulieres in Apulia esse, quod cum secus en'f, quid ie 
Apulia moretur? Nam Vestorio dandi sunt dies et ille latinos 
f YTIKICMOC ex interuallo regustandus^ Quin tu hue aduolas^ et 
inuisis illius nostrae reipublicae \germanae. 
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There are two words in this vexed passage which are 
corrupt, YTIKICMOC send £ermanae. Both require emenda- 
tion ; but by some unfortunate accident, a very question- 
able correction of the former has found universal acceptance ; 
while a most admirable restoration of the latter, dating 
from the time of Poliziano, has been generally rejected. 
I shall begin with this first. I have printed above £^er' 
maytaey the reading of M; but Bosius, in his note on the 
passage, quotes two variants : * Tomaesianus, germa ; 
Decurtatus, gerina' Now Pius, cited in Orelli's note, 
states : * Legebat Ang. Politianus, ex prisco, ut praeten- 
debat, exemplari yipavSpvov.' Lambinus accepted this, 
and both sense and palaeography strongly confirm it. 
Sense : for it explains, what is otherwise obscure, illius^ 
* why don't you come and see the rotten remains of our 
old tree of state ?'; palaeography : for gerina and gerandria 
yfpavSpia (for SO I would modify Poliziano's correction) are 
sufficiently close to each other to make it probable that 
the former is the truncated remnant of the latter. Hesych. 
ra TTokaia SivSpa yepavSpva. That the word was used meta- 
phorically is shown in Dindorf s Stephanus, s.v. He cites 
Aristaen. n. I : SiSov roTc coTg ovwpwvaig rfjv wpav rpvyav' 
fntr' oXtyov itrrai yipavSpvov. Dindorf also observes that 
the word is often written in MSS. with an i, yepavSpiov. 
This leads me backwards to the other corrupt word : for 
which the accepted reading since the beginning of cent, 
xvi. is aTTiKiufioc. Such is not the conclusion of a student 
of palaeography. By all ordinary rules, YTIKICMOC should 
represent ihrvKiafioQ or ivrvxitrpoQ. It seems possible that 
some lurking allusion to the freedman whom Atticus had 
recently enfranchised under the new name of T. Caecilius 
Eutychides (Att. IV. 15, i) is intended; more probably, 
Cic. means a reference to a character particularly fami- 
liar to Roman play-goers (Rose. Am. xvi. 47 : cum . . . 
nemo magis twbis notus futurus sit quam est hie Eufychus)^ 
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under the name of Eutychus. Eutychus was one of 
two brothers whom the comic writer Caecilius introduced 
as living- an exiled and retired life in the country, while 
his more favoured brother Chaerestratus was allowed to 
share his father's society in town (Rose. Am. xvi. 46). 
The whole passage, then, may be paraphrased : * you have 
no cause to stay in Apulia, as your female relations are 
not there. You must give up some few days to the society 
of Vestorius (a faenerator at Puteoli), and after a period 
of absence must taste once more the homely life of the 
rustic Eutychus in Caecilius' Latin version of the Greek 
comedy*; for such, I suppose, would be the meaning of 
tile Latinus; the tile pointing to an allusion which, as Cic* 
tells us in the passage above quoted from the pro Rose, 
AmertnOy would be familiar and intelligible to most 
Romans of the time. Then, after thus advising Atticus to 
submit to a short period of rustication^ he turns suddenly^ 
Qutn tu hue aduolaSy * what am I saying ? You must hasten 
to Rome directly, and see how we are getting on in this 
rotten old country, with our constitution quite on its last 
legs.' 

[I add, as a contribution to the question between am" 
KKXfiog and tvrvxKTfJLog the following highly illustrative pas- 
sages of Alciphron. II. 4. 4. Glycera writes to the comic 
poet Menander : S^Xoc ^v 6 /SaatXtuc rafia TrcTruafievoci cue ?oiicf, 
TTBpi (Tou, Koi arpefjia Si vttovoiwv Alyvirrtoig OiXiov arrciccajuocc «•« 
SiaT(i)Oai^uVf where the A egyptian atticisms form, no doubt, a 
very close parallel to Latinus atticistnus. Again, Ale. II. 
4. I : KcX yap wapa aoi eSHTrvritre woWoKig kqX iirfiveig aur^C roi^ 
enixwpiov arrcicia/ioi/, where the native atticism of a woman 
born in Attic territory is no doubt intended to contrast 
with the hybrid atticism of the Egyptian king. But these 
instances do not, to my mind, outweigh the palaeographical 
objection as stated above to this reading.] 
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Q. Fr. III. 5 and 6, 7. 

Quatiuor tragoedias xvi. diehus absoluisse cum scrihaSy iu quidquam 
ah alio mutuarts? et fnAEOC quaeris^ cum Electram ei Trodam 
scripseris ? 

So M, I believe this to be a learned mythological 
allusion to the varying number of the Pleiads^ which, ac- 
cording as Electra, the least conspicuous member of the 
group, was visible or not were reckoned at seven or six 
alternately. The legend was that Electra, the mother of 
Dardanus by Jupiter, was so affected by the loss of her son 
and the destruction of Troy, that she withdrew from the 
company of her sister Pleiads. Hygin. 192, Schmidt: — 
Cc^terae sorores (he has been speaking of the Hyads) postea 
luctu consumpta^ stdera factae sunty et quia plures erant 
Pleiades dictae. Nonnulli existimant ita nominatas quia 
inter se coniunctae {quod est irXriatov) adeo autem confer tae 
sunty ut uix 7iU7nerentur; nee unquam ullius oculis certum 
est sex an septem existimentur. Earum notnina haec sunt: 
Electra^ Akyoney Celaeno^ Merope^ Sterope^ Taygeia^ et Maia. 
Ex quibus Electram negant apparere propter Dardanum amiS" 
Slim Troiamque sibi abreptam. 

CiC. Aratea 27 sqq. 

At propter laeuum genus omni ex parte locatas 
Paruas Vergilias tenui cum luce uidebis. 
Hae septem uulgo perhibentur more uetusto 
StellaCy cemuntur uero sex undique paruae. 
At non interiisse putari conuenit unam, 
Sed frustra temere a uulgo ratione sine ulla 
Septem dicier ^ ut ueteres statuere poetae^ 
Aetemo cunctas sane qui nomine signant^ 
Alcyone Meropeque, Celaeno Taygeteque^ 
Electra Steropeque, simul sanctissima Maia. 
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I would therefore write the passage — 

Et irXsiovg qtuieris cum Electram et Troadam scripserisf 

* And after writing an Electra and a Trojan woman ask for 
one Pleiad more' ? i.e, are not contented with the number 
of tragedies you have written, but, after your Electra and 
Troas have proved the existence of the last member of the 
group, still look for the missing Pleiad ? 

Quintus Cicero had written an Electra and Troas^ in 
which he seems to have described two stages of the trag^ic 
story of Electra; the latter describing her as a Trojan 
woman, mourning the downfall of Troy and the extinction 
of her son Dardanus. * After thus proving your fami- 
liarity with the seventh Pleiad, how can you,* says Cicero, 

* talk as if she were out of sight ? Yet this is what you do 
when you complain that the number of your tragedies is 
still incomplete.' 

I write Troadam^ as this would be the earlier Latinized 
form of the Greek accus. Troada, Neue. Formenl. I. p. 333, 
gives many similar instances: lampadam^ hebdomadamy 
Palladam^ Iliadam^ Briseidam^ Chryseidam^ Amazonam^ 
Syringam^ Tritonidam, 

Ad. Q. Fr. III. 9. 9. 

Ciceronem et ut rogas amo et ut meretur et debeo. Dimitto autem a 
me, et ut a magistris ne ahducam et quod mater Porcia non discedit, sine 
qua edacttatem pueri pertimesco. 

All that is needed to make this quite intelligible is to 
insert a before Porcia, Cicero tells his brother Quintus 
that he does not keep his nephew, the younger Quintus, 
much about him, that he may have no excuse for not 
neglecting his lessons, and because his mother is so much 
with Porcia (sister of M. Cato, and wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus), that she cannot look after him and prevent 
his over-eating himself. 
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Ad Q. Fr. III. 9, 6, 7. 

Quod me hortariSy ui adsoiuam, habeo absoluium suatie, mihi quidem 
uti uidetur, hro^ ad Caesarem; sed quaero locupleiem tahellariuniy ne 
accidat quod Erigonae tuae^ cut soli Caesare imperaiore tier ex Gallia 
tutum non fuii. Quid si canem iam bonum non haberem / ♦ ♦ deturbem 
dedificium, quod quidem mihi quotidie magis placet , in primisque inferior 
porticus et eius conclauia fiunt recte, 

Tyrrell follows Orelli in printing for canem tarn an 
early conj. caementum^ connecting it with the words fol- 
lowing, and reading deturbarem. I doubt this, for the 
following reasons : — 

1. After speaking of Erigone, what can be more natural 
than to mention her * good dog' ? And Maera was em- 
phatically a good dog ; for not only did she by her faithful 
watch discover to Erigone where her murdered father 
Icarus lay, but when Erigone, in grief at his loss, hung 
herself on Mount Hymettus, Maera died with a howl 
beneath her feet. 

Aelian., H. A. VII. 28, says the Delphian oracle ordered 
sacrifice to be made to Maera, tin apa Si inrepfioXrjv ivvola^ 
r^C iT/ooc rijv Sitriroivav fiiiovai fier avrfiv oitK tyvfu. valZn Si 
^ifpiirlSiig Xiyufv 

)(firjaTaicn SovXois avfiff^opa ra Sccnrorcov ' 
KOKtas iriTvovra kol <l>p€v5iv avOd'TrTerai 

* for where,* he asks, * is a man found to have died over 
his master's body, albeit a dog did so * ? 

2. Erigone's dog was proverbial. Martial, xi. 69, 3, 4, 
speaking of Lydia, a remarkably faithful dog, says : 

Lydia dicebar domino fidissima Dextro^ 
Qui non Erigpnes mallet habere canem. 
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3. The connexion, then, is not very hard to follow. *I 
am afraid of trusting my poem to any carrier, lest it should 
be intercepted on the way, like yo\xx Erigone^ the only pas- 
senger that has been molested on its journey since Caesar 
had command of Gaul. Possibly, too, I might not have 
a guardian-dog, like Erigone ; and then the chance of my 
poem escaping safely would be less even than yours.* 

The joke is flat, no doubt; but I fancy that this is 
true of many others, not only in Cic/s letters, but in 
his finished speeches. What can be flatter than the well- 
known Gutfam aspergit hutc Bulbo in the Pro Cltieniio ? 

The following is not included in Tyrrell's second 
volume. 

Att. vn. 7, I. 

* Dionysius^ uir optimus^ ut mihi quoque est perspecius et dociissimus^ 
iuique amanitssimuSy Romam uenit xv. KaL Ian, et litteras a te miki 
reddidit.^ Tot entm uerba sunt de Dionysio in epistola tua. Rlud 
^putato non adscribts ' et tibi grattas agit^ 

Mr. Marshall, in his Crtcces and CrtiictsmSy to which I 
again call attention, as containing some ingenious sug- 
gestions, conj. puia tu. I cannot see how puta can here 
have any place : may not Cic. have written illudy ut puto^ 
non adscribis ? * This, I believe I am right in saying, you 
do not add': t\e. a rather more serious puto, as Victorius 
conjectured. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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THERE is a fixed idea that nearly all Greek interjec- 
tions may be translated alas^^ if the circumstances 
are unpleasant; but an accurate observer will see that 
they are always used to suit the special case, and that 
their meaning is best indicated by the context, as will 
appear from the following : — 

1. i^iv is relative to smell: Agamemnon 1307- 1309 is the 
locus classicus : 

KA. ^€v, ^€v; 

XO. Tt TOVT i<l>€v(a^; 

KA. ^vov Sofioi irvdovcriv aifuxrooray^, 

she foresmells the blood, 

2. oTOToi is explained by the same scene : 

KA. orororoi iroiroi Aa. 
'AvoXXoVf "AvoXXovm 

XO. Ti TOVT dvon-orvfas ofiffn Ao(Cov, 

ov yap TotovTos oKrrc Oprjvrjrov Tvxctv. 

Ag. 1072-5. 

It is the clucking noise expressive of surprise and grief 
often heard in country places in Ireland. I am not aware 
if it is used in England or Scotland. 

3. I € signifies a shudder, expressed by the sound of 
drawing in the breath, as at the sight of a cut or wound. 

^ Alas = htias s h€ ! lassus ! 
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It is evoked by the blinded eyes of CEdipus, doubtlessly 
horribly represented by the mask. — O. C 149. 

I remember a protest in the newspapers against the 
realism of bringing in Kent with a white bandage round 
his eyes, spotted with blood. 

4. 6oo65, or some such variant of di, represents the feel- 
ings caused by the mention of Laius, ib. 220, and then 
by the idea of his son's presence. It would be a faint 
shivering sob, like that caused by the first fall of a very 
cold shower-bath. 

5. \i} is what^ ho ! 

O. C. 884. 

help, ho ! Hence Ob is used in cases of taunts or appeals. 

6. lou is the cry raised on finding the game — view 
hollo — 

iKifi€v(€2(r6ai. '^fids* — Rep, 4.^2 d. 

Hence it is used by Jocasta : // ts all known now — there 
it is. — O. T. 1071 ; and of the Beacon: Ag. 25, there 
it goes^ that will do me^ rightly given by Browning 
halloo: the remark of the Scholiast, Ax.Pac 317, ire/oKnrarai, 
has nothing to do with the general sense, a find good or 
bad. The watchman first addresses the beacon in thankfid- 
ness, and then cries lov, lou, a good thing for me. Cromwell 
at Dunbar, and Wellington at Salamanca, would, if Greeks, 
have cried lov, \ov. 

7. 2a, ?a — made by drawing in the breath, then slowly 
expelling it, as at the long peal of thunder, 

8ta7rpvo'i09 OTo/3oS' 

O. C. 1478. 
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8. a a— suppressed indig^nation — 

Tl (TV fi-pOS fJL€Xdj9pOLS •* 

2 2 l&ov iSov' ^TTcyc rag )3oo$ 

Tov ravpov. 

Ag. 1125, 6. 

9. iraTToi, and perhaps iroTrot, express the tremulous 
motion of the lips, as is proved by 

TraTrai 
aTraTnraTrai iraTra^nraTraTnraTraTnraTrai. 

/%//. 745, 6. 

Lycophron uses ttottoi as a noun, and his authority ought 
not to be too hastily set aside : his merits as a poet have 
nothing to do with his accuracy as an antiquarian ; and 
with the dubious exception of rappoOog (1346), which may 
be defended, I think no one has shown that he has coined 
simple words, though he may have made new compounds. 

10. 100 ofi (Aesch. Supp. 828). I see no reason why the 
testimony of the Scholiast, and Eustathius, 900-27, that it 
represents the expulsion of the breath in expectoration , 
and the following noise in the throat Aem, should be re- 
jected, except that scholars far gone with emendation are 
evidence-proof. 

Electra 825-845 is at once a dialogue, and an exercise, 
in interjections. 

XO. Tzov fi-orc Kc/Mxvvoi AcoS) ^ TTOv <f}a€0<i)v "AXio^y c2 ravT 
i<f}op(avT€^ 
KpvTrrova'iv liajXoi; 

HA. t ty aitu, 

XO. 01 Tra^ Ti Saicpv€i9 ; 

HA. ^cv. 

XO. firjShf fjJy a^ajf^. 
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HA. aTToXcTs. 

XO. TTws; 

HA. €i rSiv ff}av€pSiS ol)(Ofi€v<ov cZs ^AtBay IXirtS* virotb'cif, 
Kar* ifiov rajco/jLiva^ fiaXXov ^c/Lt^curci. 

XO. otSa yap Syajcr* *Afi<f}Lap€wv ^pvcroScrots cpfccori 
Kpv<f}6€VTa ywaiicfijv* 
ical vvv viro yatia? 

HA. I f c'cd. 

XO. irdfjafrv\09 dvaxrcrei., 

HA. ^cv. 

XO. ^€V ^rJT' oXoa yap 

HA. iSdfirf, 

XO. v<u. 

The following is not a translation, but an explana- 
tion : — 

Ch. Where is the justice of heaven I 

EL Gasps and wails — vagii; as to aiaT : cf. oT-as eiiaCcs. 

Ch. Why weep ye? 

EL I am disgusted: it is a shame. 

Ch, Be not too proud : be humble. 

EL You will kill me : occtdis^ enecas; i.e. you weary me; 
pry thee ^ peace I 

Ch. How so ? Why ? 

El. By mentioning the dead. 

Ch. Yet I know one under ground — 

EL Convulsively, I call on him for help. 

Ch. There is he the King with all his soul. 

EL That again is revolting — O the pity d it. 

Ch. You are rights because the murderess 

El. Was brought low. 

Ch. So it was. 

T. MAGUIRE. 
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TRANSLATION AS A FINE ART. 

THE future historian of scholarship in England will 
point to the last twenty years or so as the epoch 
when translation first began to be cultivated as an art. Of 
course this is due in no small measure to the fact that till 
quite lately commentaries on the ancient writers were 
nearly always in Latin. But for some time after English 
commentaries became the rule, it was customary to make 
translation a mere vehicle for the elucidation of the con- 
struction. Commentators absolutely neglected all attempts 
to reproduce the style and spirit of the original. Students, 
on making their first acquaintance with the masterpieces 
of Greek and Latin poetry, could not help regarding 
Sophocles and Virgil as bald, frigid, and stilted ; and when 
they heard at lecture elaborate eulogies of the writers 
whom they secretly despised, they, no doubt, felt towards 
the lecturer as the northern farmer felt towards the parson 
after the sermon, when he summed up his ecclesiastical 
views in the words, 

' I thowt a said whot a owt to 'a said, and I coomed awaay.' 

It was not that the old school of commentators ] were 
incapable of turning dignified Greek or Latin into dignified 
English. Many of them excelled in the closely kindred 
art of translation from English into Latin and Greek. He 
who can render English into perfect Latin or Greek could, 
probably, translate worthily from Greek or Latin into 
English. The old school thought it unscholarly to go 
beyond the letter that killeth, even as Hamlet in his early 

TOL. TI. M 
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youth held it *a baseness to write fair/ Mr. Paley's 
admirable versions into Greek and Latin verse show that 
he could have achieved the humbler task of translating 
Pindar into adequate English, if he had recognised the 
truth that the translator's art should aim at something 
beyond the mere setting forth of the bare construction of 
the text. 

But, happily for the learners of the present day, bald 
translation is no longer in fashion. Every editor at least 
aims at making his versions not only accurate but adequate. 
This is due in great measure to the admirable example set 
by Professor Jebb, whose translations of Sophocles are 
perfect models, and constitute a standard for subsequent 
editors. Though not in metrical language, they are really 
genuine poetry, and bring the English reader as near to 
Sophocles as he can possibly hope to come without 
acquiring a knowledge of the language in which Sophocles 
wrote. A like tribute may be paid to Mr. Verrall's re- 
cent edition of the Seven against Thebes ; and all modem 
editions of any pretensions at least show signs of an 
awakened attention to the importance of preserving in 
translation the spirit that giveth life. 

The importance of this last step taken by scholarship 
will more clearly appear when we consider how closely it 
is connected with a question which is now agitating all 
who are interested in education — the question how far the 
teaching of English and of Classics can, or ought to, go 
hand in hand. The Greek and Latin poets can be fittingly 
presented in English only by one whose mind is stored 
with the riches of English literature. The teacher who 
aims at adequate translation, and enjoins it on his pupils, 
constantly finds that the thought of the ancient poet can 
be rightly represented only in the words of his modern 
successor in the gay art. To give only two instances, 
can one go nearer than Shakspeare's * withering on the 
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virgin thorn ' to express the real meaning of the pathetic 
verse — 

Solane perpetua maerens carpere iuventa ? 

And in Pindar, Isthm. Ii. 5, 

can we feel that we have hit on the word for ^c/u^a till we 
have thought of Tennyson's 

' Lightly turns to thoughts of love ' ? 

It is his delicate feeling for language which makes 
Professor Jebb's translations of Sophocles so admirable. 
His renderings are seldom, if ever, actually taken from the 
English poets, but they invariably give evidence of a long 
and loving study of English literature. I will give a few 
instances of some of his happy translations in the Oedipus 
Rex^ choosing not the most striking passages, where a 
translator would be put on his mettle, but chiefly places 
where there lurks a hidden difficulty which is generally 
avoided or neglected ; or where a so-called literal version 
would actually miss the meaning of the Greek. That they 
are all literal in the truest — the only true— sense of the 
word will be evident to the judicious. That translation 
only is truly a translation which gives the true equivalent 
of the thought of the original. 

IQI ^A.€yci /AC 7rcpi)9oaro9 aKria^aiv, 

' wraps me in the flame of his onset.* 

379 ficXcog fi€\€if voSl ;(i7pciKtfv, 

* forlorn on his joyless path.' 

545 fiavOdv€iv S* cya> icaicog 

aov' &v(rfi€vr} yap kclL fiapvv (t €vprfK ifioi^ 

' but I have a poor wit for thy lessons since I have found thee 
my malignant foe.' 

M 2 
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561 fiaxpoi iraXaioi r &v furpTfitifv \p6voif 

' the count of years would run far into the past.' 

608 7^<t>/A|7 S* d&i^Xif firj fi€ \iopls airujf 

' but make me not guilty in a comer on unproved surmise.' 

690 Siropov hrl <l>p6vLfAa, 

' bankrupt in sane counsel-.' 

2 1 84 <f>vs t' &if> wv ov xpV^f f^ ®^' '"' 

OV XPV^ OfllkSiV, OVS T€ fl* OVK I8ci KTaViHiV 

* accursed in birth, accursed in wedlock, accursed in the shed* 
ding of blood.' 

I 1 9 I TOO'OVTOV o(rov 80/cctv 

#cat &6(avT* diroKXivai, 

* just the seeming, and, after the semblance, a falling away.' 

1388 OVK &v i<rxpfiriv 

TO fitf *iroK\^<rai rovfjuov 3.6kiov Sc/xas, 

'I had not spared to make a fast prison of this wretched 
frame.* 

Ten times as many felicities might be adduced from 
this play and from his (Edipus Coloneus ; but space forbids 
me to multiply examples beyond two or three more from 
the CEd, Col. — 

7 (TTcpyciv yap aX irdOai fi€ \di \p6vos (wiav 

fiaKpos StScuTKCt Kal TO yewaiov rpCrov^ 

* for patience is the lesson of suffering and of the years in our 
long fellowship, and, lastly, of a noble mind.' 

' Thirdly ' would have been bald in English, though it is 
not in Greek ; hence the translator, with nice taste, writes 
* lastly.' 
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' if time can teach I need not to learn that.' 

132 €Vil>dllOV OTOfia <f}pOVTlSoS i€VT€9f 

* moving our lips, without sound or word, in still devotion.' 

1697 v660S TOL KOX KOICaiV Op' ^V TiS, 

• Ah, so care past can seem lost joy ! ' 

1 745 TOTc fi€V airopa totc 8' vttc/j^cv/ 

' desperate then, and now more cruel than despair.' 

The two last quotations illustrate the fact that a good 
translation is often the best comment. Half a page of 
talk about the meaning of a passage does not tell so much 
as one line of perfect rendering. But it is far easier to 
write the half page adoul the meaning. Of course the 
merits of a version like Professor Jebb's disclose themselves 
only to those who believe that Sophocles used language 
skilfully, and who have ears to hear when a word rings 
true. Many would fail to observe — some would fail even 
to recognise on its being pointed out to them — the eminent 
fitness of the word blithe^ a word standing midway between 
the too objective bright and the too subjective glady in the 
rendering of the last verses of the Parodus of the (Edipus 
Rex : — 

' And I call him whose locks are bound with gold, who is named 
with the name of this land, ruddy Bacchus to whom Bacchants cry, 
the comrade of the Maenads, to draw near with the blaze of his 
blithe torch (^ryoKr* dykaJunn ttcvk^) our ally against the god un- 
honoured among gods.' 

Hence I have not pointed out wherein lies the beauty 
of the renderings above quoted. Comment of this sort 
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would be superfluous to one class of readers, and un- 
meaning to another. 

Professor Jebb's editions are in everyone's hands. I 
have assumed that his splendid renderings of the Choral 
Odes, and of the other most striking portions of the 
dramas, are familiar to my readers ; and I have contented 
myself with pointing to subtle instances of taste and skill, 
which might escape the notice of a not very careful 
student. Mr. Verrall's very able edition of the Seven 
against Thebes has only quite recently appeared, so I shall 
perhaps best recommend it to readers of Hermathena 
by giving a couple of longer extracts from his admi- 
rable translation, and referring them to their texts for 
the Greek: — 

vv. 714-750: 

He is no native, that he should divide the inheritance — ^this 
Chalyb from distant Scythia, this cruel steel, whose award shall 
cost them dear, when he allots them for their dwelling-place so 
much land as they may hold even dead, disportioned of jon wide 
plains. 

But when by kindred hands kinsmen are slain, and the dust of 
the deep hath drunk the thick red gore, who can gi\Q cleansing, 
who wash away their stain ? Oh suffering house, where the young 
are confounded in sins of long ago ! 

Aye, long ago was done the transgression whereof I speak 
(swiftly punished, yet to the third generation persisting), when 
Laius, despite Apollo's command, spoken thrice in his oracle of 
Pytho at earth's centre, that to save his town he should die without 
offspring, nevertheless, his prudence vanquished by her he loved, 
begat death to himself, even Oedipus the parricide ; who lived to 
sow with a seed of blood a sacred field, the mother in whom 
he was made. Folly and frenzy it was that forced together the 
wedded pair ! 

And so as it were a sea of ill, one wave rising still as another 
fell, hath rolled the triple-crested billow, whose seething waters 
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threaten the very helm of all ; while there is but a narrow defence 
between, the broadness of a wall. And I fear lest with our princes 
our country also should go down. 

833-933 .- 

[Antigone and Ismene an seen approaching^ with a procession bearing 

the bodies of the bro/hers.'] 

Now, plain to be seen, that which was told us is before our 
eyes. Oh princely pair, oh hapless hopes, oh murdered and mur- 
dering, oh deadly and death-doomed — ah for words yet ! What 
need for more than these, ' Sorrow of sorrows for hearth and for 
home ! ' ? 

But oh, with the wind of sighs, and with that speeding stroke 
of hand up'on brow, which plies without ceasing over Acheron, row 
on that ship dark of sail, that unblest missioner, whereon never 
Apollo sets foot nor sunlight falls, to the bourn of all, to the 
unseen shore! 

But now, see, they come, Antigone and Ismene, to do their 
bitter office, the dirge of their brethr/en. Not with different grief, 
I trow, for different desert, will their yearning bosoms utter their 
plaint. Our just part it is, ere their voices be heard, to raise the 
hideous hymn of the Avengeress and sing the cruel triumph of 
Death. 

(The procession begins io enter.) 

Ah sisters most unhappy of all who bind their robes with the 
belt, I weep, I wail, nor is there falsehood in my heart's most true 
lament. 

Ah {speaking to the dead) ye hard of heart, whom love could not 
bend, nor hardship break, have ye fought your miserable way to 
your fathers' house ? 

Aye, miserable they, who have destroyed the house to win 
a miserable death. 

Ah, thou who would'st make a breach upon thy home, and 
thou, who to thy hurt would'st be sole lord therein, ye are recon- 
ciled now by help of steel. Too true fulfilment the awful Fury of 
Oedipus your father hath made. 
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See the wounds in their left sides, those sides which lay in the 
womb together! Alas, for their fate, for their cursed doom of 
matual death! 

A deadly blow it is to heart and to home — dL deadly blow— 
which hath smitten them, divided* by unspeakable fury and the 
fate which their sire pronounced. 

The city's self thrills with a sigh, the stone walls moan, and 
the land lovingly, all things which were the cause, the sad cause 
for which, poor wretches, they furiously contended even unto 
death. 

Keen to enjoy they so parted their wealth that their portions 
are equal : yet the mediator hath not contented those who loved 
them, but gave his favour unto the god of war.* 

Iron with his stroke hath laid them here : iron with his stroke 
shall yet lay them — ask ye where ? In the grave with their fathers, 
which he shall dig for them their portion. 

Thither are they brought with saddest sound, the rending wail 
of genuine grief, the true lament of a soul divided against itself, 
which careth not to be glad, but poureth its tears, oh, truly from 
the heart ; for my very heart doth waste as I weep for the royal 
pair. 

And this may be spoken for their sad funeral speech, that 
many a martial deed they did on the falling ranks of their country- 
men, and many another too on foreign ranks, yet friends. 

A mother had they more unhappy than all women called by 
that name. Her own child she took to her husband, and these 
she bare, who thus have died, each by hands made with his own 
from the same seed. 

' One seed ' in truth they had, and, making partition not like 
friends, by their mad quarrel utterly are they now undone at the 
ending of the strife. 

Hate is no more ; their life-stream mixes upon the gory ground, 
and their blood is one indeed. 

Dearly they paid for peace, made by the stranger from the 
Great Sea, the iron sent sharp from the fire ; and dearly for the 

> Reading Zix6<ppovns. ' Reading cV^xopis S^'Apiys. 
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arbitrament of false Ares, who gave them their father's curse ful- 
filled. 

They have received their pitiable share of the royal realm,' 
a bottomless wealth of earth, but all beneath. 

I add a few happy renderings with the Greek ap- 
pended : — 

1 09 KVfia yap Trcpt irroXiv Soxfio\6<lHiiv av&pwv 

Ka\Xai€i TiToats "Apto^ opofievov, 

'For round about the citadel is seething a human wave of 
sloping crests, driven on by the breath of War.' 

185 ' 2> ^tXov OiStTTov rcicos IScur' dicov- 

(Tcura rov dpfiaroKTVirov 

OTofioV, OTl T€ <rv- 

ptyycs licXayfav iXvrpo\oi,f 

* Ah, son of Oedipus, dear, I heard, and with terror, the drum- 
ming of the chariots, and all the rolling bass of their wheels.' 

680 <lU\ov yap al(r)(pd puoi irarpo^ riktC dpa 

(rjpoii cLcXavoTOS ofifiaxriv 7rpoo't([avct 
kiyovaa iccpSos irp6T€po¥ varipov fiopov, 

* Aye, for with fatal suggestion my loving father's hideous Curse 
doth sit at my side, saying, '' There is something better than death 
deferred." ' 

By the above extracts, readers of Hermathena will be 
able to form an estimate of the quality of Mr. Verrall's 
work as a translator. They would, I doubt not, be asto- 
nished on hearing it described as a *crib.' Yet it has 
very recently been so described by a well-known writer on 
classical subjects. 

' Heading HioaHdrwy apx^w. 
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In the Academy for February 26th this writer in re- 
viewing Mr. Verrall's Seven against Thebes^ regrets that 
he should have appended to his edition a prose crib, 
adding that a crib 'offends a man of scholarly habits.' 
I have always understood that a crib is a version into 
English of an ancient author, which aims only at giving 
the meaning of the words, and perhaps indicating the 
construction, but which makes no attempt to reproduce the 
tone or spirit of the original, which it treats as a mere 
exercise in grammar, and not at all as a work of art Now 
one has only to open Mr. Verrall's book, or to read the 
passages above, to see that, if this is the meaning of 
criby no word could be devised more completely unfit to 
describe the character of his work. The critic, therefore, 
must attach some other meaning to the word crib. On 
closer examination of his review one gathers that, accor- 
ding to him, every translation of a metrical work which 
is not itself written in metre is a crib. We must desig- 
nate as cribs the masterly prose versions of Sophocles 
by Jebb, of Homer by Butcher and Lang, of Pindar 
by Myers, of Virgil by Conington, and we must feel 

* offended ' on meeting them if we are * men of scholarly 
habits.' We must be offended, too, by a certain *crib' 
which, before we had learned from the Academy the whole 
duty of a scholar, we believed to have attained to con- 
siderable literary excellence in a passage beginning, 

* Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder r ' For the Book of Job in the Authorised 
Version is, in the critic's sense, a *crib,' as surely as is 
Mr. Verrall's translation of the Seven against Thebes^ or 
Prof. Jebb's of the CEdipus ReXy or Mr. Myers' of the Odes 
of Pindar. As a matter of fact, these masterpieces of 
style transcend, as conductors of poetry, the metrical ver- 
sions of the same pieces, almost as much as the *crib' of 
the Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer surpasses the 
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New Version (which is not a * crib ') by Brady and Tate. 
Is it for nothing that our own great tragic poet has taught 
us that metre — in its narrowest sense as distinguished 
from rhythm — is not of the essence of poetry, by disdain- 
ing metrical shackles in the most purely rhythmical and 
highly poetical passage in the greatest of his tragedies — I 
mean the sublime passage beginning, * I have of late (but 
wherefore I know not) lost all my mirth ' ? 

We learn, then, that the scholar ought to feel offended 
at translations like Mr. Verrall's. This leads one to ihitik 
that the scholar's intellectual organism must at least be 
interesting by reason of its singularity. Hence we pursue 
the article, if haply we may gain some more hints about 
this curious creature. We soon find that he is sharply 
distinguished from the pedant, who * will make a fuss about 
the theory that exact syllabic correspondence in strophe and 
antistrophe is not a law in the lyrics of Greek tragedy.'^ 
The scholar, then, ought to be offended on meeting the 
very best and most poetical version of the Septem as yet 
given to the world ; but he must, on pain of being called a 
pedant, feel indifference about the answer to the question, 
whether, on the one hand, from the time of the most 
learned scholiasts to the present day, the intellectual force 
which in every successive generation the highest minds 
have been proud to concentrate on the attempt to restore 
to us by far the most characteristic part of Greek tragedy, 
has been rightly directed, and rich in its results ; or 
whether, on the other hand, it has all been laborious 
trifling, based on a mistaken principle, and leaving the 

' Of course Mr. Verrall himself most length. He has not, in my opinion, 
fhUy recognises the magnitude of the made good his case; but I fear he 
innovation which he would make in the has ' made a fuss about the theory ' 
method of criticism. He defends his sufficient to justify our critic in dub- 
revolt from received opinion as to the bing him a pedant, from his point of 
nature of strophic correspondence in a view. 
very ingenious Appendix of considerable 
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Grreek tragic poets in a far more corrupt and vitiated con- 
dition than that in which it found them. This is the 
question to which, according to our critic, the scholar will 
be indifferent if he be not a pedant. Verily, one is ready 
to exclaim with Shakspeare (slightly modified to suit the 
present case) — 'A scholar! God's light, these critics will 
make the word as odious as the word occupy^ which was 
an excellent good word before it was ill sorted : therefore 
scholars had need look to 't/ 

ROBERT Y. TYRRELL 

March lo/A, 1887. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Aeschylus— CA^^/A. 526-549.* 

526 OP. Jj KOi ireirvo'dt rovvapf <aaT* opOSt^ ^pcurai ; 

XO. rcicctv SpoicoKr' &o$€V a»f avr^ Xcyci. (A) 

OP. icat iroi rcXcvr^ koI KopavovToi Xdyos ; 

XO. iv fnrofrfdvouri iraiSof opfiiaui SCktjv* (B) 

530 OP. rivof Popa^ XPV^^^^"^ V€oy€Vts Scucof ; 

XO. avr^ irpoaia^t iJuaffiv iv rcovcipari. (C) 

OP. jcat Wilis arpiOTov oZOap ^v vwo orvyo? ; 

XO. war Iv yaXoKTi 0p6p.pov aifiaro^ inrocrai. (D) 

OP. ovroi fiaraiov dvSpo^ oilfovov ircXct. 
535 XO. 17 8* cf vrvov K€Kpay€V hrroTj/xivri. (E) 

N the interpretation of the dream by Orestes the lines 
exactly correspond in sense : — 

■ 

543 €t yap Tov avTOV )(wpov ckXcittidv ifioC (a) s (A) 



545 Kot fuxoTov &fi4>€X(i(TK^ ifjubv 0p€im^pu)Vf (c) « (C) 

Opo/iPif S' ^Lu^cv oifiaros ^iXov yoXa, (d) « (D) 

17 8' dl/A^l rap)9ci r^' hn^pM^tv iratfci (e) « (E) 

The corrupt line (544J therefore corresponded in sense to 
529, ii; ajrapyavoKri iraiSoQ bpfdaai Stmiv (b = B). The cor- 
rupt line must be now considered. It is thus in M, with 
t5 in the margin (G inserts o before wX) : — 

OY*€IC€ nACACnAPrANHnA€IZ6TO. 

1 Pdet, Seen, (5th ed.). 
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Some one ignorant of o^Ic wrote — 

(i) OY^IC ; € then getting* before Fl, we have 

(2) OY<l>IC €nAC for AHAC; then 

(3) OY<l>IC AHAC = OY*IC ARACA, 

(4) OY<l>IC AHACA = OY*IC AHAAC ; 

.-. (5) OY<l>IC AHAAC. TOC (oS^ic iwXaaro^). 

OS^(C oTrXaorroc in (b) thus emphasises ttoiSoc 8/jc»|i/ in (B) : 
as if the hideous brute were her own flesh and blood. So 
Orestes calls the snake arvS and eicTrayAov ripaq. The rest 
of the verse is rendered by the Scholiast iirifjuXdac fi^iovro; 
and as CnAPFANH seems genuine, H must be the tem- 
poral augment. Read, therefore, 

ovifm aTrXouTTOs <nrdpyav "^vriaiero. 

If N were omitted, and TIA (TIA) mistaken for FIA, 
HNTIAZ6TO (HNTIAZETO) would easily read HnAZETO. 
The omission of the N may be accounted for by its 
approximation in form to the H preceding, through 
thick-stroked or hurried writing, and is rendered more 
probable by the occurrence of N again before this H. 
In fact, in such a combination of letters as is seen in 
CnAPrANHNTIAZ€TO, one or other of the three so 
similar in shape (the 7th, 8th, and gth letters in the 
group) could not but be overlooked in transcription. 
Hence the various corruptions. 

Jliwapyav fivriaK^To is the only conjecture which ap- 
proaches the Scholiast's iirifjieXdag ri^iovro. As to the 
sense, iiravTiaZu) is used twice in connexion with clothing: 
Pers. 834, 850. As to bpfxlaai (mss.) and 6ppri<rai {Porson\ 
avTTi (v. 581) necessitates nvoc (v. 530), and that again 
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necessitates bppilaai (v. 529) : (*She swathed it) while show- 
ing desire for some foody as was natural ? No; it did not 
show any : of herself she gave it the breast' But opfinaai 
and ai/rri are a contradiction in terms : the animal asked 
her for foody and she^ unasked, gave it. 



Choeph. 691-692 (Dind., 5th ed.) 

01 'yo), icar* cucpas hSaS a»f 'irop0ovfi€Oa» 
Si Sv<rrraXai,aT€ rcuvSc Bta/idnav dlpa, 
u>f iroXX* cTTonr^f icaiC7ro3a>v cv icct/xcvo, 
robots Trp6a'ii}0€V cvcnco^roif \€ipovpivriy 
ifiCkiov oTTOilfikoii /AC r^v Trava^Xiav. 
icat vvv 'Opcony? — ^v yap cv^ovXcos ^w* 
1^0) Kopi^iov 6\€$pCov wtfXov TToSa — 
vvv ^ rfK€p iv So/tourt PaK\€W icaX^f 
tarpos Airis $v, Tropovcrav iyypd<f>€i. 

There is no person marked in the MS. ; so if we assign 
the speech to Clytemnestra, its dramatic effectiveness is 
greater than if it is assigned to anyone else. When 
spoken by Clytemnestra there is a triple entendre^ as all 
the words suit — 

1. Her pretended grief for Orestes ; 

2. Her real joy at his death ; 

3. The knowledge of the audience that Orestes is 
alive, and the consequences of that fact. 

As to the words, there is no difficulty down to iravo0- 
\lavf save that, in the second sense of real joy, iropOoifitOa 
refers to Electra. xai vvvy as always, brings in the par- 
ticular case of the curse on the house working in Orestes. 
The connexion of the four last lines has been much 
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disputed; but waiving the construction, the meaning is 
plain in all the three senses, viz. : — 

I St sense. — We hoped for his return^ but he is dead^ and 
that ts the fulfilment of our hopes ; 

2nd sense. — / hoped for his death ; he ts dead, and my 
hope is fulfilled ; 

3rd sense. — He is alive^ and home again^ and so our hopes 
are fulfilled. 

As to the construction, Orestes is the nominative to 
iyypatjiH ; that is, Orestes — living or dead — realizes the 
expectancy, wapovaav agreeing with IXirfSa. To read 
tyypa(j>B is needless, though it would suit my view as 
well as the vulgate : iXwlg wapovaa is, in senses i and 2, 
expectation fulfilled or disappointed : a bill falling due is 
cAtt^c ircLpovoa ; and in sense 3 it refers to the vapowria of 
Orestes. Expectancy is of the future; and when the 
future is present for good or evil, A7r(c niay be called 
irapov(Ta. Observe the present participle in the course of 
being presented — there is more to come. Peile aptly quotes 
St. Paul — eAirlc Si /3A»ro/ilviy oiic \<mv tXirfc* & yap /SAIircc 
nc, tI Koi cAtt/^ci — Rom. viii. 24. iyypa(j>ety like acceptum 
referre, the fha pagata of Loredano, may be the metaphor 
from accounts, but it is also applied to official entries of 
names in the Orators. 

Mr. B. B. Rogers, in his note The Peace/ iiSOy takes 
it from marking a name as present at roll-call : this, too, 
would be an official entry. He makes apav the noun of 
irapov<Tav, which really amounts in sense to the same thing, 
as Orestes — dead or alive — is the apa in concreto. 

As to (iaKx^ia^ fcaA^Cy in the first sense it refers to our 
pretended hopes of Orestes home again which made us all nobly 
wildy not mad: in the second sense, it refers to Electra and 
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her sincere hope thai Orestes would come home and end^aK\k{aQ 
KaXf/c my passion for Aegisthus in which I glory — 

'Iar/t>oc has the double sense of tempering — sobering — as in 

o/yyijs vocovoT/s uxriv larpol Xdyoi, 

P. V. 378. 

and of curing by killings as in 

r^vV avrjK€<rTii}v kokSv 
'larpos. 

Fragg. Phil, 244. 

The good sense oi fiaKx^ia is shown by Plato, Symp. 218 B., 
cited by Peile. 



Agamemnon^ v. 612. 

Clytemnestra is queen of a country near which there is 
purple-dyeing of much repute. The colour of the best 
purple was that of clotted blood ; laus ei summa, in colore 
sanguinis concreti, nigricans aspectu, idemque suspectu 
refulgens, unde et Homero purpureus dicitur sanguis (Plin. 
IX. Ixii. 3). Brazen vats were used for boiling the purple. 

Pliny and the Latin poets use aenum for the dyeing- 
vat : Praecipuum est primum fervente aeno rudibus medi- 
camentis inebriatum (Pliny, XXXV. xxvi., 1); Ov., Rem. 
Am.^ 707-8, 

Confer Amyclaeis medicatum vellus aenis 
Murice cum Tyrio ; 

Id., Met.y vi. : 

Tyrium quae purpura sensit aenum ; 

TOL. ?I. N 
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Id., Med. Fac.^ 9 : 

Vellera saepe eadem T}Tio medicantur aeno ; 

Lucan, x. 123-4 : 

Strata micant T}Tio qaonim pars maxima succo 
Cocta dia vims non uno daxit aeno ; 

Stat. Stlv,y I. ii. 150-1: 

rupesqae nitent quis purpura cedit 
Oebalis et T}Tii moderator livel aeni ; 

Sil. Ital., xvi., 177 : 

Gaetulisve magis fucaret vellus aenis ; 
Val. Flac, v. 513 : 

Taenarii chlamydem de sanguine aeni. 

The double meaning therefore is : — (1) for the chorus — 
* My conscience knows adultery no more than I am acquainted 
with the brazen vat and its dyeing process ; (2) for herself and 
the audience — * / am guilty 0/ adultery and will be guilty of 
bloodshed.* Cf. the antistrophic irony of 

i. e,j purple and blood. 

\a\Kov is the subjective genitive ; and irop^vpiq. )3o^y is 
used for blood in Pers. 309 : 



Herodotus on the Vote of the Spartan Kings, 

VI. 57. 

I am not going to discuss the accuracy of the statement 
of Herodotus : I wish only to ascertain what that state- 
ment is. The passage is 

Kol irapLl^€iv Povk€vov<ri toZci yipovai, iovtri Sv^v Scovo't rpt'^KOvra' ^ 
8c /irj cX^oMTi, Tovs ikaXiOTo. (r<f>i t^v ycpo vtwv wpocnJKOvra^ ^X**" '''^ '''^^ 
PafTiXimv y€p€a, Bvo \lrrlif}ov^ ndefi^vov^f Tplrrjv S^, rrfv ItmmSv, 
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that is, they sit in the senate^ which consists of twenty-eighty 
during debate ; and if they are absent^ their nearest relative 
amongst the senators holds the royal prerogatives^ and gives 
two votes for each of the kings y and the third for himself. 
The holder of the proxies could hardly stand in the same 
relation to both the Royal families, e.g. an uncle of one 
king would hardly be the uncle of the other; and there 
was no reason why the two kings, like the Siamese twins, 
should both be absent at the same time : then again, if the 
kings, when present, had only one vote each, like the other 
senators, why does Herodotus talk of ra r<Si; jSaaeXloii; ylpca ? 
The 7//ota in the passage is strictly confined to the privi- 
leges of the kings in the Senate-house. Besides, if each 
proxy-holder only gave one vote for his king, rpfrifv ought 
to be ocurlpov. I know rpcViyv can be explained to suit the 
opposite view, but it is surely more natural to take it as 
above. The kings likewise have double allowance of other 
things. 



Catullus— Lxvi. 21, ii. 

At tu non orbum luxti deserta cubile, 
Sed fratris cari flebile discidium. 

^/ is the MS. reading, and is right. 

Catullus does not believe that brides really dislike their 
husbands (we must not forget that the ancient marriage 
was mainly managed by the fathers of both parties) : 

Non, ita me divi, vera gemunt, juerint. 

Aty as usual, anticipates an objection : *• to keep up 
your affectation, you will say that it was not the husband 
but the brother you missed.' 

This Catullus answers by 

Quam peniius maesias exedit cura medullas. 

N 2 
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CLAUDlAN—/n Ruf. I, 65, 6. 

— crueniuM 
Mugiit, 

Cf. Virg., Aen.^ ix. 349 ; 

Purpuream vomit ille animam. 

The latter is due to iroptpvpeoc Oavarocf the progenitor 
of iriVKTiBVT iXoXvyjAOv (Aesch. Choeph,^ 3^6), Cf. Soph. 

Phtloct.^ 693-5, arovov aifiaTiip6vf and ^Xa^ai 

aifiarolaaai* — S. C. T. 348. 



Jn nuptias Honorii et Martce^ 106-8. 

Speculi nee vultus egebat 
Judicio : similis tecto monstratur in omni, 
£t rapitur, quocumque videt. 

Of the bower of Venus : wherever she looks j her image is 
caughty i.e., it is all mirror. Conington suggests capitur^ 
but rapitur^ of light, is justified by 

rapiat cenatio solem. 

Juv. VII., 183; 

speculum seclusit imagine rapta. 

5"/^/. Silv* III. iii., 98. 



LUCAN — II. 21-28. 

Sie funere primo 
Attonitae tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent, nee mater crine soluto 
Exigit ad saevos famularum brachia pianctus : 
Sed quum membra premit fugiente rigentia vita, 
Voltusque exanimis, oculosque in morte natantes : 
Necdum est ille dolor, sed jam metus : incubat amens 
Miraturque malum. 
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Could this have suggested the lines in the Giaour ? — 

He who hath bent him o*er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress 

(Before Decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 

And mark'd the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there. 

The fix'd yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now. 
And but for that chill, changeless brow. 

Where cold Obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd, 

The first last look by death reveal'd. 



VI. 471, 2. 

puppimque ferentes 
in ventos tumuere sinus. 

I do not know if it has been noticed that this is an 
anticipation of the Flying Dutchman, an account of which 
may be seen in the notes to Rokeby : C. ll. si. xi. 
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Tkcitus— Hist. I. 25. 

Suscepere duo manipolares imperimn popnli Romani transferen- 
dum, et transtulenint. 

Apparently suggested by 

civilia bella satelles 
Movit et in partem Romanam venit Achillas. 

Luc AN, X. 418, 19. 



VlRGHJANA. 

Quam mihi qnum dederit, cumolatam morte remittam. 

Aen. iv. 436. 

Cumulatam is simply cumulate satis/actam: cf. cumulata 
oJBBcia uitae, Cic. Tusc. i. 109 ; 

cumulumque Capharea caedis. 

Ov. M. xrv. 472 ; 
Aenimnae cumulus, 

Juv. III. 201 ; 

and pour comble^ combler. The metaphor is from dry mea- 
sure heaped up. The words talisque miserrima fletus 
Fertque refertque soror 435, 6 prove dederit to be the 
right reading. 

' Heus, etiam mensas consumimus ! ' inquit lulus ; 

Nee plura adludens. Ea vox audita laborum 

Prima tulit finem, primamque loquentis ab ore 

Eripuit pater, ac stupefactus numine pressit 

Continuo„ 

Aen. VII. 116-120. 

Cicero has quoniam me verbo premis, Tusc. i. 13. This, 
by Virgilian variation, becomes verbum premere, and so 
vocem pressit is he took the expression au pied de la lettre. 
See my note. Journal of Philology^ ill. 278. 
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* Frangimur heu fatis,' inquit, * ferimurque procella! 
Ipsi has sacrilego pendetis sanguine poenas, 
O miseri. Te, Tume, nefas, te triste manebit 
Supplicium, votisque deos venerabere seris. 
Nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portus ; 
Funere felici spolior.* Nee plura locutus 
Sepsit se tectis rerumque reliquit habenas. 

VII. 580-600. 

In limine occurs in the sense of edge in M. Minucii F. 
Oct. c. 3 quum in ipso aequoris limine plantas tingeremus. 
In limine means standing on the raised threshold either to 
go in or go out. My haven is all at hand; my next step 
is into the grave. Ad limen is the proper phrase in to 
stumble against. 

Ad limen digitos restitit icta Nape. 

Ov. A. I. xii. 4. 



— peccare fuisset 

ante satis, penitus mode non genus omne perosos 

femineum. 

IX. 138-140. 

They deserve pardon : yeSy they doy whOy a moment ago^ 
showed their deep detestation of all woman-kind by trying to 
steal Lavinia. Modo always denotes change: modo non 
is used as two separated words by Juvenal. 

Sed cujus votis modo non suffecerat aurum. 

XIV. 298. 

Lavinia was sponsa to Turnus ; 

Ni dare conjugium et dicto parert fatetur. 

VII. 43J- 
sanguine quaesitas dotes. 

lb. 4.23. 
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Referring to the dofis dictio. No commentator, as far as I 
am aware, bar brought out the sense of modo. 



Non fro te. Lignnmi doctor fortissime bello, 
TranFierim. Cinvra, et pands comitate Cnpavo, 
Cnins olorinae surgnnt de vertice pinnae, — 
Crimen amor vestnmi — fonnaeqne insigne patemae. 
Nam que fc*nml Inctn Cjcnmn Phaethontis amati, 
Fopnleas inter frond es mnbramqne soromm 
Dmn can it et maestom Mnsa solator amorem, 
Canentem molli ploma duxisse senectam, 
Linqnentem terras et sidera voce seqnentem. 

Aen. X. 185-193. 

In the Latin order crimen is the predicate : Wliat spread 
scandal Teas your mutual affection^ and the wearing of the 
sTcans feathers^ Tchich brought to mind the metamorphose of 
Cycnus. If vcstruni refers to Venus and Cupid, why did 
not Virgil write — vestrum crimen. Amor r cf : 

Vestras, Eure, demos. 

Ih, I. 140. 



Quandoquidem Ausonios coniungi foedere Teucris 

Haud licitum, nee vestra capit discordia finem : 

Quae cuique est fortuna hodie, quam quisque secat spem. 

X. 96-98. 

Secat spem is the share which each one carves for him- 
self out of the hopes common to all. So in Horace — 

spatio brevi 



spem longam reseces. 

C I. xi. 6, 7 ; 
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that is, as life is shorty cut away frorn hope in infinitum your 
OTvn hope^ i. e. make it proportionate to life. 



Ipse Mycenaeus magnorum ductor Achivom 
Conjugis infandae prima inter limina dextra 
Oppetiit : devictam Asiam subsedit adulter. 

Aen, XI. 266-8. 

Devictam Asiam, the accusative of duration : cf. 

venter dentesque resident esuriales ferias. 

Plaut. Cap/. 468. 

Subsedit is from subsideo, and not from subsido, which makes 
subsidi. 



Longe illi dea mater erit, quae nube fugacem 
Feminea tegat et vanis sese occulat umbris. 

Aen. XII. 52, 53. 

^^^^ certainly Venus, referring to//. E., Venus saves -^Eneas, 
314 ; but, as she lets him go, 

ipvaaaro ^olfios AiroXXiav 

lb. 344, 45 ; 

Virgil gives the whole process to Venus, who thereby saves 
her son and herself. As to ton£'e illi: cf. longe iis frater- 
num nomen P. R. afuturum. — Caesar, B. G. I. 36. 



PHiEDO-:-IOI D— E. 

<rv h\ 3c3ta>s &v, TO Xcyoficvov, r^v cravrov o'/ciav /cat r^v dircipiav, 
ixofuvo^ iK€ivov rov &(r<f>aXovs rr}^ v^ro^co'ccas, ovrtas airoKpivaio &v ; ct 
Sc ris avTtj^ rrjs v^ro^co'ccos i\oiTOy \aip€iv iiorj^ Siv /cat ovk airoKpivaiOj 
Itti^ 6y ra dir* iK€iyrf^ opfirfOhrra OTKi^aiOy ci <roi dXAi/Xois $vfi<f>iov€l ^ 
Sunfxavii; ^ttciS^ Sk iK€Cvrf^ avrrjs Scot crc StSoi^at Xoyov, uKravra>s Sy 
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t^LvoiTOy €0)$ iwl Ti l/cavov cX^ois, aifia 8c ovk &i^ ^vpoto^ S>cnr€p ot 
avriXoyiKOt^ ircpi re t^s ^X^$ StoXcyo/mcvos /cat roiK i^ cicctn/s oipfii^ 
fiivioVy ctTTcp /3ovX.ol6 ri rcov ovrcov cvpctv ; iicctVois /licv yap tcrcus ovSc €t$ 
ircpt Tovrov Adyos ov8c t^povrU' i/cavol yap viro aotf^Ca^ 6/yiov Toyra 
iru/ccoKTCs o/uui)s Svvao'^cu avrot avrots dpicKeiv av £*, €lir€p cT rciii^ ^iXo- 
coifxoVf olfiai av a)S fyo) Xcyu) Trotois. 

The Platonic method : a supposition — virodcaic — is tested 
in the first instance by its results, i.e. Verification by De- 
duction. This is open to objection, if there be Plurality of 
Causes ; but such Plurality is here excluded, because the 
Platonic Idea is one. Compare Kant's reasoning as to the 
validity of the a priori Experiment. In the second in- 
stance, if you wish to test the hypothesis itself, it, in turn, 
is verified by its Subsumption under a larger hypothesis, 
until the last is subsumed under the Absolute, just as 
Leibnitz treats his contingent series. The wrong method 
is considering the hypothesis and its consequences all 
together, an example of which is modern utilitarianism, 
which lumps an action and its consequences. Exception 
has been taken to the double use of exofcac; but the fact 
is, \\oiiai means to hold on to^ and the intention is to 
be gathered from the context : cf. UavoQ in this passage 
in two senses, ixofiai is used in connexion with hostile 
intent, a sense denied by Mr. Archer-Hinde, in Demos- 
thenes, TovTUfv yap H\6iiriv iyup koI rovroig fivavriovfAiiv. — Dc 
Cor. 7g : c/. Qp(jnKo\ — aipv^wv plv ixdfi^ioi wdimovy Legg, jSzc. 
'IdcTwv . . . eixtT ipyovy Pind. Pyth. iv. 233, 4. The gist of 
the whole passage is — test the hypothesis by Verification, 
and strengthen it by Subsumption, recollecting always 
there is no Plurality of Causes. Science, I may add, 
since Mill's time, is running counter to the Plurality of 
Causes. As to the difiference between opfiniOivra and 
u}piiii)liivai the latter means the consequences as already 
given, oppriQivTa as eventuating. 
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Oedipus Rex (27-29). 

K€t lk\v <f>oP€lTaiy TOVTriKX.rjfJL V7r€^cAa)V 

avTOS Kaff avTOVy Trcwrcrai yap aXXo fiev 
daT€pyh ovScv, -y^ 8* aTrctO'ti' d/3X,a/3i^^. 

Much has been written on this passage by the most 
eminent scholars, and yet, I think, they have somewhat 
overlooked the context, as well as the force of each word. 
The case is this : the oracle directs the Thebans, specifying 
no one, to drive the pollution caused by the bodily pre- 
sence of the murderer from the land, 95-8. The oracle 
indicates two ways of doing this: (i) by taking his life; 
or (2) by banishing him. Oedipus, whose sympathies are 
already excited by the sufferings of the Thebans, volun- 
teers to aid the oracle 135, partly on patriotic and partly 
on personal grounds 145, and issues a proclamation in 
support of the oracle. This is addressed to every Cad- 
mean — 

and it lays upon everyone the obligation of giving him, 
Oedipus, information; and the obligation is sanctioned 
by the curses which he calls down on non-compliance. 
There are three cases possible : a Theban may inform— 
{a) against himself; {b) against another Theban ; [c) against 
an alien. So far all is clear. And now comes the dis- 
puted passage — And^ if he is frightened^ because^ by his own 
act against himself he has got rid of the criminality of 
silence^ i.e. because his confession places him in my power, 
good soothy yapf he shall not meet with any unpleasantness^ 
but shall depart unharmed from the land. The strict force 
of yo/B is pointed out by Shilleto's Thuc. I. 25, 4 ; and this 
passage of Sophocles is referred to, in brackets, in the 
index under 70/0. Tou7riicAi|/ua refers not to the guilt of 
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blood, but to the culpability of withholding" information ; 
it is not as strong a word as ey«cXi}/iiay and suits the procla- 
mation of Oedipus, which is enforced by curses only. 
That the immediate reference is to the king^s proclama- 
tion, and not to the oracle, is shown by the words of 
Tiresias 

cweiro) <r€ rt} tcrffsvyfiari 

vv. 350-1 ; 
Tov avSpa TOVTOV Sv iraXat 

(yiT€L9 awtikiav, Kdvcucrjavara'tiiv ff>6vov 

TOV Aaiciov. 

and, further on, Oedipus remits the sanction, at the request 
of his wife, in favour of Creon, even to his own hurt, 

6 Sovv iro), Kh )(prf fjL€ TraKreXcos Oav€iv 
ri yrj^ drifiov rrjo'S* diruHrO^vaA, )8tl^. 



669-70 ; 



that is, under his own proclamation. 

iwiKXr^juia = any cause of complaint, e.g.^ 



Trap* ovSev avrats ^v &v oXXvvai iroo'cts 
iiTLKXrjfjL e;(ovo'aiS ort rvxoi. 

Ores/. 569-70; 

and the word is used in Xenophon = ttIvi^c KaXov/iai^ of 
Socrates : 

KOI TTOLW fX€VTav, w IcxofJ^x^f ^^ ^•^ ttoXXtj aBvfu^ T^ €iriicXi;/ftan 
TovTw . — Oecon . xi . 4 ; 

as to uTTc^tAwr, there is necessarily no sense of secrecy in 
either the active or passive, either in 

waXippvTOv yap alfi vTreicupowri rStv 
KTavovTtDv ol 0av6vT€9, 

Soph., Elecir. 1420, i ; 



s 
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or in \. 

Thuc. 4, 83 ; 

or in 

{nr€$aip€2v Srj tovtov^ Travras Set tov rvpawov, ct /meAAci ap^nv. 

Plat., Rep. viii. 567 b ; 
or in 

Hipp. 629 ; 
or in 

Tovrccov vir€iapaipi^fi€V(i}V. 

Her. viii. 8, 3. 

The middle stands on a different footing, as the notion 
of self alters the ground notion, but even here there is no 
implication of secrecy in the word apart from the context : 

cTra vTTC^atpcofUit Koi diroPdXXiti, 

Plat., Theact. 151 r; 

<I>s apa. vftcis rctfv iSuuv rt KrqyAnav vTrc^aipov/mcvot. 

Dem. </. /: L. 88. 

I do not know of any other instance of the use of this 
verb. 

As to the use of ya/o, Shilleto's question is triumphant. 
Why, if 70/0 ^for^ does not Thuc, and other prose writers, 
use the indicative in place of the participle ? The same 
use clears up a passage in the Agamemnon — 




cJrr* av i\ WKrCirXayKTOv €v8poa'6v r i)(ti> 
€vvrfVf ovcipois ovK iirurKOTTovfievrfv 
ifiriv, ifioPoi yap av$* virvov ira/xurrarct. 
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MR. VERRALL'S EDITION OF THE 
^SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS/ 

MR. VERRALL'S Edition of the Septem contra Thebas 
must for a good while occupy the attention of 
scholars. It will add to the already high reputation of its 
author for learning, taste, and originality. For it is un- 
deniable that Mr. Verrall is universally regarded as a 
teacher from whose writings much profit has already been 
derived, and much more is confidently expected. Such 
is the feeling which animates the writer of this article; 
and when criticisms of Mr. Verrall's views are o£Fered in 
the following pages, it is hoped that they will be regarded 
as sincere expressions of an interest which Mr. Verrall 
himself has deeply at heart, and which he will pardon 
another for endeavouring to defend. 

The scope of Mr. Verrall's edition is too wide to admit 
of exhaustive criticism in a short paper. Not only does it 
involve many innovations in the details of reading and 
interpretation, but it also propounds some new principles. 
For example, Mr. Verrall puts forward a view of metrical 
correspondence between the parts of the ^schylean lyrics 
which would require a modification of the views generally 
accepted or acquiesced in. To collect sufficient data for a 
fair examination of his theory would be a matter of much 
time and labour. Others will, no doubt, join issue with 
him on the important question he has raised, or will, 
after mature deliberation, endorse his conclusions. We 
shall here confine ourselves to the consideration of minor 
points : regretting that a critique is, and must be, mainly 
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polemical^ and that we are therefore precluded from ^ 
pleasant task of drawing attention to the excellent notes 
with which Mr. Verrall's book abounds — notes replete 
with information, alike interesting, new and (in our 
opinion) true, and which are certain to secure for Mr. 
Verrall's Septem that permanent place in the esteem of 
all scholars which his Medea has long ago won. 

We now proceed to pass under review some of Mr. 
Verrall's most striking emendations. The lines of the 
Septevi referred to by us will be numbered as in his 
edition, which, we are entitled to assume, will be in the 
possession of all our readers. 

Verse 23 : 

icaXu)^ ra TrXcio) irdXc/xos iK$€wv Kvp€i, 

Here, for U fltwv, Mr. Verrall reads iKdltuv and trans- 
lates, *our war in sallies has been for the most part 
successful.* The reason assigned for the change is that 
the old reading involves a confession of faith inconsis- 
tent with the character of Eteocles. But the scepticism 
of Greek tragedy is hardly ever thorough or consistent, 
and this reason is therefore without force. In the second 
place, if the poet had intended to refer to sallies we should 
have heard more of them; but they are not elsewhere 
spoken of. In the third place, we ask, does Mr. Verrall 
translate his reading fairly ? The construction of it would 
be (prosaically put) 6 voXtfiog fcaXcLc Kvpu («c0€aiv, that is to 
say, eK0t(jjv would be part of the logical predicate. Now, 
does Mr. Verrall not make it part of the subject? He 
cannot help seeing that this is the impression his transla- 
tion would inevitably leave on a reader's mind ; but he 
can scarcely have intended it. 

It will be noticed as a feature of Mr. Verrall's altera- 
tions that they often aflfect no more than the division of 
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the words and the placing of the accents. Such is the 
emendation discussed abore. We turn now to another 
very similar. 

In V. I GO, instead of varayoQ oux ^^'oc Sopoc Mr. Verrall 
reads tt. om ictvoc Sopo'c- For this use of kcvoc (which really 
needs no defence, being both natural and simple) Mr. 
Verrall refers to the Rhesus, where, in the line 

the word in question is used without metaphor by a 
speaker who simply means, and says, that he had no 
weapon in his hand. The difference of use in Mr. Verrall's 
reading, needless to say, is immaterial as against his read- 
ing, and has point only as against his reference in its 
defence. The sense of the text as given by him is excel- 
lent, and we should, perhaps, agree to this slight change, 
but that the question. Why has the former reading been 
altered ? first demands an answer. Mr. Verrall says— 
*The MS. appears to me impossible: not one is no synonym 
for many* Had he said o\)\ cic is no synonym for 
TToAAot he would have perhaps said only what he intended. 
His assertion would certainly have been much harder to 
gainsay. That non unuSy at all events, can be a synonym 
for multus may be shown from at least three passages of 
Juvenal. Observe that in each case it means distinctly 
manyy and cannot be regarded as merely equivalent to 
several. 

In Juv. III. 151, we read — 

atque recens linum ostendit non una cicatrix. 
Ibid. VI. 218: 

non unus tibi rivalis dictabitur heres. 
Ibid. VIII. 213-4: 

cuius supplicio non debuit una parari 



simia- 
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No less natural than this use of non unus (which, I need 
scarcely say, is no idiosyncrasy of Juvenal) would the use 
of oix ttc be, which Mr. Verrall declares impossible. To 
find instances of that usage in Greek is not easy, though 
good analogies are not lacking. We will not enter into 
a minute discussion of the matter, especially with Mr. 
Verrall who would be among the last to reject a natural 
expression found, or hitherto supposed to be found, in a 
Greek author, merely on account of its being rare, or even 
solitary. We may, however, refer to Blomfield's note on 
the passage, in which this use of ohx ivog is, in our 
opinion, fully supported and illustrated, as a case of 
litotes. Hence there is no necessity for reading oh kivoq. 
In V. 251, Mr. Verrall reads — 

Kcu TTpo? ye TOVTOts, Ikto^ over dyaX/xaTwv. 

The spaced type represents the change, which only 
amounts outwardly to a diflference in the breathing of the 
initial vowel. Mr. Verrall takes the aspirated word as 
verbal of Ix^aBai in the sense of * holding on to.' That 
the verbal may, and often does, take its shade of meaning 
from the middle verb is quite true ; that ktcrog may be of 
only two terminations, who, in the total absence of direct 
proof or disproof, will venture to deny ? We will not insist 
too strongly on the likelihood that this verbal of so com- 
mon a verb would have had better title-deeds, had its 
escutcheon not been (for some cause or other) crossed with 
the bar sinister; nor shall licroc be prejudiced over much, in 
our minds, by the circumstance that the only author who 
undoubtedly employs the word (if Mr. Verrall can point to 
more, our apologies are ready for him) uses it as the verbal 
of ixuv^ not tx^adm ; but that this* author should be Dio- 
genes Laertius (3. 105 : rwv ayaOijjv yivt) iari rpia, ra /jLfv yap 

* The passage of Athenaeus, referred to by L. and S., must be held worth- 
less as evidence. 

VOL. VI. O 
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licra, ra i\ fikOiKTUj ra Si vwapicra) IS very Significant. Mr. 
Verrall would not, of course, found a positive arg'ument for 
his emendation on the occurrence of ixrog in Diogenes: 
the unsupported testimony of this witness would rather 
prejudice than serve his case. Jf it be said, as it may, 
perhaps, that Diogenes (who is, in the place referred to, 
trying, in his blundering way, to sketch the philosophy of 
Plato) quoted the word from Plato or the Platonists, the 
most that could follow from this would be that it was 
used or coined to meet the exigencies of a philosophic 
division. And if so, this exceptional use would be a strong 
argument against the general use of the word, and almost 
fatal to Mr. Verrall's emendation. Let us turn to another 
of these apparently slight alterations. 

In V. 269, for W avSpacj Mr. Verrall reads cTravS/ooc— a 
mere change of accentuation and division. What could be 
at first sight more allowable ? But 

hae nugae seria ducunt 
in mala — 

as will presently appear. Mr. Verrall finds difficulties in 
€ir' avSpag, and difficulties no doubt there are ; but let us 
observe those which spring up about his own reading. 
And here we may say, once for all, that we do not object 
to the restoration of a word which happens to be rare or 
solitary, if this be the only ground of objection. The 
mere rarity of the word might supply the critic with ob- 
vious and good reasons for explaining the corruption of 
the text by an ignorant copyist. But, if extravagance is 
to be avoided, such words must have more than a hypo- 
thetical existence, or at the very least must contain no 
inherent impossibility. Now iiravaSiSpaaKHVy in the sense 
Mr. Verrall gives to it, is an impossible word. *£iriSiSpa- 
GKHv is unknown to the Greek lexicon : avaSiSpaaKuv is 
practically unknown ; iwavaSiSpcKTKHv is, we venture to say, 
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unheard of till now. And the reasons of this are easy to 
see. The simple verb ScSpacricai (which has no classical 
authority) means only to run away^ differing in this respect 
from all other simple Greek verbs which signify to run. 
And, accordingly, we find it only compounded with pre- 
positions which emphasise this peculiar sense i.e. with otto, 
ovvairo, ck, and iia. Even for the dubious ayoS^SpaWcv, quoted 
by L. and S. from Polybius, the meaning assigned is * to 
run away again/ Now what sense does Mr. Verrall assign 
to his ivavlpaQ} He explains it hastening back again^ 
that is, to resume certain preparations which had been 
interrupted. But from the meaning of the simple verb as 
given by unquestionable tradition, and especially from the 
nature of the prepositions with which it is always found in 
composition, we may infer with absolute certainty, not 
alone that the form which Mr. Verrall calls into life for 
^schylus would be illegitimate; but further, that his 
explanation of it would be impossible. *£7r€ivaScS/oa(rKC£v, 
did it exist, could only mean * to run away again (or 
* upward ' or * backward ') in some definite direction.' The 
word italicised in the English gives what would be an 
essential part of the sense. We say no more about this 
emendation, but we take our leave of it with one remark. 
We wish to save for critics the right to introduce uncom- 
mon words as emendations — a right which is undoubted 
when properly understood, and limited accordingly, but 
which, like all other rights, would be most endangered by 
its own abuse. 

In V. 259, Mr. Verrall has a very remarkable reading — 

We need say nothing of the reasoning by which he con- 
vinces himself that the fountain Dirce may be described as 
SSara 'la^nvov. Nor will we quarrel with the remark that 

-^schylus may have introduced a Theban word— however 

02 
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bizarre the effect of it in senarii may seem — into the speech 
of a Theban character. We merely observe that the verse 
as printed by Mr. Verrall contains a false quantity. When 
we read in the Boeotian dialect oilara^ e. g. (instead of the 
Attic vZara) we must not let its outward form mislead us 
as to its pronunciation. In this case ov does not indicate 
a change in the metrical value of the syllable : it merely 
points to a less developed — a Boeotian — way of sounding 
the Attic u. It is not true that while the Attic vhara is a 
tribrach the Boeotian oSSara is a dactyl. They are metri- 
cally equivalent. For proof of this doctrine, which is neither 
peculiar to us, nor at all new^ let us scan the following 
verse of Corinna, as it is scanned by Bergk : — 

a familiar verse which must be well known to Mr. Verrall. 
We see from this that Xiyovpav and Xiy vpav are metrically 
convertible, and the same conclusion follows by complete 
analogy for ovSara and vSara. Mr. Verrall's emendation, 
therefore, is untenable, unless, indeed, on one or other of 
two assumptions, viz., either that -^schylus lengthens, in 
accordance with epic usage, the naturally short vowel of 
vSwp ; or that he was ignorant of the metrical value of 
the word as used by Boeotian poets. But neither assump- 
tion will bear a moment's consideration. 

We shall in the next place examine Mr. Verrall's 
treatment of vv. 254-5 : — 

iTTctra <rv 
oXoXxjyfiov, Ipov ov fiovQ, iraiaviorov, 

the spaced type indicating his reading for the MS. 

^ ovirtp avdiraXiv oi Boiurol iroiovcrt Eustathius, 23, 30. 
Karh r^v 'HpoKKtl^ov irapdSocriv, irpoffri' * v et breve et longum a Boeotis 

$4vT€s aifTol T^ V Sixp^y<p T^ iJLiKphv 0, ill ov mutabatur quantitate non mu- 

Koi fipaxvuofitvov fi4v <f>ri<ri 0pax^foyT€s, lata, ita ut ov quod esset pro brevi 

fxriKvyofA^vov S^ firiKvvovT€s, rh l\ai v corriperetur.' — Ahrens, De Dialectis 

ol\7i \4yovTfs Kal rh S^wp oCSwp. — Aeolicis^ p. l8o. 
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upov tvfuiivii. Mr. Verrall's translation of his text is, * do 
thou whose sacred privilege it is, follow my prayer with 
the accustomed cry,' //*/. 'it being a thing consecrated 
(set apart, reserved) for thee alone/ The obvious comment 
to be made on this is, that it could be a correct translation 
only on the hypothesis that the person addressed in <rv 
was a divinity. But the person is a woman. It is known 
that hpov Tivt is not the same as otriov nvi. Mr. Verrall 
does not, it is true, actually make lepov here bear the sense 
of StrioVf but he nevertheless gives it a sense which it 
will not bear. 'Upog is a word which involves direct relation 
to a divine person. We shall not allude to its etymology, 
but dwell on the simple fact that to a Greek Upov BpamSq 
would have been an unintelligible or a profane expression, 
at least while Brasidas was in the flesh. Accordingly the 
scholiast here gives Upov this divine reference; and the 
modern critic who accepts fjiovy as a correction should not, 
as Mr. Verrall does, understand <rol out of the av, which just 
precedes, but rather inquire who the particular goddess 
referred to is, or why the scholiast conceived it to be 
Athena. We do not feel convinced that he thought 
of her merely on account of the Homeric passages he 
quotes ; probably he had some reasons for doing so founded 
on the text he was annotating : Athena is the deity on 
whose protection the Cadmeans most relied. The point to 
insist upon is, that if Upov has a dative after it indicating 
the person to whom some thing (or person) is consecrated, 
the word in the dative must be or belong to the name of a 
divinity. 

There is a point in the very interesting note of the 
scholiast of which Mr. Verrall does not seem to take 
sufficient notice. The scholiast says that here the poet 
disitnguishes the ^AoAvy/uoc from the iraiav : but how do we 
find the fact to be ? ^schylus writes, as our text stands, 
b\o\vypov . . . iraiaviaoVf the best imaginable way of con- 
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founding, not distinguishing, the words, so much so, indeed, 
that the distinction is not observable in Mr. Verrall's own 
rendering, where oAoAvy/iov alone is done justice to, and 
iraiavKTov quite colourless in the English. We agree with 
Mr. Verrall that the scholiast's note has no bearing on the 
hitherto received text, and that the latter is corrupt beyond 
a doubt. We also think that Mr. Verrall has been not 
quite unsuccessful in his attempt to restore the true read- 
ing; and it appears the new point of departure for the 
critic would be the text as Mr. Verrall gives it, with the 
view of Upovy which has been pressed by us above, and 
recognized by the scholiast. It would be a further problem 
to explain how the scholiast found the distinction he notes 
between oXoXvI^hv and naiavlZnv* 

JOHN I. BEARE. 
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PARONOMASIA IN PINDAR. 

TO the ancient Greeks, as is well known, a play on 
words meant much more than a pun. Pindar and 
Aeschylus did not conceive that words were chosen arbi- 
trarily to mean this or that without any particular motive ; 
they rather thought that they were a divine but artificial 
invention, and that each sound had some mysterious affi-. 
nity with the idea it represented. It was a necessary 
consequence of this point of view that words of similar 
sound but different connotation should suggest the fancy 
that some hidden resemblance existed between the ideas 
connected. The most familiar and obvious examples of 
this feeling are the significations attached to proper names, 
as if the name of a man magically indicated his destiny. 
The derivations of Odysseus in the Odyssey^ of Helen and 
Apollo in the Agametmidn^ of lamos in Pindar, of Pentheus 
in the Bakchai^ of Aias in the Ajax^ are familiar. Pindar 
and Aischylos, who were both mystics, had a special love 
for interpreting the significance of names ; and plays upon 
words were well suited to their elaborately artistic style, 
which dealt largely in indirect hints and covert sugges- 
tions. The extent to which Pindar carried the use of 
paronomasia has not, I think, been fully appreciated. 
The present Paper is intended to call attention to some 
remarkable instances. 

I. The second and third Olympian' odes were written 
for the same occasion, Thfiron's victory in the chariot race, 
476. The third is shorter and of more simple construction 
than the second ; but we cannot say that it has yet been 
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adequately analysed, or its leading thought sufficiently 
explained. Mezger finds the leading thought in the value 
of the olive tree, and in this he is evidently correct ; for 
the subject of the myth is the manner in which HSrakl^ 
brought the precious tree from the Hyperborean land to 
Olympia, and planted it there. But in what exactly does 
the value of the olive tree consist ? 

It served a double purpose (1. 18); it supplied shade 
and was a crown of victory. And it is to be remarked 
that it is on the first of these purposes that the poet lays 
all the stress. For, in the first place, he assigns it as the 
motive which induced H6rakl6s to fetch the olive tree from 
the Istrian land, and plant it at Olympia ; because no trees 
grew there, and the meadow seemed to him exposed to the 
sun's sharp rays (11. 23, 24). And, in the second place, the 
shadiness is emphasized by the repetition of the word 

* shady' : 

L. 15— 

TttV TTOTe 

''Icrrpov aTTo CKLapav irayav €V€ik€V 'A/i.^irpvo>vta3a$, 

* which the son of Amphitruon brought on a time from the shady 
springs of Istros,* 

and 1. 18 — 

(TKiapov T€ ^vrcv/ta $vvbv avOpiarroL^ (rrc^avov t' dperav. 

* to be at once a shady plant for men and a crown for goodly deeds.' 

The olive is the symbol of shade and the rest which 
shade invites, as well as of victory. We can easily under- 
stand the significance of this if we call to mind the spirit 
of the other ode written for Th6r6n on the same occasion, 
the second Olympian. The myths related in it are in- 
stances of grief that had been turned into joy, by which 
Pindar evidently intended a personal application to Thfiron, 
who had been involved in many trials, dangers, and diffi- 
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culties, and had come safely through.* The Olympian 
victory took place about the same time that the King of 
Akragas had weathered the threatening storms. And in 
the third Olympian ode Pindar signifies that, even as the 
symbol of victory, the olive, serves also as a shade, so doth 
the victory bring rest after toil. This is the leading idea 
of the ode. 

In the 17th line we find in several good MSS. 

TTioTa <f>pov€(ji}v A109 a IT CI iravSoKta 
oXcrciy 

where other MSS. have iru or aJrcT. Eustathius recognised 
aiTH ; 

Xcyci 8k UivSapo^ iv 'OXv/attioviVous kouvo)? alros to ivSiairrjfiaf otov 
Atos airct iravSoKio (381, 27), 

and Bergk has retained it rightly in his Fourth Edition. 
Can we assign a reason which induced Pindar to use this 
strange word ? 

A similar question may be asked in regard to line 1 2 : 

if TLVi Kpouvtov €<f>€Tfias *HpaicXco$ irporcpas 
12 &Tp€Krj^ *£AAavoSiKa$ y\tff>dptav A it (0X09 dv^p vif/oOtv 
&fi<tn KOfiauTL )3aA.27 y^avKOXpoa Kocrpxjv iXaCas* 

Here by AItwXo^ Pindar means 'HAaoc, referring to the 
colony of Oxylos. Why does he not say 'HA^Toc ? Why 
does he go out of his way to use the less obvious word ? 
For we cannot place Pindar in the same category as 
Propertius and Lykophron, who used to introduce obscure 
legends and obscure names for the mere sake of the 
obscurity. 

These two questions answer each other. Pindar chose 
these words, ahog and AcrcuAJcy in order to express, by 
means of their similarity in sound, a connexion between 
the planting of the olive at Olympia by H6rakl6s and the 

1 Boeckh has clearly shown this. 
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act of the judge when he placed the olive wreath on the 
brow of the victorious Th6r6n. The Aetolian man is, as it 
were, * a man of the alroc of Zeus/ But we must beware 
of supposing that Pindar considered this similarity acci- 
dental, and was conscious that he was taking* advantage 
of an accident in order to emphasize the train of his 
thought. We must rather presume that he saw in the 
words a mysterious and designed coincidence, and was as 
guiltless of a calembour as a modem poet would be who 
correctly connected the Knights Templar with the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 

There is an unmistakable parallel between H6rakl^ 
and Th6r6n. As the hero obtained the shady tree in the 
land of Istros, so the victor wins the same symbol of shade 
at Olympia. It was in performing one of his labours, the 
quest of the golden stag, that the son of Amphitrudn saw 
and admired the shady olive trees ; and so it was by the 
labour of a severe contest that the son of AinSsidamos 
gained the olive wreath. But, besides the wreath, the 
success of Ther6n's steeds wins a hymn of victory — ajco/iav- 
Toitoowv cTTTTwv awTov (1. 4) ; aud w^e must attentively observe 
what the parallel is. 

(i) The immediate object of H6rakl6s in visiting the 
northern lands was the golden stag. The immediate ob- 
ject to be gained by victory in the race at Olympia was 
the prize awarded, the olive wreath. (2) H6rakl6s saw 
the shady olive trees, but they were not his immediate 
object ; he made a second journey expressly for their sake, 
though the mere fact of the double journey is not empha- 
sized by Pindar. A result of ThSron's victory, though it 
was not his direct object in contending, was the epinikian 
hymn. Thus, what the golden stag was for Hdrakl6s the 
olive wreath was for Th^ron ; and what the olive tree was 
for H^rakles the hymn of victory was for Thfiron. 

Now, it is to be noted that Pindar passes over the prize 
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wreath and the stag with the slightest mention. To the 
former are devoted three lines (11-13) in the first epode, 
and to the latter three lines (28-30) in the second epode. 
It is the indirect result of Th6r6n*s victory, the hymn (see 
stroph. and ant. a, and ant. 7), as it is the indirect result of 
Hfirakles' labour, the olive tree, that the poet accentuates. 

The correspondence noted by Mezger, in accordance 
with his principle, confirms this, lirinov awrov occupies 
the same position at the beginning of the fourth line of 
the first strophe as J7r7r1.1v ^i/rcvaac occupies at the begin- 
ning of the fourth line of the third strophe : which, being 
interpreted, means that the shady olive represents figura- 
tively the victory song. 

The close of the ode — the third epode — contains the 
same idea that we find in the hymn composed in honour 
of Hiero's Olympic victory [Olymp. i.). Compare ^ii. 42) : 

ci S* <JlptoTcvci /Acv il8<i>p Krcav<i>v 8c xpvcbs al8oid<rraTov 

and (i. i) : 

apiaTov /ikv vSmp 6 Sk xpvoro^ cuB6fi€Vov irvp arc SiaTrpcn-ci wicrl fuydvofios 
i(o)(a trkovTOV, 

The supreme excellence of the Olympic victory is, in both 
cases, compared with the excellence of water (among ele- 
ments) or gold (among possessions). The same conclusion 
is drawn in both cases : 

(iii. 44) TO TTopfro} 8' i<m cro^ois afiarov 

(i. 114) fiTjKen irairraivc tropcr lov. 

II. The second Olympian ode was written on the same 
occasion as the third. On the latter part of this ode much 
light was thrown by Mr. Verrall's explanation of 1. 87, 
KOpaKtg Sjg aKpavra yapviTov^ as an allusive reference to the 
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Sicilian rhetors Korax and Teisias, In 1. 95 he returns to 
them — 

dXX* (jIvov hripa Kopo^ *£ir. c'. 

ov 8iK^ <rwavr6fi€vos aXXa fuxpycov xnr aySptav 
TO XaXayrjcai OiXxav Kpv<f>ov re 6ip.€V iaXStv icoXois 
Ipyois' lirtl }ffdp.pMi apiOpx)V ircpiirc^cvycv, 
KoX K€iyos ocra \dpp.ar^ clXXots lOrfK€V 
100 Tis div ffipOLcraL hvvairo; 

We may translate Kopoq by *envy'; but it implies some- 
thing more, as Dissen explains, *quum beneficia, ut fit, 
fastidium et invidiam creassent.' The word also reminds 
the reader that Korax was one of the slanderers; and 
possibly alyov may be intended to suggest that the person 
slandered was the son of AinSsidamos. The slanderers 
are called fiapyoi avSptq, and the employment of the epithet 
liapyoQy which generally means * greedy ' or *mad,* in refer- 
ence to the professors of rhetoric, seems to require some 
explanation, as Pindar is not in the habit of using words 
pointlessly. I would suggest that it is an allusion to 
Margites, the Jack-of-all-trades.^ The teachers of rhetoric 
professed to be able to speak on any subject. But fidpyftg 
probably also suggests the greediness of crows as well as 
the versatility of adventurers. 

Pindar says : But the praises due to ThSron have been 
assailed by unjust envy, which desires to make a noise, 
and throw a shadow over the noble deeds of good men. 
It is difficult to see the exact connexion between this 
and the following sentence. The punctuation in our texts 
implies that iirei introduces a reason for a statement just 
made. But the fact that sand cannot be numbered is not 
a reason for either the statement that alvov iirifja Kopog, or 
the statement that Kopoc OiXn to XaXayrjaai, ic.r.A, "We must 
therefore place a full stop at Ipyoigy and explain the last 
sentence by itself. We may translate, * Inasmuch as the 

^ n6w* iiiriffraTO tpya KOJcSts 8' iinlararo irdvra. 
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sand is too great for number, so the number of all the joys 
he caused unto others, who could tell ?' But we have still 
to seek for the causal connexion : iird is not the same as 
wc« Pindar is playing on words. As the sand is count- 
less, so the shingle ; and the similarity of sound suggests 
a conclusion from \ipfiaTa {c/. x^PM^^^ov, x^p/uac) to \apiiara. 
We must further notice that the last epode — c^uoted 
above — takes up, and designedly refers back to, the first 
epode : 

1 5 Tiav 8c TTCTTpay/Acvtov "Ett. a'. 

Iv hiKq. T€ Kcu Trap a Sixav diroCrjrov ovS* av 

Xpovo^ 6 irdvTiav varrjp SvvaLTO $€/jl€V Ipyutv riXo^' 

\dOa &€ vorpif <rvv evSaipovi. ycvotr' av. 

icrXiav yap inro •^f^app.drmv irrjpa 6vd(rK€i. 
20 waXLyKOTOv hapAcrBivj k.t.X. 

(i) In this ode the just and the unjust are more than once 
contrasted ; in the myth of the under world the lot of the 
wicked is mentioned as well as that of the blessed, and the 
evil slanderers are contrasted with the noble Th6r6n, as 
well as with the divine bird of Zeus. The slander of 
Th6r6n is one of the * things done contrary to justice,' 
wapa SUavy which cannot be undone, but may be outdone 
by iffXa xapfiara ; and Pindar has indicated this by placing 
ov SUq (1. 96) in the same metrical position as iv Sfk-^ (1. 16) ; 
and thus the general statements of the first epode receive 
particular point in the last. (2) In the first epode it is said 
that not even time can render just deeds undone ; in the 
last epode it is said that the slanderers were fain to render 
noble deeds concealed. These statements are intended to 
be thought of in connexion, as the repetition of Olfunv in the 
same foot of the same line indicates. If time cannot undo^ 
how much less can the backbiters hide ? (3) Mezger noticed 
the correspondence of xapfiarwv (1. 19) with xapfiar (1. 99). 

The sins of the wicked cause woes (irn/iara); Th6ron 
suffered such woes [cf. 1. 52, Ivat^povav) ; but the woes have 
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been surpassed by the joys, and forgotten ; and the joys 
are without number. It follows that the woes are not 
innumerable, and therefore that the sins of the wicked can 
be counted. This is perhaps indicated by the correspon- 
dence of <ppaaaig in 1. bo- 
ra S* €v r^c Aios ^x^ 

dXirpa Kara yas BiKd^€i ris ^X^P^ 

Xdyov <f>pdaraii dvay/c^, 

with <l>pa(Tai^ 1. lOO. 

III. The first Nemean ode is in honour of a chariot 
victory of Chromios of Aitna. The victor is compared to 
Herakl6s, whose prowess in the cradle is recounted in the 
a<l>payig (11. 33-72) ; and as Amphitryon stands amazed at 
his son's achievement in throttling the serpents {icrra Si 
Oafxliei Su(T0opcj>, 1. 55), SO the poet stands at the doors of 
Chromios {icTTav S' ctt' avXdai^ Ovpaiq^ 1. 19) in honour of his 
victory. Mezger pointed out that itnav and tara respond, 
in accordance with Pindar's usage. 

Pindar, however, does not definitely state that he is 
instituting a parallel between H6rakl6s and Chromios. 
His transition (1. 33) is merely lyta 8' 'H/oaicA^oc avrlxofim 
irpotjipovwQ iv KOpvtpalQ apirav fXiyaXatg. It is true that the 

significance noticed by Mezger in the responsion of ttrrav 
and tara implies this parallel ; but at the same time the 
validity of the assumption of such a significance depends 
on the truth of the hypothesis that the parallel is intended. 
I believe that Pindar has indicated it clearly by the use of 
a strange word, which, on account of its strangeness, suf- 
fered a slight corruption. The battle with the snakes is 
described as follows : — 

(1. 43) 6 8' opOov fxkv dvT€iV€v Kapa iruparo 8c irpCyrov fiA^as 

8t(rcrato't 8otoi;s av^ivtav 
fidpij/aL^ d<tiVKTOL^ )(€parlv cais o<^(a9. 
dyxop.ivoi<i 8c xpovo^ 
ifrvxa^i aTrcTri/cvo-cv /acXccdv d<^ar(i)V. 
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The two last lines are thus explained by Mezger : * indem 
sie gewiirg^ wurden, blies die Zeit ihre Seelen aus den 
unsagbaren Gliedern = die lange Zeit des Wiirgens raubte 
ihnen den Athem — insolens sane dicendi genus sed neces- 
sarium — v. Leutsch.' It certainly seems a very unnatural 
way of saying ay\6fxtvoi Si Xpovc^ ^v^ac ajrlwevtrav /ucAloii/ 
a^arctiv. The objection is that xpovo^y the longstrangling 
process, is an external force ; whereas the subject of anoirvito 
should be the organism that expires, or at least something 
not external to it. A proposal of L. Schmidt, usually 
passed over in contempt, is, I believe, the true reading : 
Xp6fjLo^\ a change which involves merely the substitution 
of M for N. The gurgling hiss in the throats of the snakes 
in their death-pang is said, poetically, to expire the breath 
of life from their limbs, ypofxo^ suggests Xp6/jnogy and that 
was why Pindar used it. And it is important to observe 
that, in the act of conveying undermeanings by parono- 
masia, the rarity of a word was an advantage ; for a rare 
word naturally attracts attention to itself, is noted, and 
borne in mind. 

But the question arises : Why does Pindar remind the 
hearer of Chromios just at this point — the death of the two 
snakes r It might seem that this was the most inappro- 
priate place for such a reminder that Pindar could have 
chosen; for assuredly no parallel can be drawn between 
the victory of Chromios and the throttling of the snakes. 
And this difficulty suggests another question : Why does 
Pindar give so much prominence to this incident, and pass 
over the rest of H6rakl6s' life, in which we might expect 
he could have found apter points for comparison, in a few 
lines ? 

* Hesychios, xP^f^^' 4'^X®*' ^6<pos have written — XP^M-O' (^"'X^* iir/rKcw- 

voi^f. 01 Hh xp*f»,§ri(rfji6s. For ^^x^^* <rcy)* ^6^os iroi6s ? He also gives the 

which gives no meaning, ^x^^ '^^^ ^^S' glosses xP^M^*^' xp^iitnfffiois and 

gested by Guyetus. May Hesychios XP^f^'n' <ppvayfi6s. ^pfiii, $pdffos. 
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In order to solve this problem, we must notice that 
Chromios had suffered from the unkind words of censorious 
persons. This is stated quite directly in 11. 24, 25. Pindar 
stands at the door of the hospitable Chromios : 

tvBa fioi apfioSiov 

SciTTvov K^Koa-iufToif OafioL S' aXXoSairwiy 
ovK dTrciparoi Bofioi 

IvtC' Xtkoy^e Sc fi€fi<f>ofi€VOi^ icrXov^ v8tap Kaw^ ^^pctv 
25 aVTlOV T€XyOLL €T€p<i>V cTcpou* )(prj 6 CV CVC^€tai9 

oSois crT€C\ovTa fidpvaa'OaLi ^v^. 

The close connexion of the clauses seems to imply that 
aXXoSawtJv refers to the censorious critics {/lefAipofjiivtng) : 
they have enjoyed his hospitality. Bergk boldly reads 
ixOoSairtjv. The words XiXoyx^ Si, k. r. X., have been well 
explained by Mezger : those who blame good men merely 
pour oil, as we say, on fire; or literally, it is the lot of 
those who blame good men to carry water against smoke— 
instead of quenching, they increase it. 

Let us turn now to the prophecy which the seer 
Teiresias prophesied concerning the deeds of H6rakl6s* 
manhood. He declared (1. 61): 

oartrov^ fjikv Iv )(ip(ria icravcov 



KaiTLva (Tvv TrXayio) 



65 dvSpQiv Kopta a'T€i\ovTa irav€x^p6nrarov 

if>d(r€ VLV Scocrciv p,6pi^} 

KoX yap oTav Oeol iv TrcStij) ^Acypas TLydvT€<ra'iv /xaxay 
68 dvTLa^wo-iVf PfXiwv xnro piiraio'L kcivov ff>aiSipuay 

yaia ir€<j>vpa'€0'Bai KOfiav 



CVCTTCV. 



1 The MSS. reading rhy ix^p6rarop followed Boeckh in reading fiSp^ ; 
, . . fjiSpovy cannot be correct. Many iravtx'^pdrarov is due to a hint from 
changes have been proposed. I have Kayser. 
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Observe that avrlov (25) occupies the same position in the 
last line of strophe j3' that ai/na^oi.cnv^ occupies in the last 
line of ant. S'. This indicates a parallel in the apprehen- 
sion of which there is no difficulty. The opposition ber 
tween the good men and their detracters is compared to 
the war between the gods and giants. 

This parallelism also affords us a clue as to the identity 
of the backbiters of Chromios. OnpaQ aiSpoSlKu^ and 
Tiva aitv nXayltut ic<fpq> (mlxovra forcibly remind us of the 
K6poQ ov SlKq (TvvavToiuLevoq of the KopQKigy who are at- 
tached in the second Olympian ode, as calumniators of 
Th6r6n, and who have been brilliantly identified by Mr. 
Verrall with Korax and Teisias. 

•This is confirmed by 1. 25, rixvai 8' h(pu)v trfpac [an 
allusion to the treatises on rhetoric which were entitled 

rixyai] \pri ^ iv ivOstaiQ oSoig aref;^ovra fiapvaaOai <l>v^. 

The man * who walketh in straight ways ' is the opposite 
of the man *who walketh with crooked envy,' aifv TrXayi<^ 
Kopi^ (XTBlxovTa (1. 65); just as he who depends on his 
own nature {<pvq) is opposed to him who relies on the 
resources of art [rixvai). So, too, in the passage referring 
to the rhetors in the second Olympian, it is said that 
* wise is he who knoweth many things by nature,' ao^oc 6 

TToAXa iiStog ^vq. (1. 86). 

If I am not mistaken in my interpretation of these 
allusive indications of the subtle poet, we are now in a 
position to understand his motive in introducing the tale 
of the snakes — a particular example of the dTtpeg aiSpoSUai. 
We are struck by the emphatic manner in which their 
number is emphasized: 

SiO'craiO't Boiovs av;(€V(i)v 

fidpiJ/aLS axl>vKT(i}S X'^P^'-^ ^^^^ o^iag, 

^ This is one of the many instances of his own rule which Mezger did not 
notice. 

TOl. TI. P 
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* in his two hands two snakes/ one in each hand. The 
two snakes are the two teachers of rhetoric, Korax and 
Teisias ; Chromios is to crush them as H6rakl6s crushed 
the snakes ; and hence the rare word xfi6iioq is introduced 
at this point to indicate the application of the tale. 

It is a peculiarity of this ode that it closes with the end 
of the myth. The motive of this has been well brought 
out by Mezger. 'The poet did not wish to disturb the 
indefinite outlook into the distance — into a surpassingly 
glorious future— by recalling the thoughts of the hearers 
back into the sphere of the living, who, even if they are 
favoured enough to celebrate a festival of victory, must 
ever remain ttoAwttoi/oi.' Yet, even in the peace of this 
heavenly resting-place which HSraklSs won, we are re- 
minded by a single slight hint of the rest of Chromios at 
Syracuse. The last words of the poem, aefivov alvri<rHv 
SojiAov, suggest the first words, afiwvevfxa trefivov ^AA^cov. 

IV. The second Nemean ode contains a well-known 
instance of paronomasia; but Mezger was the first to 
understand its significance. The ode is in honour of a 
pankration victory of Timodfimos, son of Timonoos. In 
the second strophe, having foretold future victories, Pindar 
says : — 

core €01K0^ 

6p€Lav ye IleXeiaScov 

fjLrj n^X66€v *QapC(av* dvcto'dai.^ 

* It is natural that Orion should rise not far from the Pe- 
leiades opuaL*: it is natural, namely, because the names are 
similar in sound. But what has this similarity to do with 
the victories of Timod^mos ? Mezger has pointed out that 
the name Timodemos, mentioned in the next line but one, 
recalls the already-mentioned name of his father, Timonoos. 

' av€7aeatj the reading of three good tauus £), has been adopted by Bergk in 
MSS. (Vatican B, Medicean £, Augus- his 4th ed. 
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The attention is thereby called to the meaning of the name. 
Pindar then declares that his very name indicates that 
Timoddmos is a vessel born to honour, and will imitate 
his father, and maintain the prestige of his family, the 
Timoddmidai (1. i8}. 
In 1. 15 we read : 

^v Tpcoi^ fxkv "ISticrtap Auii^os iKOVfrcv, 

aKovviv is justly rejected by Bergk as a gloss on the true 
reading eird'iff, which can be restored, with the utmost 
certainty, from the scholion, yaOtro ry ndpq, on ri 2aXa/xic 
^IpH avSpag ayaBoifQ' wg koX "Ojuij/aoc* rot 81 wXnyrig aiovreg 
avrl Tov QKiOofxivoi. As the motive of the ode turns on the 
meaning of names, I have no doubt that here too Pindar 
intends to suggest that Aiag meant * he who causes to per- 
ceive/ 

V. In the third Nemean hymn, which celebrates a vic- 
tory of Aristokleidfis of Aigina in the pankration, a pas- 
sage occurs which immediately suggests the attack upon 
Korax and Teisias in the second Olympian : 

(1. 80) loTL S' atcros coicvs Iv voravols 

8$ IXajScv al^a TqkoO^ fJLera/jtxuo/jLevo^ Sa^tvov aypav irwrCv 
Kpayirax Sc KoXotol raTrctva vc/ioKrat. 

All commentators concur in the opinion that Pindar is the 
eagle, and rival poets the jackdaws (cf. 01. ii. 87) — perhaps 
SimonidSs and Bakchylides. 

Our attention is arrested by the word Kpayirai, which 
occurs nowhere else. (In Philostratos we find it, but he is 
referring to this passage.) I believe that here too the 
rare word, most probably coined by Pindar, is used de- 
signedly. It is intended to suggest Akragas; \payiTai 
KoXoiol are the daws of Akragas.^ Korax and Teisias 

1 The difference in quality of 'Axpiyas and Kpdyrnis is no objection. 

Pa 
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made their head-quarters at Akragas, at the court of 
Th6r6n, as we can infer from the second Olympian. 

This reference gives special point to 11- 40, 41, in which 
natural ability is contrasted with acquired learning : oc Sc 
SfSafcr' i)(jii i/'C^civoc avi^p aWor aWa iri/lwy ov tot arpuH 
Korifia TToSi fxvpiav S' aptrav areku v6i^ 7€U£roi.* In the con- 
text, and primarily, these words refer to P61eus, Telamdn, 
and Achilleus, and thereby to Aristokleidfis, who is com- 
pared to them ; but they are intended to have a secondary 
application also. 

It may be added, that it is characteristic of [the koAoioI 
* to flock together ' ; the eagle is single. Now observe that 
Pindar lays especial stress on the achievement of their ex- 
ploits by Herakles, Pfileus, and Achilleus, single-handed. 
(i) Herakles, Mia r* iptvvatJi nvaytwv poaq (1. 24). (2) 
Peleus, 'l(t)Xicoi; tlXc fiovoQ aviv arpariaq (1. 34). (3) 
Achilleus killed the stags, avtv kvvHju SoXiiiv 0' ipKlwv* — 
without the aid of art — Troaal yap KpandKB (1. 51). The 
eagle, moreover, is wkvq iv TroravoTc, therein like Achilleus, 
and also in the swift seizure of the prey — Safj^oivov aypav 
TTOfTiv : cf. 1. 46, /ia;(^ X^oimaaiv ayporipoiQ inpaaaev ijiovov. 

Aristokleides was the son of Aristophanes, and the last 
two lines of the ode contain a play on both names : 

TtV yc fi€V €v6p6vov KXeio{;s c^cXotVas, a€0Xo<f>6pov Xi;/xaros €V€K€V 
Nc/x€tt5 *E7n.&avp66€V r* airb koI Meydpwv 3e8opKCV ^aos. 

VI. The seventh Nemean ode, in honour of the boy 
Sogeiies, who won a victory in the Pentathlon, is gene- 
rally pronounced to be one of the most diiBScult Pindaric 
odes. Let us begin with lines 24 sjj. : 

' riic million i,p€Tal are opposed to TelamOn, and Peleus — and one of all 

tlu" loin o/)fTa( (one of boyhood, one ages), mentioned in 1. 74. Aristo- 

of m.»nlu)oil, one of advanced age — kleides possessed these virtues at the 

illuhli.Ucd respectively by Achilleus, various periods of his life. 
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6t yap riv 
Itov oXaOtiav Ihifitv ov kIv ottXcov ;(o\a)d€ts 
6 Koprtpo^ Atas cTrofc hia if>p€yS)v 
Xcvpov ji^os* ov Kpdricrrov 'A;(tX€os arcp /Aa^^, k.t.X. 

The heart of most men, he says, is blind ; for had it been 
possible to see the real truth — Irav is Bergk's brilliant 
emendation for the senseless iav — strong Aias would not, 
in wrath about the armour, have fallen on his sword. 
The question is, what was the real truth which the blind 
multitude of judges did not see ? croc is not a usual word ; 
it is meant to fix the attention on something a little below 
the surface — the significance of the name Aias.^ Aias 
resembles AtakoSy and indicates that he was a true 
Aiakid, and on that account naturally resembled Achilleus 
in Kaprepta. 

This is not without its application to S6gen6s and his 
family, the Euxenidai ; and the application is indicated in 
lines 61-63 • 

fctvos €t/LU" <rKOT€ivov 6,ir€)(fav ^oyov, 

v&aros a>re po as ^iXov es avSp* aycDV 

icXcos ir'qTVfJLov atvco'co* irorCffiopo^ 8* ay aOolo'i fiurOb^ ovros. 

The avrip i^lXog is Thearion, the father of S6gen6s ; and the 
lines refer back to a passage in the first antistrophS 
(11-13): d Si Tv^y rig ipS(M)v fiiXltppov^ airtav poaiai Moiaav 
ivifiaXt' Toi fityaXai yap aXKal aKoroi/ ttoXvi/ VjULVtuv i)(0VTi 
Stofisvai, (This comparison supports the MSS. (TKoreivovj 
which has been suspected on account of the metre, in 
1. 61.) kAIoc iTriTVfiov is the true renown of the Euxenidai^ 
which is signified in their name : an implication for which 
the immediately preceding ScTi/oc €(/xi prepares. Pindar 

1 Tlie discovery of Mr. Verrall as to vh , , , U KSptucas iSaSici fxtrafju&ptos. 

the use of frvfios in Aischylos confirms The supposed prophecy is to be ful- 

this. Another illustration of this use filled in the literal, not merely the figu- 

may be found in Aristophanes, Peace, rative, sense of is xSpoKas. 
114: 2p' irvfids yt . . . ^dris fJKti &s 
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then proceeds to set forth in what this renown consistSi 
but in his usual indirect manner. 

H6rakl6s was worshipped in Aigina as the guest friend 
of Aiakos and the Aiakidai. Observe the manner in which 
Pindar introduces the hero. He begins with Zeus, the god 
worshipped at Nemea ; Zeus begat Aiakos — 

e^ /Acv iroXlap\ov eviavvfitif vdrpq,, Sitoph, c . 

86 *HpaxXecS| vio Sc vp<nrp€(ava fikv (tXvov dScX^coy r*. 

Kiivov occupies the same place in verse 86 as vpo^cvfg in 
verse 65 : 

ea)v S* eyyvs *A\aiJo9 ov fxifuff erai /a' Sar^p 
65 'loviias S' VTTcp aXo^ oIk€<ov vpo(€Vtq, iretroiff. 

Pindar thus strongly emphasizes that the Euxenidai natu- 
rally keep alive the relations of hospitality with Thebes, 
begun by Aiakos and H6rakl6s the Theban, whose sanc- 
tuary adjoins their house (1. 94) : so the poet himself, being 
a Theban, is now their friend and irpc^Scvoc* The strange 
word nponpewva (which I have proposed to identify with 
the I^atin proprius^) gives peculiar emphasis to ^etvov. 

It is plain from the tenor of several passages in the 
ode (esp. okotbivov (//070V, 1. 61) that Theari6n and Sdgente 
suffered from the ill-will of detracters [c/. Dissen, ad 
carmen). In the same way Aias had suffered, because 
men's hearts were blind, and they were led astray by the 
plausible Odysseus. The parallel is not exact, for Pindar 
could not say that Aias was injured by detracters, who 
wrote of him ; but he makes the point he intends with 
great cunning. * I imagine that the sweet verses of Homer 
made the sufferings of Odysseus greater than they really 
were. For on the surface of his falsehoods and winged 
craft there is a sort of speciousness ; and cunning poetry 
((To^fa) leads astray with tales ; and the hearts of most men 

^ See Bezzenbergei's Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
B. xi. s. 332. 
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are blind' flL 21-24). For if they could have seen below 
the surface, they would not have adjudged the arms to 
Odysseus, but to Aias. 

Pindar contrasts himself with the men of blind heart. 
For in 1. 65 he says : tv re iaiiormQ OfifAan SipKOfxai XafnrpoVf 
ovx VTTBpfiaXwVf ic.r.X. • . . fiaOwv Si rig av c/oeT, h irap piXog 
ip\ofiai ipayiov oapov ivvlntifv — that is, he does not employ 
that (To^fa which kXIwth irapayoKia /nvOoig (1. 23). It is pro- 
bably not undesigned that men blind of heart are spoken 
of immediately after the reference to Homer, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, was blind. Pindar does not forget the 
ancient contest between Homer and Hesiod, and his sym- 
pathies are entirely with Hesiod, who was his countryman, 
and from whom he constantly quotes ; for example, in this 
ode, 1. 87, (j^atpiv K£ ydrov ippevai, ic.r.X., refers to the Works 
and Days (346) : 

irrjpjOL KOKo^ yetrcov i(T(TOV r' ^yaOo^ pv/ 6v€iap, 
Ippjopi roi riprj% oar* lppop€ yc^rovos 1(tOXov. 

It is said that Pindar had given offence to the Aigi- 
netans by speaking lightly of Neoptolemos : he had said 

of him a/LC^nroXocffi papvapevov poipiav trepi ripav airoXwXivai 

(Frag. 52, Bergk*). In the seventh Nemean he defends him- 
self against this charge, and praises Neoptolemos (11. 3 1-50). 

97 rd 8' ipjov ov ttotc ffidxrti, Ktap 

dTpoTroi<ri NcoirroXc/xov cXicvo'ai 
hreo'L' ravra Sc rpts rcr/ocwct r' dfiTroXctv 
100 diropui rcXc^ci, r€Kvoi<nv arc /ua^Xafcag, Aios KopivOo^. 

From the last two lines we may conclude that Pindar had 
already answered the charge before, perhaps more than 
once. Now it seems to me exceedingly probable that 
Pindar was attacked by rivals for his utterance about 
Neoptolemos in the Paian ; this supposition will give pre- 
cision to the vague idea that he gave offence to Aiginetans. 
If Pindar did not answer his rivals' charges, they would 
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naturally be employed by Aiginetan families in preference 
to Pindar. His first answers seem to have been met with 
renewed attacks, on the ground that his words were irre- 
vocable : he now says that it is embarrassing to repeat the 
same words thrice or four times — Aioc KopivOoc — as you 
repeat stories to children. It seems rather strange to say, 
* as one who vainly barketh (repeats the same words) to 
children,' and we might well feel disposed to adroit 
Schneider's slight alteration to fiaipvXaKai^f *to children 
who whine for nothing.' Now, fiaifjvXaKac is a strange 
word, and makes us suspect that Pindar had some not 
quite obvious meaning. I believe that in this word we 
have the clue to the particular rival poet at whom Pindar 
is aiming his shafts, fxaxp and fxaipiSluf^ are words appro- 
priate to wild and vain talk or action ; for example, the 
talk or action of one under the influence of wine. I con- 
jecture that /uai^-JJAaKoc is an allusive parody on the name 
BaKx-wAtSijc ; the words are metrical equivalents. 

Further, Aiog Kopivdog need not be the words said to 
the children (* once upon a time there was a son of Zeus'*), 
but are rather a proverbial quotation to signify the sort of 
palinode that Pindar was making : Korinthos was really 
the son of Zeus, I think this will be clear if we glance 
back at Epode o'. Neoptolemos was the son of Achilleus, 
who was the son of Peleus, who was the son of Aiakos ; 
and we have in Epode 8' a strong assertion of the fact that 
Aiakos was the son of Zeus (11. 8o, sq.) — * It is meet to sing 
of the king of the gods ... for they tell that he begat 
Aiakos^ XiyovTi yap AlaKOv viv utto fjLarpodoKOiQ yovaTg ^urai;- 
aai — the last line of the fourth Epode, as 1. lOO is the last 
line of the fifth. That the divine birth of Aiakos is men- 
tioned for the sake of his descendant Neoptolemos is indi- 

^ I borrow this rendering, in accord- the Nemean and Isthmian odes it was 
ance with usual interpretation, from my privilege to attend five years ago. 
Mr, Tyrrell, whose brilliant lectures on 
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cated by the use of SoTreSoy (jSacriA^a SI deJii; TTpiwH SaireSol/ 
av t6Sb yapvlfiiv afiipq iirO» which, in 1. 34, is used of the 
resting-place of Neoptolemos— cv UvBIokji tb Sawidoic iceTrai. 
But the myth of Neoptolemos is not introduced without 
bearing a reference to the Euxenidai, the clan of the victor. 
Neoptolemos was king in Molossia for a short time (I. 38) — 

drop yeVos aiet if>€p€V 
rovTo oi ycpa?, 

and the wish is expressed for the family of S6g6n6s in 
1. 100 — 

watSfov SI iratScs €\ol€V atct 
ytpas TO iTf.p vvv koX apciov otti^cv. 

And here we must notice the parallelism between the 
invocation to HSraklSs in the atppaylQ (11. 94-101) and that 
to Eleithuia in the apx«* (0 Heraklfis is bidden to invoke 
*the husband of H6ra'; Eleithuia is * the daughter of 
HSra.' (2) ifiirtSoaOevla piorovj 1. 98, and p.tyaXoaBivioQ 
"Hpaci !• 2. (3) iXaxpfitv ayXaoyviov "HjSav, 1. 4 ; jScorov 
apiioaaiQ ^jS^y 1. 98. (4) Mi/a/uoffvi/oc Ikoti XiirapafivvKOCf 
1- 15; Xiwaptf T£ yripai StairXUuv — same line of antistrophe. 
(5) rol peyaXai yap aAica/, 1. 12: fiporoitJiv aXxav — exact 
correspondence noticed by Mezger. 

I believe that Pindar refers especially to the fact that 
Thearidn, the father of S6gen6s, employed him, in spite of 
the malevolence of his rivals, to compose the ode. For 
immediately before his mention of Homer, and men blind 
of heart, he says : 

cro^oi 8c p.€XXovra Tpiraxov av€fiov cir. a'. 

IpaOov ov8* xmo Kip&€i pXdptVy 

and immediately before the passage in which he promises 
to keep away dark blame, and says ippan ZipKOfiai Xafurpov, 
he tells Thearidn that to him Fate 

roXpxiv re koXcov apopivia 
avvtciv ovK avopXavT€i, ^pwiiiv. 
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We are now in a position to understand the subtle 
manner in which Pindar has interwoven an answer to the 
detractions of his own rivals with a defeAce of the Euxe- 
nidai against their detracters. There are three mythical 
relations : that of Aias, that of Neoptolemos, that of the 
birth of Aiakos and his friendship with H6rakl6s. The 
first of these, as we saw, is introduced by a hit at the 
deceits of poets, and bears itself application to the Euxe- 
nidai. The second has the double side also, containing a 
reference to the Euxenidai, and replying to the poet's 
enemies. The third legend has two parts: Aiakos was 
the son of Zeus, and Aiakos was the great friend of 
HSrakl6s. The friendship of the heroes illustrates and 
gives a reason for the friendship of the Theban Pindar 
with the Euxenidai of Aigina. The birth of Aiakos has 
two applications, one of which we have already explained; 
the other leads us to a new point. 

The motive of the invocation of Eleithuia in the first 
strophd is one of the problems which this ode presents. 
I would put forward the conjecture that Sdgends was 
bom when his father Thearidn was advanced in years 
and had already despaired of having issue. I rest this 
conjecture mainly on lines 52, 53 : 

iXKxL yap avd7rav<n^ iv Trarrt yXviccid ipyfjf' KOpov 8* lp(ci 
icat ficXi KoX raripirv av^c' 'A<^poSuria. 

The significance of koL fxiXi is explained by the correspond- 
ing verse in the first antistrophS : ci Si rvxg ric Ipdwv /aXf- 
<ppov alriav poaim yioiaav ivlfiaXe. The obvious meaning is, 
that it was a considerable time since the Euxenidai had 
obtained a victory at the public games. Similarly, I 
believe ro ripirv qvOb 'A^poScam (* der Liebesgenuss — nicht 
" die Rosen " wie Fennell erklart,' Mezger) means that as 
the victory of Sogenfis had come late, his birth had come 
late too. This will explain the invocation of Eleithuia ; 
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it will illustrate 11. 91, 2 : vaUiv irarpi ^toylvfic araXov aii^lirwv 
OufAOv vpoy6v(»)v ivKTrifiOva ZaOiav ayviaVf and the constant 

allusions to the continuation of Aiakid line in the ode ; it 
is confirmed by the responsion in line 74 : 

ct vovoi ^v TO T€pfrvov vXiov ire8cp;(€rai, 

which Mezger pointed out, but did not explain satisfac- 
torily. After the grief of childlessness the joy of having 
a son was greater ; and this application is intended, in line 
74, for Theari6n, while for SdgenSs (as wellasforXhearidn) 
the delight is the victory after toil. 

VII. In the second Isthmian ode Pindar contrasts the 
mercenary character of the poets of his time with ancient 
poets. The latter he compares to warriors ; they ascended 
into the chariot of the muses with their lyre, and shot 
swiftly, as from a bow, hymns sweet as honey in praise of 
beautiftil boys (strophe o') ; the former, the modern singers, 
he compares to artisans who work for money — the Muse is 
^iXoic6pSi}c ^iid IpyiriQ. The Moiaai yfivaaiiirvKiq of old days 
are contrasted with the apyvpwBHtrai vp6a(tyira aoiSat (the 
metaphor evidently from statues) of his own time. Then 
he says, 1. 9 : 

vvv 8* €<l>iqTi TO r<o/yyctov <^vXaf at 

P^/a' dXa^eias iras dyxicrra Ptuvov, 

\fyqfiaTa ^^/laT Sarljp, Ss <^a icreavcov ff J/ia Xei^^cis kou ^tXcov. 

* But now the Muse bids us observe the saying of the 
Argive man, who, abandoned at once by his wealth and his 
friends, said, Money, money makes a man, as a word that 
approaches very nigh to real truth.' It is generally supposed 
that this quotation has no special application to the present 
context ; that it merely means * 'tis a mercenary world, and 
act accordingly.' But Pindar chooses his words care- 
fully, and uses his quotations with precision ; so that we 
feel constrained to ask what is the era aXaOda {irag is 
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Bergk's certain completion of the metrically deficient line), 
to which this saying approaches nigh, but does not reach. 
As Aristodemos said, a man is valued by money ; so 
Pindar says, a poem is valued by money. How would he 
have expressed that, with a play upon words — Irac having 
the force which Mr. Verrall has proved to belong to Srv/coc 
in Aischylos ? Obviously by xp^)fiara pfipLara. 

There is another play on words in this ode. In. 1. 23. 
we read of the cnrovSo^o/ooc KpoviSa Zi|voc 'AAaoi, and 1. 27 
we have ya7av ava atjUTlpaVf rav Sri ica\loi9iv 'OXvfAirtov Acoc; 

aA(roc. This relative clause has no point except we under- 
stand Pindar to refer to a connexion between 'AAeFoi and 
aXffoc {c/. above, p. 187). 

VIII. In the second Pythian ode in honour of Hiero, 
Bergk has made an important contribution to the compre- 
hension of a difficult passage by a simple change of 
punctuation. The common reading in 1. 72 is : 

y€VoC oTos iaa-i fiaOtLv' icaXos roi v(6<av, vapa iraurlv aUC 
KoXos. 

Bergk has simply placed the colon before fAaOdv, and 
thereby obtained excellent meaning: — *Mayst thou prove 
thyself, what thou art (by nature). The ape truly is fair 
when it has been trained [fiaOwv], yea, ever fair among 
children.' fxaOwv is emphatic; Pindar is expressing his 
favourite opposition between natural endowments {^vi) 
and skill hardly acquired by long study, whose possessor 
in the end remains only an ape. This interpretation is 
borne out by the following words: 

6 SI 'Pa3a/jiavdvs cv TrcTrpaycv on if>p€V(av 
eXa;(€ Kapirov dpuipriroVf k,t,X, 

Radamanthus has not been mentioned before : why is he 
especially selected r On account of his name, which Pindar 
associates with ^ ready learner,' 6 pt^Siwg fiavOavtMtv. He 
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typifies those to whom ability and correct judgment are 
natural, who require no long teaching like the ape. Pindar 
is doubtless thinking of some of his rivals. 

In 1. 17 of the ode there is another paronomasia. We 
read that the people of Kypros celebrate Kinyras, whom 
golden-haired Apollo loved passionately, the favourite 
priest of Aphrodite^ — Up la kt(\ov 'A0/oo8(rac, the expres- 
sion indicating that Kinyras is compared to 'Upwv. 

IX. The ninth Pythian ode contains unmistakable 
references to the intended marriage of Telesikratfis : in 
this commentators are agreed. I would further conjec- 
ture that the maiden whom he desired to wed was the 
daughter of one who was at enmity with his own family. 
Compare 1. 93 : 

TOvv€K€V 6t <^iXo9 dwTTwv ct Tts dvTacis, TO y' CI' (vv^ 

irtirovap.ivov tZ 
/xrf Xoyov p\dirT(av oXtoto yipovTOS #c/>vwtct(d. 
icctKOS atvciv Ktu Tov i\0p6v 
wavTi OvfA^ <rvv y€ SiKq. Koka pcfovT* Ifvcttcv. 
ir\€LaTa viKaa'avrd o'c koI TcXcrats 
wptat9 Iv IlaXXaSos cISov aiifxavoC 0^ a)S ^Kaara ff^tXrarov 
wapOcviK^ TToaiv i) 
100 viov €V)(ovT* 2) TcXccriicparcs c/li/acv. 

This, I would suggest, is the reason for introducing the 
sayings of the old man of the sea, and the suggestion 
is confirmed by another consideration. 

The word avraugj equivalent in meaning to avratoc, 
hostile, is, as far as I know, ottoS BiprifAivov : it arrests 
the ear, and has, I believe, a particular significance. Four 
verses further (1. 104) Pindar begins the story of the suitors 
who went to Irasa to woo a Libyan woman, the daughter 
of Antaios : 

olbt Aij8vo'(ra9 a/i^t yvvcuKos ifiav 
"Ipauara vpos voXiv *AvraCov ficra KoAXtKo/Liov p.v<urnjp€^ dyojcXca 
Kovpav. 
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I think it will be plain to those familiar with Pindar's 
manner, that avraccc was introduced because the father 
of Telesikrates' beloved, to whom Antaios would corre- 
spond in the story, was hostile to him. 

In conclusion, I would remark that Pindar himself in 
certain passages seems to refer to the habit of speaking by 
indirections, which makes his odes difficult to comprehend. 
In the sixth Olympian ode he calls Aineas, who was to 
bear the ode to Agfisias, the victor in whose honour it was 
composed, the skytalfi of the Muses : 

co'O'l yap ayycXos opBo^ 
rfuKOfuav (ncvrdXa Moto'av, yXvKvs Kparrjp dyaff^eyicrtov doiSay, 

The skytalS means more than a messenger — cfyyeAoc; it 
can only mean (except we suppose that Pindar uses words 
at random) that Aineas possessed the clue to certain sig- 
nificances in the ode not obvious to the ordinary hearer. 
These significances he would impart to AgSsias. 

A passage in the second Olympian ode bears on the 
same matter: 

TToAAa fioi, vtt' dyKlavos (oicca pihrj 
ifxavd^vra (rvverolo'iv* c? 8c to irav ip/xrjviiav yorlliii. 

The last words might be taken as a ipotto for Pindar. 

JOHN B. BURY. 
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THE ROMAN ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 

EACH Roman citizen had at least two account books — 
I. Adversaria. — A kind of waste-book, or day-book, 
the Italian Memoriale^ in which he entered day by day, ac- 
cording as they occurred, the several transactions in which 
he took part. It is especially noted, that the entries in the 
adversaria were untechnically [negltgenter) jotted down, in 
no regular order (Cic. Rose, Com, 2.7); yet it is most likely 
that the transactions of each day were kept separate. 
Such would be practically the easiest way to enter these 
memoranda at the time of jotting them down, and would 
certainly be most convenient when posting the entries into 
the codex. Marquardt [Staatsverwaltung^ ii. 67, note 3) 
supposes the ephemerides of Prop. iii. (iv.), 23. 20, to be 
the adversaria. 

2. The Codex Accepli et Expensi (Cic. Rose. Com. 1.2; 
Verr, ii. 76. 186), also called tabulae (Unae tabulae profe- 
rantur, Cic. Font. i. 12) codices (Cic. Rose. Com, l,e,) domesiiea 
ratio (Ascon. in Verr, p. 175), into which the entries of 
the adversaria were carefully posted each month. It un- 
doubtedly consisted of a series of double pages — * huic [se. 
Fortunae) omnia expensa, huic omnia feruntur accepta, et 
in tota ratione mortalium sola utramque paginam facit* 
(Plin. H. N. ii. 22), One page was debit (acceptum), the 
other credit (expensum) ; hence we find a single account- 
book called tabulae and codices in the plural. The entries 
were posted into the codex in a certain ordo^ which is much 
insisted on as being of the essence of the codex, as opposed 
to the adversaria (Cic. Rose, Com, Lc.\ Verr, iii. 75. 175). 
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Now, this order was no doubt chronological, the date by 
year and day being given {Dtg. 2. 13. i. 2); but if it was 
no more, the codex could be regarded as little else than a 
fair copy of the adversaria ; so that we may suppose it was 
like the Journal of modem book-keepers, except, indeed, 
that it had two pages, the line on the other page opposite 
to each entry being left blank (cf. Pagenstecher, I?e Lit-^ 
terarum Obltgattane^i^, 18}, in which there are certain heads 
of accounts [raUoneSy Cic. Vert. ii. 77. 188), partly accounts 
with individuals, and partly accounts of separate depart- 
ments of business, e. g. that there was a Profit and Loss 
account may be inferred from the common expressions 
appone lucro^ lucri facere^ damni facere = lucriy damm 
nomine facere^ Cic. Vert. iii. 45. 107. Also Asconius, ad 
Verr. ii. i. 23. 60, says : * Moris fuit unumquemque domes- 
ticam rationem sibi totius vitae suae per singulos dies 
scribere quo appareret quid quisque de reditibus suis, quid 
de arte foenere lucrove ^^-posuisset et quo die, et quid item 
sumptus damnive fecisset.' That Atticus kept a separate 
head for presents may be inferred from Cic. Att. ii. 4. i, 
* ne tu expensum muneribus ferres.* Thus, we may sup- 
pose that a citizen paterfamilias (a filius familias appa- 
rently could not keep a codex, Cic. CoeL 7. 17) would have 
a separate account, (say) for each of his wards, another for 
his farming operations, another for household expenses, 
another for money invested, and so on. (Indeed some- 
times, if his concerns were extensive, he used not merely 
to keep separate accounts of, but keep separate books for, 
definite departments of his business transactions. Thus 
the kalendaria were books for the accounts of investments 
made and dividends received. Seneca [Epist. 87. 7) says 
of a rich man : * Magnus kalendarii liber volvitur.') In 
the codex these accounts were probably kept separate, the 
individual entries [nominay Cic. Lc) under each account 
being arranged for the month in chronological order. For 
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the creditor to book a transaction, or agreement, with a 
person in the codex was called nomen facere^ and constituted 
the ground of a literal contract. As the accounts were for 
the most part personal, the general term for an account was 
nomeny which was afterwards transferred, as we saw, to im- 
personal accounts. It was expected that the greatest care 
would be observed in posting up the codex; no erasures 
or corrections should appear (Cic. Vert. ii. 76. 187 flf. ; 
i. 36. 92), and sufficient details ol each transaction given to 
afford knowledge of particulars and to preclude any mis- 
takes (Cic. Vert. i. 14. 36). Pagenstecher (/. ^.) supposes 
that completed transactions were posted briefly and sum- 
marily from the adversaria into the codex, while contracts 
were entered with full details (cf. Schiller, Die Lit Obli- 
gation p. 53). A mere entry of debt, without assigning the 
cause, or some details connected with it, did not constitute 
a debt — * Nuda ratio non facit aliquem debitorem, utputa 
cum donare libero homini volumus, licet referamus in 
rationes nostras debere nos tamen nulla donatio intelle- 
gitur' {Dig. 39. 5. 26). If an entry had to be made subse- 
quently to the posting up of the codex {e, g, in the case of 
disputed claims legally settled only after long delay), a 
note had to be appended A. F. P. R. = anie factum post 
relatum: cf. Cic. De Or at. ii. 69. 280. The result of all 
this care was that with properly kept accounts the whole 
state of a man's income must be apparent, and no surplus 
or deficiency in any department fail to come under his 
notice (Cic. Clu. 30. 82). Entries out of their proper order 
—that is, which were not entered under one of the usual 
heads of accounts in the codex, like the * Sundries' of 
careless housekeepers, or the * Secret Service' money — 
were called extraordinariae pecuniae (Cic. Rose, Com, 1.4; 
Verr. i, 39. 100. 102, and scholiast). As such entries had 
to be made to make the books balance, the term came 
to have the special connotation of money used for or 

TOL. TI. Q 
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acquired by dishonourable means {€.g. bribery), ^Aiich 
would require to be veiled under this vague title. Cicero 
(/. c) speaks of such entries as severely reprehensible (cf. 
rh iiov in Greek, Aristoph. Nub. 859 : Shtwiq D^mkXIiic ^ 
ro iiov awi\§fnLf and the Scholiast]. 

There is evidence of entry on the debit side {acceptum 
ferre^ referred of money paid back by debtors (Plin. Epist. 
ii. 4), interest received {Dig. 3. 5. 38), legacies received 
[Dig. 32. 29. 2\ rent due on land and on buildings {Dig. 33. 
I. 91. 3-6), price of goods sold (Cic. Vert. iv. 6. 12}, presents 
received (ib, i. 39. 100, 102), loans received (Liv. xxvi. 36. 
11): and on the credit side {expensum ferre or referred the 
price of goods bought (Cic. Verr. i. 23. 61), presents gfiven 
(Cic. Ait, ii. 4. i), lent-out capital (Liv. vi. 20. 6), and 
doubtless repayment of loans and interest thereon ; in fact, 
all money paid out (expensum ferre est scribere te pe- 
cuniam dedisse, Ascon. ad Verr. ii. i. 39. 102) : cf. Rein, 
Privatrecht der Romer^ p. 680. 

It must not be supposed that nothing but actual cash 
transactions were entered in the codex. No doubt, all 
entries were in terms of cash; but the actual cash pay- 
ments and receipts * Dr. to Cash* and *Cash Dr. to So- 
and-so* were called Arcaria notnina [^ Ex arca\ payment 
in ready money, is opposed to ^de mensae 5criphira\ pay- 
ment by cheque on a banker, or * de domo^ by order on his 
steward: Donat. ad Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 13; but arcaria 
nomina comprised all these : cf. Schiller, op. cit.^ note 121). 
These stand opposed to the transcriptitia nomina (Gains, 
iii. 128-131). 

Transcriptitia nomina were either — (i) a re in personam^ 
or (2) ^ persona iji personam. In both cases it is as if an 
actual loan was made, and the debtor recognises that he 
owes a definite sum, which could be exacted by a condictia 
certi. The money is no longer owed under the consensual 
contract of emptio venditiOy which could be enforced by 
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actions bonaefideij in which equitable principles tvete per- 
mitted to govern the decision ; but, as being assimilated to 
a loan, and duly entered as such, it becomes a contract to 
be enforced by the civil law, by actions stricti iurts. The 
latter (2) is often called delegatio. A owes money to B ; B 
owes the same sum to C ; B then delegates A to pay C, 
and then credits A, and debits C with the sum in his 
codex. The former (i) was a most usual form, and so 
natural that, according to one school, it bound foreigners 
(Gains, iii. 133). Avianius, the statuary, sells Cicero a 
number of statues (Cic. Fam. vii. 23), and writes to say that 
he will draw up the agreement, or bond, relative to the 
transaction, arid enter it in the codex (notnina facturutn) 
whenever it suits Cicero. The debt would be formally 
contracted when the entry was made, and from that date 
interest would run. Hence Cicero says that Avianius's 
proposal was most generous, so that we cannot suppose 
*qua die vellem' to be a mere phrase, like our * at your con- 
venience*. We are told that entry in the creditor's books 
alone, even if there was no entry in those of the debtor, 
constituted the obligation, and are referred to Gaius, iii. 
1379 'et in nominibus alius expensum ferendo obliget 
alius obligetur*. This appears to have been the law : the 
law had been made by the class who were usually credi- 
tors ; but, practically, no one ever thought of debiting a 
man with a sum without his order. ^ Scripsisset ille', asks 
Cicero {Rose. Com. i. 2), *si non iussu hominis expensum 
tulisset ? ' Now, the passage from the Ep, ad Fam. shows that 
a meeting was usual in drawing up the contract, or bond ; 
though any mark of consent on the debtor's part, a letter, 
or the word of a messenger, was deemed sufiB.cient : and most 
probably there were definite formulae to be used, as in the 
case of the stipulatio : see Dig. 44. 7. 2. i, 2 : * Ideo autem 
istis modis consensu dicimus obligationem contrahi quia 
neque verborum neque scripturae ulla proprietas desideratur 

Q2 
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sed sufficit eos qui negotia gerunt consentire. Unde inter 
absentes quoque talia negotia contrahuntur veluti per epis- 
tolam vel per nuntium : cf. Gaius, iii. 138, absenti expen- 
sum ferri potest; 136, per epistolam. Theophilus, iiL 21, 
says : ^Literis tarX rh vaXaiov yfiioQ uq icaivov 8a mccov fiem- 
oyyi^QTiX^o^ktvov pfifiam icai ypafifiam rwiKOcc'* It appears that 
the creditor must have evidence by the debtor of the con- 
sent of the latter. Avianius probably credited his statuary 
account with the sum in question^ and then, when he made 
the literal obligation, debited Cicero with the amount 
The codex was of the nature of a cash-book, and by this 
double entry the balance of the codex was not altered. 
Savigny [Vermtschte Schriften^ i. 253) thinks that this 
double entry is the meaning of nomen /ra^tfcriptitium, and 
this seems probable enough, though Wunderlich thinks 
that the novation is signified by the word. It really does 
not matter much, provided we allow that in the books a 
double entry was made.* 

It must not be supposed that every transaction entered 
in the codex became a literal obligation. For all business 
compacts and transactions being entered in the codex, it 
would follow that there would be nothing but literal obli- 
gations between man and man. Stipulations also were 
entered in the codex, but they were contracted verbisj and 
could not be entered into unless both parties were present, 
and the ground of obligation was the words. Evidence of 



* Cf, Keller, Ein Beitrag zu der 
Lehre von dem romischen Literalcon^ 
tracts in Sell's Jahrhucher fur hist, 
und dogmat. Bearbeitung des rom, 
RechtSy i. loi : Ein nomen welches so 
entsteht, dass man den StofF derselben 
auf den einen Seite des Buches ein' 
schreiht und ihn dann wieder auf die 
andcre Seite hinuberschreihty das ist 
eben ein nomen transcriptitium. Cf 



Schmidt, quoted on the same page, 
'Qua scribendi forma (jr. Quae mihi 
Titius debet ex empto eadem centum 
expensa fero eidem) si in Codice Romani 
usi sunt, sive cum Savignio mutui 
dationis Actionem sive cum Wunder- 
lichio novationem factam vis per 
transcriptionem significari, non mag- 
nopere sane interest, forma transcri- 
bendi intellecta.' 
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stipulations being reduced to writing is found in Cic. 
Topica 26. 96; Rose, Com. 13. 38: cf. Rein. p. 663. In the 
literal obligation, which could be entered into by both 
parties either present or absent, the ground of obligation 
was the writings *the evidence of your own tablets* [Ik 
avvOfiKii^ Kol bfioXoytag rijv oiiccfciiv ypafAnaTwv)^ as Theophilus 
(/. c) says. 

But we hear of transactions, especially the loan of 
money, between two parties being entered in the codex of 
a third person, or even more. * Solent enim dicere', says 
Cicero [Rose. Com. i. i), *qui per tabulas hominis fciti 
[honesti and alteni have been suggested ; perhaps citati^ 
or asciti) pecuniam expensam tulerunt : egone talem 
virum corrumpere potui ut mea causa falsum in codicem 
referret ?" In Seneca's time there appears to have been a 
class of men engaged in this business, called pararttj who 
were, doubtless, paid for their trouble and risk [De Ben. 
iii. 15). The transactions were of the nature of delegations 
a persona in personam^ and there was doubtless some 
written evidence of consent on the part of the debtor to the 
delegation (Senec. De Bene/, ii. 23). If there were more 
than one pararius^ probably each pararius entered the 
whole sum on the debit and credit sides, just as each sig- 
natory of a bill takes the risk of the whole sum : for if we 
suppose continuous delegation, A delegates to B, B to C, 
C to D, D to E, and so on ; if one link breaks the whole 
chain of evidence collapses. And Paulus, in the Digest^ 
says (2. 14. 9. pr.) : * Si plures sint rei stipulandi vel plures 
argentarii, quorum nomina simul facta sunt, unius loco 
numerabuntur quia unum debitum est'. But a citizen 
sometimes lent his codex to others, to enter their contracts 
in. (This was often done when both parties were absent 
from home, and neither had his codex, Schiller, p. 51.) 
' Si tibi codicem commodavero et in eo chirographum de- 
bitorem tuum scribere feceris' [Dig. 13. 6. 5. 8). The com- 
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plicated conditional pact in Cicero, Att. iv. i8, was' entered 
in the books of many citizens, who would probably in 
Seneca's time have been called pararit. From the anti- 
thesis Cicero makes to verbis the entries seem to have 
been made in order to constitute a liter arum cbligatio. 
Rein [Privatrechiy p. 691) supposes it a case of del^^ation 
to pararii. 

The codex was sufficient for the ordinary householder; 
but the books of those who had very extensive concerns^ 
such as the State,' municipalities, companies, bankers, 
kept regular ledgers (rationes^ libri rationum). It is of the 
accounts of the bankers that we have most knowledge. 
Their business was considered to be conducted in the inte- 
rests of the public, and accordingly they had of necessity 
to be very accurate in their accounts (Ideo autem argen* 
tarios tantum neque alios ullos adsimiles eis edere rationes 
cogit quia officium eorum atque ministerium publicam 
habet causam et haec principalis eorum opera est ut actus 
sui rationes diligenter confidant: Dtg. 2. 13. 10. i). We 
know that the bankers made advances, took deposits, and 
kept current accounts with clients, just like our own ; and 
the account (ratio) of each client had to be kept separate 
[Dig, 2. 13. 4. i), no doubt each account having a separate 
pair of pages in the ledger (rationes tamen cum die et 
consule edi debent quoniam accepta et data non alias pos- 
sunt apparere nisi dies et consul fiierit editus. Dig. 2. 13. 
I. 2: edi autem ratio ita intellegitur si a capite edatur, 
nam ratio nisi a capite inspiciatur intellegi non potest, 
7*1$. 2. 13. 10. 2). At certain times the banker sent a state- 
ment of his affairs to each client (an example of such at 
Dig. 2. 14. 47. i). This was called rationes reddere^ though 
this phrase is used in a wider sense, ^ to pay up the balance, 

3 Cf, Asconius, 2 Verr, i. 13, p. 158: in tabulas publicas refene consaeve- 
Quaestores urbani aerarium curabant rant, 
eiusque pecimias ezpensas et acceptas 
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(Dig. 35. I. 82 pr.). The client, after receiving {recipere) 
his accounts, used to examine [putare^ cognoscere) the sepa- 
rate items, compare the debit and credit side [dispungere)^ 
and, if all was found correct, add his signature [parem 
rationem adscrtbere^ Dig, 40. 4. 22), The balance [reliquum : 
cf. reliquariy * to be in arrears') was either paid up, a tech- 
nical term for which was pariarCy * to square accounts', or 
probably often carried forward to a new account. Other 
general terms for settling accounts were expedite and ex- 
pungere. 

One question remains — ^Did the Romans keep their 
ledgers by double entry ? I think so. We have seen that 
they employed, as well as personal accounts, what are 
called real and nominal accounts, i.e. accounts in which 
the trader's property is classified, and his gains and losses 
recorded — *quid quisque de reditibus suis quid de arte 
foenere lucrove j^osuisset ', as Asconius says. Now this 
is one of the chief marks which distinguish Double Entry, 
It is the condition without which the double entry cannot 
be made. * Double entry differs from single entry chiefly 
in making cash, stock, goods, &c., parties, as well as 
persons, and in making a debtor and creditor account in 
every transaction' [All about Book-keeping, p. 33). With 
regard to the latter condition, turn to a notorious passage, 
Cic. Font. I. 3. 'Assuming for a moment', says Cicero, 
*that all those with whom Fonteius has had business 
transactions, strangers and aliens though they were, are 
for some mysterious reason devoted to his interests, res 
tamen ipsa et ratio litterarum confectioque tabularum 
habet banc vim ut ex acceptis et datis quidquid fingatur 
aut surripiatur aut non constet appareat. Acceptas populo 
Romano pecunias omnes isti {sc. the creditors of the State) 
retulerunt: si protinus aliis aeque magnas aut solverunt 
aut dederunt, ut quod acceptum populo Romano est id expeti" 
sum cuipiam sit, certe nihil potest esse detractum. Sin 
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aliqui domum tulerunt ex eorum area e ra (probably we 
should read arcae ratiantlnis^ or else, with Mommsen, arcGy 
e rationibus accepti et expensi). Niebuhr, on this passage 
(cf. his Roman History ^ ii. 602, note, Eng. Trans.), thinks it 
decisive on the question in favour of the view, that the 
Romans kept their accounts by what is known as the 
Italian method of Double Entry, and with this view Klotz 
[ad loc. vol. ii. p. 869) agrees. The double entry is strongly 
marked in the passage italicised. For example, a man 
who took a contract from the State credited the State with 
the sum received, and debited other accounts, personal or 
impersonal involved in the fulfilment of the contract, with 
similar sums. If the contractor had been fraudulent and 
appropriated the money, brought it home out of his office 
or business premises, and so did not enter it in his business 
accounts at all, yet it might be detected by his private 
accounts. Niebuhr says that the distinction between solve^ 
runt and dederunt is, that the former refers to personal 
accounts, and dederunt to impersonal. Probably the diffisr- 
ence rather is, that the former is payment for work done or 
money owed, while the latter is giving money to enable 
certain portions of the work to be taken in hand. Lastly, 
the system of Double Entry affords the most evident means 
of detecting error or fraud in the case of extensive con- 
cerns. That error or fraud was easily detected in the 
Roman accounts is emphasized by Cicero both in the pas- 
sage before us and in Cluent. 30. 82. That this would not 
be effected by single entry is strongly insisted on by Nie- 
buhr, and Niebuhr ought to have known, as he was en- 
gaged during the best years of his life, from 24 to 33 (1800 
to 1809], in high financial positions, being made in the 
latter year Director of the National Debt and of the Mint ; 
and he did not publish the Fonteius till 1820. 

L. C. PURSER. 
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THE *SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS'. 

AS I have been favoured by Professor Tyrrell and 
Mr. Beare with copies of their notices of my recent 
book in this number, I take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging gratefully both these, and the notice by Professor 
Tyrrell in the Classical Review. If I add a few controver- 
sial remarks, it is not so much for the purpose of de- 
fending my former opinions, as to show that I have studied 
their criticisms. I shall deal chiefly with the paper of 
Mr. Beare, as that of Professor Tyrrell on 'Translation' 
o£Fers nothing for me to dispute, and the other may not 
be before the present reader. 

On Sept. loo, varayoq ohx ivoQ Sopo^, I called the text 
impossible, on the ground that * nol one is no synonym for 
many^. To this Mr. Beare and Professor Tyrrell naturally 
demur, and the fact is, that in trying to be brief I have 
made myself unintelligible. AAHiat I should have said 
was, that * not one is a proper substitute for many only 
under certain conditions, which this passage does not 
fulfil'. The convenience of a label, such as * litotes', 
should not blind us to the fact that no two phrases are for 
literary purposes exactly equivalent, so as to be * sub- 
stituted*, like terms in Algebra. Take these three sen- 
tences: (i) The Austrians are a people of many languages ; 
(2) London Bridge is a bridge of many arches; (3) The 
harp is an instrument of many strings. Now introduce 
* litotes' (of which we have two forms, not one and more 
than one^ both represented in Greek and Latin by ovx €lc> 
nan unus) thus : (i) The Austrians are a people not of one 
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language ; (2) London Bridge is a bridge not of one arch ; 
(3) The harp is an instrument not of one string. It is 
obvious that, of these second forms, (i) is perfectly natural 
and expresses the point better than the alternative ; (2) is 
quite possible, but would be appropriate only in special 
circumstances, as if, in a comparison of famous bridges, 
that of London were contrasted with the Rialto ; while (3) 
is absurd and could hardly be used under any circum- 
stances. And the reason is also obvious : it is that the cast 
excluded by the negative [the * one language\ ' one arch\ and 
* one string^) is in the three examples respectively — (i) regular ; 
(2) familiar^ hut not regular ; (3) practically uninaan. 
Most peoples have one language ; some bridges have one 
arch, and some more; no instrument (practically) has only 
one string. I submit that in Greek and Latin this natural 
condition holds good, and that ovx <Ic> ^^^ unus are not 
employed, unless in the circumstances the fact of pluraUfy 
or variety is to be emphasized^ and unity or uniformly 
would be a probable, or at the least a natural case. Thus, 
consul non unius anni means *■ a consul not like other con^ 
sulsy merely for a year '. In cuius supplicio non debuit una 
parari simia^ &c., the point is that one punishment, though 
the severest known, would not be enough (cf. Uvis una 
mors est virginum culpae). So again, it is good sense to say 
non unus tibi rivalis dictabitur haeres^ or atqu^ recens linum 
ostendit non una cicatrix^ or iifSaifioviiau S' ovx ^^ aAAa ffupfa, 
because one such rival, or one such scar, would have been 
more than enough, and most people have to be content 
with one happiness. So in Eur. Suppl. 94, ov^ Iva pvOfiov 
kokCjv ixoiaa^y the speaker wishes to emphasize 'the various 
disorder' of the suppliants' grief, which variety he pro- 
ceeds to describe in detail, and to contrast by implication 
with the regular decencies of common ceremony (note the 
words wiirXtifiar ov de(t)piKa). So again, in Eur. Cycl. 514, 
OTi^avwv S* ov fjita XP^^^ '"'^p'^ ^^^ Kpara rax' iKofJuXfj^Uf the USe 
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of oh fita is essential to the point ; the Cyclops, flushed with 
wine, has already a garland on his brow ; and when the 
Chorus say that *soon there will meet there wreaths not of 
one hue', i.e. * of contrasted hues', it is a sinister allusion, 
as the context shows, to his impending punishment by the 
fiery stake. So again, a great majority in debate may 
well be called ov fiia ^^^oc, because a bare majority of one 
vote would have been suflBicient, and the greater superiority 
is a subject for special exultation. Now I meant to point 
out that in trarayoQ ov\ ivoQ iopoq there is not this sort of 
justification for the * litotes*; and I have not noticed, nor 
should expect to find, any other like example. Who 
would have supposed that the combatants had but one 
spear, or that, if any clashing was audible, the clashing of 
one spear only would be heard ? And what therefore is 
the point of saying that the sound heard is * not of one 
spear', or *of more than one spear', or *of differing 
spears', or even, though I should not think this a legiti- 
mate rendering, * of many spears' ? I am quite ready to 
believe that there is some point not yet discovered ; but I 
could not find it, and have taken refuge in oh kwoq as an 
interim expedient. But in any case I am to blame for 
obscurity. 

The other questions raised by Mr. Beare almost all 
relate to passages in which I have seemed to discover in 
the MS. evidence of words or usages not to be found else- 
where. Mr. Beare agrees with me, that there is in general 
nothing surprising in such peculiarities. But it is inevi- 
table that on any particular case there should be tempo- 
rary, and even permanent, difference of opinion. The case 
is ex hypothesi without parallel, and it will always be a 
question whether the MS. evidence is strong enough, or 
the approximate parallels near enough, to justify the 
hypothesis. To all Mr. Beare's objections I should allow 
some weight, except perhaps to one. Mr. Beare objects to 
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o'gar' (v. 259), on the ground that the first syllable of the 
Boeotian form oSSoi/o was short. How is this proved 2 Of 
course the diphthong itself proves nothing either way : it 
is short in \iyovp6^y long in jcov/ia and iktfovXla. In ovSmp, 
if we follow the analogy of SSoip— and we have no oth^ 
evidence — it was originally doubtful, and where the ictus 
of the verse falls on it, which is the case here, it was lanf 
This quantity is regular in Homer, and could be used even 
by Aristophanes, long after the short v had established 
itself in common speech* I see no reason to think there 
was any difference on this matter between older poetry in 
general and the old Boeotian epic poetry, from which 
Aeschylus, if he used oiitap^ must have taken it. With 
the Boeotian pronunciation of the word in the fifth cen- 
tury, whatever it was — for we really do not know- 
Aeschylus, I conceive, had no concern. And it is plain 
that, if the long quantity was possible, it was for an Attic 
poet decidedly preferable to the short ov, a sound un- 
known to Attic lips. On siravS/oac (v. 269) Mr. Beare 
remarks that SiSpaaKit) always contains the notion of * get- 
ting awayy making an escape', or the like. This is true, 
and I overlooked it, mistranslating in consequence. But 
I am rather more disposed than before to think ciravSpac 
right ; for if ever a man could regard his departure as an 
* escape ', it is Eteocles returning to the wall after the loss 
of so many precious minutes. Nor should I be alarmed, 
with Professor Tyrrell, for the dignity of the hero. Even 
a tragic king (if the tragedian knows his art) is apt to 
forget punctilio when in desperate haste. However, if 
cTTovS/oac does not please, it certainly cannot be proved; 
and iKdiwv (v. 23) is much in the same case : there is no 
cogent objection to Ik dewv, and the choice seems to be as 
pure a question of taste as any could be. About Iktoc 
(v. 251) I fear I am yet wholly impenitent. I still think 
IkToc ova ayaXpaTwv an impossible phrase, as impossible as 
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its exact equivalent, * being out of the statues*. On the 
other handy I see no reason whatever why licro'c should be 
expected to occur more than once in our collection, how- 
ever correct and regular it may have been. All these 
active verbals in -roc are extremely rare ; some of them, 
such as /icfcirroc, unique, and for a good reason. Their am- 
biguity makes them unsuitable for prose ; a prose writer is 
content with ix6fjLivog. For true archaic language they are 
too subtle. They belong properly to the stage of artificial 
poetry, not yet under the domination of a standard lan- 
guage — the stage of the earlier Athenian dramatists. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, possibly Pindar, and the scanty 
fragments of sixth century poetry — out of these I should 
scarcely look for licroc (= ixofuvog). How many words, 
perfectly good for these writers, are known to us by single 
specimens; how many hundreds must have wholly dis- 
appeared ! As Mr. Beare notices parenthetically the rarity 
of the passive licroc, it may be observed that it is in much 
the same case as the rest of its class, which are almost all 
uncommon, and out of the narrow circle of the poets occur, 
like iicroc, mostly as technical terms: XijTrroc, xafivTo^f 
/Sorocy »f>aicroc, Tpcirroc, and a crowd of like derivatives 
from common verbs, are little or no better off for examples 
than ucrSg. In prose the whole class, from a complication 
of causes, becomes sparse and moribund. In poetry they 
are, relatively to the extent of the field, quite common ; 
and, so far as can be judged, all such forms, both passive 
and active, were entirely at the disposal of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. Our very small collection furnishes sometimes 
one example, sometimes two or three; but when the 
figures are so low, the distribution of them is surely mere 
matter of accident. One new play might change the whole 
statistic. As to vv. 254-5, 1 agree with Mr. Beare, that the 
matter is not fully cleared up. I am glad that he thinks 
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the scholium worth attention, which it has not hitherto 
received. 

Professor Tyrrell's remarks in the Classical Review, 
except so far as they coincide with Mr. Beare's, cannot 
conveniently be discussed in Hermathena. But I should 
like just to quote his remark on v. 1002, rtBviiK^v wnrtp 
rocc vioig OvyvKeiv Ka\6v, because it well illustrates the 
conditions which govern the sort of cases here considered. 
The scholium informs us that this verse is imitated from 
Homer's elg oliovog apifrroQ ifivvitrOai wepi TrarpriQ, I think 
(and Professor Tyrrell, as I understand, does not dissent) 
that this comment requires us to seek another text ; and I 
proposed rWvriKiv oltmp opvioig OvyvKitv Ka\6vf 'he hath 
died with such auguries as make death fair'. Professor 
Tyrrell would be content * if we could be sure that opvcov, 
in the sense of omen, would not have been as ridiculous to 
an Athenian audience' as the substitution of aquiline eye 
for eagle eye. The parallel is most just, and shows the 
doubts which beset a language without living testimony. 
It is impossible to know ^ priori whether opvBov, omen^ was 
admissible or not. There is nothing decisive pro or con. 
The question is merely whether the MS. and scholium 
together do not furnish evidence as good as if we had 
actually found opvioiQ in the text. I am disposed to think 
that thev do. 

The question of strophic correspondence and others 
suggested by Professor Tyrrell are too large to open now, 
but there will be other opportunities hereafter. It only 
remains to express once more my sincere thanks for the 
highly encouraging appreciation which I have found in 
Dublin. 

A. W. VERRALL. 
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MISCELLANEA CRITICA. 
JESCHYLVS—Persaey 164. 

Kcu /xc KopSiaa^ &/iv<ra'€i tf^pcvrCs' h 8' v/xas ipia 
MvOov ov8a/ia>s ^fuxvr^s oScr' dSct/iaKros, if>i\oi, 
M^ ficyas vXouros icovuras ov8as dvrpc^ voSl 
'OXfiov Sv Aapcios ^pcv ovic ai'cv 0cq)v rtvos. 

THE third line is unintelligible as it stands. Heimsoeth 
has proposed to read Satjuiwv for TrXoOroc ; he is^ I think> 
on the right track, but Saf/icov is objectionable, for two rea- 
sons — ^first, it does not account for the corruption ; secondly, 
there is not the antithesis between Saf/Ltcuv and OiCJv ric» 
which, I conjecture, the true reading affords. I surmise 
that the line began fxi) nrAC mefac : that yiyac fell out 
before juiyaQ ; that irXoOroc was stuffed in to complete the 
verse. Now we have the proper antithesis between the 
gods and their natural enemy the giants: ^Lest some 
huge giant, having come in hot haste, overturn to earth 
with his foot the wealth which Darius raised for us with 
the help of the gods.' I quite agree with Mr. Tyrrell that 
ovSac goes with avrpl^y, ^ dash to earth,' and not with 
Kovtaag. Cf. ylyag /ucf^cuv, Theb. 411 ; /ueyaXouc re ytyavrug 

Hesiod. 

Eumenides^ it 2. 

'Eyo) 8(8a;(0cis cv iccucois hrtoTa/JLtu 
iroXXovs KoOapfiovSt ical Xcyciv oirov Siicrj 
ayay ff 6/xoui>s* iv Sk t<^8c vpdyfjuiTi 
^vuv iTd)($Tiv vpos cotfiov SiSaaicaXov* 
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PpH€L yap aHfLd kcll fuifKuvcnu x^P^ 
fiffrpOKTovov fiiaurfjui S* iKwkvroy xcXcc 
roToiviov yap ov xpo$ ccrr^ $€ov 
^oipov KoOapfims '^XaOrj ;(oipoicrovoiS. 

KaOapfiovQ in the second verse is devoid of meaning 
here, and seems to have come from KaOapfioiQ in the last 
verse. It seems to me that Orestes intends to express this 
idea : ' I am acquainted with many lines of conduct' 
Being * pauper et exsul/ he stoops to everyday language, 
and may have even condescended to a colloquialism, to 
express this idea. Now I thought of reading KoOopvovq. 
•Many styles of boot' would be a suitable proverb, pro- 
vided that we could bring forward any evidence that such 
a proverb existed. Well, in Plautus, True. iv. 2, 51, we 
find something very like what I was long in search of— 

(O) nihili me ! perdidi omne quod fuit, fio impudens, 
Nee mihi adest tantillum pensi iam quos capiam calceos. 

quos capiam calceos seems to be proverbial : * what sort of 
boots I shall take to,' i.e. what kind of life I shall take to. 
And so in Aristoph., Av. Q94, the question is asked: n'c 
6 Koflo/ovoc Tr\q 0801); * what is the shape, the pattern of the 
journey ?' where, however, Mr. Blaydes would read r/c irofl* 
ovpviq rr\q oSov ; 

Euripides — Helenay 302. 

CfiLKpos $' 6 Kaipos apT airaXXdiax piov. 

So the MSS. KpcLTj Nauck, from C. Keil. Read aapK. 

lb. 441. 

Menelaus, on his approach to the palace, is soundly 
rated by an old serving woman. He replies : 

w ypala ravra ravr* eirrj koXcos Xeycis. 
If coTf ireCaofxai, yap* aXX* av€S Xoyov. 
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I write : 

2 ypaZa ravra ravr' imj K^XXtoi Xeyctv 

* You might say these same words in another way/ t.e. you 
might tell me to go away with more politeness and 
gentleness, rovov should be read for Ao^7ov. 

Helena J 510. 

KWfJm 8e ff ^fuv tfTXpLTov rots a^Aibts 
olXAovs rvpawovs avrov ivra fiaaiXia 
Piov rpooratrtiv' 

Tij of course, is wrong in the first line, and 17/uiv is out 
of place, the reflexion being general. I read : 

KOKiov 8c OriiJMiv €(r\aTO% rots d^Aibis, ic.r.A. 

Juvenal's ultimus aerumnae cumulus [Sat. 3) is a literal 
equivalent of koicoii; Onfitov l(r\aTOQ. 

li^ 775. 

IvvawTWV vpo^ Touriv iv Tpoujf, Scica 
h'€<n Si^XOov euro vtpiSpofias iriav, 

iviavoiov is corrupt. Nauck reads vavaOXovfitvoQ from 
M. Schmidt. Why not Iv vavtriv &v i The plural is defen- 
sible. Perhaps ivaXioc &v. 

lb. 974. 

^ n^vS* iydyKoaSv yc fi^ cv<rcj3ovs irarpos 
KptCaam ^avctcray rclfi* dxoSovvai Xep(i7. 

Nauck reads ^aao) for Kpdoab), suggesting also x^'^P^f 
and airoAA6vai for airoSoSi/ai. For the latter word irpo- 
SiSovai should be read, the usual word in such cases. 

1 So, I now see, Madvig, save that he gives wpdmt for jra\«t.— Adv. i, 237. 

VOL. VI. R 
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Kpdaaw I regard as sound, but suggest ^avqvai for ^aviitrnvf 
which arose from a misapprehension of the construction^ 
which is this : ' Do not allow her to turn out ieUer ai 
betraying my bride than her pious father was.' Cf. Ar. 
Ach* 232 : vvvX Si Kpilrrwv lori <rov Xo/oivaSifC fiaSiZiiv. 

Helena^ 1200. 

0EOK. ^fcct yap ooTt9 iceu raS ayycXXct cro^ ; 

Nauck proposes a77€X€i. He appears to me to mis- 
understand the construction. Which is not riKU yap oaric rai^ 
ayylXXei, ^Is a man come who announces,' but tikh yap^ 
ooTic [ccm] Koi, K.r.X. : * Is he come, whoever he is (the 
survivor referred to by Helen), and does he bring clear 
tidings of this ? ' 

lb. 1271. 

tt>s prj rdXiv yy Xvpxn^ iKpaXjf KkvSmv. 

Read Ovpar. 

lb, 1286. 

McveAcQDS 8* ^ci irorpov 
KOVK &v BvvaLTO (^rjv 6 KarOavviv irocris. 

Nauck, I think, on good grounds, suspects ir6m^^ the 
sentiment being general. L. Dindorf gave axa^; Heim* 
soeth TraXii;. I read : 

KOVK tv tvvaxTO pjv o KarOaviiv voOw; 

lb. 142 1. 

®EOK. Tot Tojv Bavovrmv ovhivy dlXX' ^[XA.ci>9 irovos. 
EA. hrriv ti Kaicct KavOaS wv eyo) Xiym. 

By reading wv iyu) 'Xiyw {i.e. aXiyw) sense may be easily 
restored. ' Both there (among the dead) and here I have 
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something to care for.' Theoclymenus understands Iv^qSe 
to refer to himself. In Helen's mind it refers to Mene- 
laus* 

Helena^ 1535. 

6 8^ TrXdrrpf KoBUrraro 
Topcrov TC X^^P^- 

Perhaps ?xp««' 

Id. 1590. 

i6XMi ^ vavKki^pia, 
vdXiv rXiiOfuy' diiav KiXtv€ av, 

I read avr^av. The boatswain is ordered to give the 
signal to reverse the course of the vessel: with avriav 
understand 6Sdv. Nautical language is always extremely 
elliptical, metaphorical, and technical. 

lb. 1597. 

ovK €T o fxiv rt9 XoiaOov dptirai Sopv 

For the corrupt XoXaOov we should clearly restore some 
first aorist participle : OpavaOiv, ickaaOiv, or OXaaOiv. The 
Egyptians are bid to arm themselves with broken planks, 
and pieces of the rowing benches. Dr. Maguire proposes 
axi(r0fv. 

Here. Fur.f 257. 

ooTtS ov KoSficros &v 
ipX€i fCOKiOTos Tiav viwf Hin^Xvs wv. 

Read httiXvSwv. 

R2 
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Here. Fitr.t 93^. 



Tt wwmitfiw 



HercuIeSy going mad after killing Lycos, utters these 
words. He wildly proposes to go to Mycenae from 
ThebeSy and to kill Eurystheus at once, so as to save 
himself having to purify his hands of bloodshed /jxnce, 
I do not see either the meaning or the construction of 
fUAC xupoCf and would read l^ov fdaapa X^P^ ^ OlaOai 
roSc, * when I can put this blood-stained hand to a good 
use/ viz., the slaying of Eurystheus, no purification being 
necessary before another deed of blood. 

lb. 1351. 

Hercules, on reflexion, gives up the idea of suicide as 
the act of a coward. He says : 

reus (TVfi^opais yap oori? ov^ v^^rranu 
ovi^ ay&po^ ay ivvaiff v Moaiij v aA ^eXos. 
€yKapT€pi^oi Oayarov €lfu S* cts vokw, 

Oavarov is clearly a wilfiil correction of the copyist for 
(iioTov. The copyist did not see that the sense was the 
paradox, * I will manfully bear It/e/ and calling to mind 
And. 262, lyKopTipug Srj Oavarovy where the sense is quite 
different, the question *do you then brave death?' being 
perfectly in place, when addressed to Andromache, who 
had defied death — the copyist, I say, changed filorov, which 
he did not understand, to Oavarov, which he did not under- 
stand either, but which seemed to him the right word 
after iyKapTipdg, Madvig's iyKoprtpfiawvy accepted by 
Nauck is, in my opinion, very unhappy. 
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Cyclops, 93. 

ir60€V rap€uri SttcXov Alrvaxov irdyov. 

The double proper name is awkward, and one is pro- 
bably corrupt. Either change SijccXov to aru^AJi;, or 
k\siv6v, or axSveXov (reading Ahvalov irayov), or change 
AiTvaiov to aiiruv6v. 

Ih. 343. 
irvp KoX rarp^v rdvSc Xtprjrd y Ss {ccra? 

I would write Sua/oo^t^rov. Ulysses is to be boiled into 
soup. Like J. Bagstock, he was * tough,' as well as * devil- 
ish sly.' As to the first line, the change of rovSe to toSs 
should be accepted, but y should be retained. This ex- 
planatory yi is quite common, especially when something 
unexpected is mentioned. ifiti^ixpH for a/u^l^cc is due to 
Nauck. 

E lee fray 687. 

v60€v; ri S* avTQ aov /icXctv 8oiccis» rcicvov; 
HA. Not fceu 8aicpv<rct y* diiiofi ifjuHv t6ku)v. 

Read a^iiOQ. Clytaemnestra's tears would be as false 
as Electra's travail. 

Andromache^ 346. 

(TV $' ^ic8i8ovs 
cEXXt^ ri Acf ct9 ; iror€pov a>s icaicov irocrtv 
^cvyci TO raun/s awfipov; dXXa ^ev(rcrcu. 

Porson tried to cure this violation of the pause by writ- 
ing iipiiotrm. But this is as wanting in sense as xpiitnai. 
I write SXXa irc^atrai, *he will find out a very different 
story to be the true one': or iXXa invonai, *but he will 
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inquire into the matter' {implying^ and ^will find out that 
your reason is a false one). 

Andromache^ 746. 

Tiyov rcfcvov /tot 8cvp' vir* dyiaCXous frraB€C% 
fTvi^ Zi rdkaiva, 

* Why is the boy bid lead the way ? Besides, iJyoS 
does not suit trraOdgy which denotes rest* I propose 
upyov, * shelter yourself.' 

li. 962. 

c7r avrov /tcvct? 
Read lirt irroifititr* 

lb. 990. 

dAA' cjs Taxurra rcavSc /t' Imrtfi^o'y Sofuay 
firj <f>0^ fJL€ vpoafias SiOfw. koX fiokutv irocrft^. 

juoXoJV is otiose after irpoajSac So;/ua. The true reading* 
is /JL iXwv. 

lb. 1065. 

IIH. Kpvrrrbs Karaoras ij near' o/x/t' cXtfoiv /Aax27 * 
XO. dyvoi? ev UpoU Ao(Cov AcA^cov /tera. 

I have not noticed a7i;ov joined to Upov elsewhere. 
Perhaps ayjuoTc, *amid the sacred rocks of Loxias': or 

dSuroec* 

Aristophanes— i?a«^, 19. 

& irpia-KOKoSaipADV dp* 6 rpdxrjXoi ovrocrt 
ori dXCpfrai piv, ro 8^ yeXotov ov#c ^pci. 

I suggest ore. This use of ore is quite idiomatic. No 
doubt 8ri iSy in many instances, substituted for ore by the 
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scribes, as here. But Ach. 400 could not be altered, and 
is exactly parallel : & rpurfiaKapi EvpimSfi 89' 6 SouXoc 
ovTuxil tro^Cfc ifwoKplvirai. 8rc is not elided. Quom is so 
regularly used by Plautus, i.e. after congratulations or 
self-felicitations, or the reverse, on a state of facts actually 
existing. 

RanaSy 269. 

XA. S iravcy iravc, irapa)3aXov r<^ iceoiru^. 
iKPaxi^ d^roSovs tov vaxikov, 

I suggest Tf^ Kpwrli^. Kptiwiov was a rare word for a 
bill-hook. I suggest that it also meant a boat-hook^ which 
is what is wanted here. 

lb. 465. 

AL 2 pStXvpl Kiyaiayyvr€ koX roXfxrjpl crv 
fcai piapk KfjX trappxapt koL ftiapoirarc 
Ss TOV Kvi^ ripMV if cXcuras rov KcpjScpov 
djr§(ai SyXWiV icdiroSpas f X^^ XajScSv 

A line has, I think, fallen out here after the fourth 
verse, referring to Theseus, ^acus did not g^ard Cer- 
berus. Hercules not only stole Cerberus, but took away 
with him Theseus, whom JEslcxxs was guarding, to the 
upper regions. 

It. 1298. 
AISXYA05. 

dAA' oSv f/o) ph^ h TO KoXov Ik tov icaXov 
i^€yKov avff Iva p^ tov avrbv ^pwi^^p 
Aci/juova Mov<r(av Icpov offidtCrp^ Spetriav* 
o&ros 8* d«^ wdyrtw pukv ^pci TropviSuDv, 
aKoXuav MtKtfTov, Kapucoiv avXi7/Lu£ro>v 
Opfp^Vy \optUav. 

No passage seems to have given Mr. Blaydes more 
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trouble than this, as his long and exhaustive note shows. 
The fourth verse has two blemishes : first, fdv has no place 
here, and is rightly obliged by Blaydes ; secondly, irop- 
i/iSeoiv is against the usual quantity of the word. I accept 
Mr. Blaydes's iropviiUtav^ * lupanaria/ There remains piv. 
Now it seems to me that the true reading is fcfXc, ' honey,' 
and that this is a corruption which has descended from 
uncial MSS., for MEN and MEAI were in uncials practically 
the same. The mention of the meadow, in the third line, 
naturally leads up to the simile of a bee [cf. Hippol. 77 : 
fiiXioaa Aci/Aojv' iipivov Sfl/cixcrai), and this seems to me to be 
clearly pointed out by the use of anh wavrtavi cf. Here. 
Fur.j 487. 

fiikio'a'a oweyiyKoifjJ Sy iK vdvrwv y<(ovs ; 

and Isocr. ad Dem. Fin. : Ti)v jutiXKrvav bpCipLiv i^' awavra fiiv 
ra (iXacTTrifiaTa KaOiZavovaav a<p' licaarov Si ra "XpfiiTiina Xafi" 

[iavovvav : 'This man gathers honey from every — ^brothel,' 
a strong napa npotrSoKlav. 



VLAUTVS—Persaey 94. 

A. Collyrae facite ut madeant at coliphia, 

Ne mihi incocta detis. B, Rem loquitur meram. 

The hiatus after mt'Ai is illegitimate. Perhaps we 
should read tncohata^ * half-done.' 

lb. 358. 

S. Meo mode istuc potius fiet quam tuo. 

Fiat. Quae haec res sunt ? F. Cogita hoc verbum, pater, 

£rus si minatus est malum servo suo, 

Tametsi id futurum non est, ubi captum est flagrum, 

Dum tunicas ponit, quanta afficitur miseria. 
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Read in the second line : Afaf ! Quae haec res sunt f 
The girl evidently begins to weep, exciting her father's 
indignation. *Aha! What's all this?' 

Persae, 631. 

Vt'rgo. Jam hoc tibi dico ; actutum ecastor meus pater 

ubi me sciet 
Venivisse hue, aderit at me abs te redimet. 

Certainly not redimet. The leno would like nothing 
better. Read repetet. 

RudenSj 298. 

Post id piscatum hamatilem et saxatilem adgredimur. 

If saxatilem is co-ordinate with hamatilem^ it should 
mean fishing with a certain implement. Hence, Ussing 
says it means fishing with hooks of stone, which is absurd. 
Perhaps naxatilem^ *with lobster-pots,' 'creels,' a common 
form of fishing in old times, may be right, naxa is con- 
sidered by some as good a form as vassa. But I doubt 
whether saxatilem is co-ordinate with hamatilem^ and 
whether the ordinary interpretation, * fishing from rocks,* 
is not right. 

lb. 315. 
Tortis superciliis contracta fronte fraudulentum. 

A spondee in fourth foot. Read coacta [Densissima 
ruga Cogttur in fi-ontem : Juv. X.] 

lb. 383. 

A similar blemish to the last. 

A. Sed duce me ad illam ubi est. B. I sane in Veneris 
fanum hue intro. 

Read Palaestram for illamy and strike out Veneris. 
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RudenSj 556. 
A. Nempe puellae ? B. Nempe molestus es. Vise si habet 
Add ipse after vise^ not intro. 

lb. 1368. 

Cedo quicnm habeam iudicem^ 
Ni dolo malo instipulatus sis nive etiam dum siem 
Quinque at viginti annos natus. 

The sense requires stve for nive. 

StichuSf 538. 
Apud nos eccillam festinat cum sorore uxor tna. 

Festinatio was the part of the slaves, see 676 : at any 
rate, it was not part of a guest's business to * bustle about' 
Now Panegyris had given orders to get ready a thanks- 
giving sacrifice for her husband's return (397), and had 
invited her sister. Hencey per AapSy we should rediA festivai; 
Gloss. Labb.yi?5/rW, iopral^w. 

lb. 549. 
Ego tibi meam filiam, bene quicum cubitares dedi. 

Read bone = i /uAeS * my good fellow/ 

lb. 669. 

Volo eluamus hodie peregrina omnia. 
Relinque : Athenas nunc colamus : sequere me. 

In the absence of anything tolerable, I suggest — 

Nolo elluemus hodie. Peregrina omnia 
Relinque. Athenas nunc colamus. Sequere me. 

^ Is this iii\% a relic of the root nul, which is found in nulior ? 
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helluor would, in Plautus, naturally be helluo. helluemus 
would be written elluemus^ or eluetmis corrupted to eliuiinus} 
The sense would be : * I vote we don't make beasts of our- 
selves. Away with all foreign fashions (perhaps Roman 
gluttony included). Neat Attic fare for us to-day ! ' 

TruculentuSy 746. 

Unum aibas : tria dixti verba atque mendacia. 

Sense and metre demand atque adeo^ ' and three lies, 
what's more.' 

lb. 989. 

Par pari respondet. Varum nunc saltem si amas. 
Dan tu mihi de tuis deliciis su qulcquid pausillulum ? 

Read alterum after saltern^ and in the second line suave 
quid for su qutcquid: * Though you love some one else, yet 
keep a tiny little drop of sweetness for me.* 



Cicero — ad Fam. m. i. i. 

■ 

Idque me, quoniam tu ita vis, puto non invita Minerva esse 
facturum : quam quidem egO| si fete de tuis sumpsero, non solum 
IlaAXaSa sed etiam *Ainna&a nominabo. 

Mr. Tyrrell apparently gives up the attempt to find 
where the joke likes here. May I suggest that Cicero may 
have perpetrated a pun somewhat worse, if possible, than 
those usual with him, and wrote aTraeSa, with a play on the 
name Appius ? This would not be worse than Varro's play 
on apes and Appius, 

^ The MSS. of Catullus 29, 15, give iUuatus est and ehiatus est. 
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HOKACE— Sat. I. 2 25. 

Maltinns tnnids demissis ambalat : est qui 
Ingaen ad obscenam sabdnctis usqae facetus : 
Pastillos Rnfillus olet Gargonios hircnm. 

If /ace/us is sound, it must be joined with Rufiltus^ as 
Peerlkamp has proposed* Facetus, besides ' funny/ meant, 
I know, * smart,' * clever,' * elegant ' ; and there is nothing 
of this sort shown by wearing the tunic as here described. 
But SLgain, /acetus cannot be joined with Rufillus in a good 
sense ; for Horace himself calls Rufillus ineptus^ quoting 
this verse of his own, Sat. 4. I read : — 

Maltinas tonicis demissis ambalat : est qui 
Ingucn ad obscenum subdnctis nsqae vagbtuh.. 

I require a verb to follow est qui — a verb which will 
contrast with ambulet, as much as a neglig6 style of dress 
did with that of Maltinus. Vagor is this word ; for vagor 
is used of 'strolling,' while ambulo is used of 'strutting.' 
Cf. Epod. 4, 5 : Licet superbus ambules pecunia, with Mart 
9-32. I : Hanc volo quae facilis quae palliolata vagatur. 
There is not much difference between vagetur and facetus 
*ji either uncials or cursives. 



Juvenal, vra. 237. 

Hie novus Arpinas ignobilis et modo Romae 
Municipalis eqaes galeatam ponit ubique 
Praesidium attonitis et in omni . . . te laborat. 

It is uncertain what word followed omni in P, the first 
three ^ letters being erased. Monte is the usual reading; 

* So Jahn. According to Buecheler, the whole word is erased in P. 
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parte has less authority. I suggest tn omnia mente lahoratj 
*he plans to meet every emergency/ Cf. Cicero ad 
Fam. n. 8. 2 : ' ad omnia quae providenda sunt in re- 
publica et animo et consilio paratum. Another sugges- 
tion might well be made — in omni Marte. Monte is 
certainly wrong, and came from monte solebat^ six lines 
further on. 

A. PALMER. 
Jufu I, 1887. 



CORRIGENDA 

For Mr. Palmer's Paper, * Miscellanea Critica/ 

I find that I have been anticipated in my emendation of Helena, 302 {ad^K^ 
by Paley), and of Helena, 1590 {hn(w), by W. G. Clark. 
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Horace — Saf. i. 2 25. 

Maltinus tunicis demissis ambulat : est qui 
Ingaen ad obscenum sabdactis usqae facetus : 
Pastillos Rafillas olet Gargonias hircum. 

If /ace/us is sound, it must be joined with Rufillus^ as 
Peerlkamp has proposed. Facetus^ besides * funny,' meant, 
I know, ' smart,' * clever,' * elegant ' ; and there is nothing 
of this sort shown by wearing the tunic as here described. 
But z%dXvi^ facetus cannot be joined with Rufillus in a good 
sense ; for Horace himself calls Rufillus ineptuSy quoting 
this verse of his own. Sat. 4. I read : — 



9-32. I : Hanc volo quae facilis quae palliolata vagatur. 
There is not much difference between vagetur and facetus 
!ii either uncials or cursives. 



Juvenal, vra. 237. 

Hie novas Arpinas ignobilis et modo Romae 
Municipalis eques galeatum ponit nbique 
Praesidium attonitis et in omni . . . te laborat. 

It is uncertain what word followed omni in P, the first 
three ^ letters being erased. Monte is the usual reading; 

* So Jahn. According to Bnecheler, the whole word is erased in P. 
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parte has less authority. I suggest tn omnia mente laharat^ 
*he plans to meet every emergency/ Cf. Cicero ad 
Fam, n. 8. 2 : ' ad omnia quae providenda sunt in re- 
publica et animo et consilio paratum. Another sugges- 
tion might well be made — in omni Matte. Monte is 
certainly wrong, and came from monte solebat^ six lines 
further on. 

A. PALMER. 
June I, 1887. 



( ^0 ) 



NOTE. 

IN a note on the words XptifrrofiaOta ypofifiarucfi in HER- 
MATHENA, vol. v., p. 254, 1 raised a question as to the 
authorship of that treatise which I had not then the means 
of answering. Valesius (Henri de Valois) asserts, in a 
preface quoted by Gaisford in his ' Hephcestion/ that 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (flor. circ. A.D. 200) refers to the 
testimony of Proclus, in his ' Chrestomathia/ and thence 
draws the conclusion that it could not have been written 
by Proclus Diadochus. By the kind help of Mr. Gamett 
of the British Museum, I am now able to show that the 
statement of Valesius was inaccurate. He writes thus ;— 

'Quod vero Suidas ypofifuzruc^s XfnjaTo/jLa$€ia9 libros eidem 
Proclo philosopho tribuit, in eo, mea quidem sententia, graviter 
labitur. Sunt enim tu libri alterius Procli longe antiquioris, ut 
didici ex Commentariis Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis 
Eleuchos. Hie enim non procul ab initio illius Commentarii 
utitur testimonio Athenoei Grammatici et Procli in Chrestoma- 
thia,' . . . &c. — (H. Valesii, lib. v., p. 168. Amstelodami : 1740). 

Alexander, however, speaks of a totally different work 
of Proclus — an * Enumeration of the Festivals' 2 — 

uKnrep 'A^vaios cv rg S€t7iTO<ro^i<rr|J, Kot IIpojcXos iv rg rww 
€OpT(uv d.Trapi.Ofnja'ti. elpi^Kaai. 

— Alex. Aphrodis: Edit. Aid. fol. 4, line 16 ; and see 
Translation, Venetiis: 1541. Brit. Mus. (519 k. 13)* 

My conjecture, therefore, as to the authorship of the 
haxameters, of which I presented fragments to the readers 
of Hermathena, has not been proved to be altogether 
groundless, as would have been the case if the statement 
of Valesius had been correct. 

C. LIMERICK 
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IN two previous articles/ I have endeavoured to put 
before the readers of Hermathena views which my 
studies have led me to form with respect to the Ogam 
character. In the 
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the initiated. This assertion of mine as to the nature of 
the Ogam has been contradicted, but my authorities have 
not been impugned. And no contrary testimonies of the 
same kind have been adduced. 

' But I have stated that our conclusions as to the origin 
and use of the Ogam character must rest not only on the 
statements and reasonings of the writers who have treated 
of it, but chiefly upon the evidence of the numerous monu- 
ments which exhibit inscriptions in this character. To 
the discussion of this, the most interesting, and the most 



^ VoL ii p. 443, and vol. iii. p. 208. 
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difficulty part of the inquiry, I now o£kr a contribution, 
necessarily brief, but bringing into view two topics, the 
consideration of which will help towards the establish- 
ment of more general conclusions. I propose to notice, 
in the first instance, some inscriptions, which furnish 
proofs more or less complete that the persons who made 
them were acquainted with Latin. And I shall also o£kr 
readings and explanations of several inscriptioiis, presen- 
ting names which I can identify as those of persons of 
whom we have records in our most ancient and trust* 
worthy manuscripts. 



Some Ogams contain a Latin element, which could not 
be ignored except by those who felt that the admission 
of its presence would be fatal to their theories as to the 
nature and date of such inscriptions. 

There is, for instance, in the townland of Kinard EastS 
county of Kerry, in ajegular cemetery, and near the ruins 
of a church, an Ogam monument exhibiting the name 

MARIANI. 

It is perfectly well preserved. Not a letter has been lost 
or injured, marianus is the Latinized form of three 
Lrish names — Maelmuire^ Maelhrtghde^ and Mutredach. 
The first of these is presented to us in connection with 
an interesting event, the removal of the bodies of Brian 
Boroimhe and his son to Armagh after the battle of 
Clontarf, A.D. 1014 — 

' Maelmurius, sive Marianus, filius Eochadii, comorbanns 
S. Patricii, et alii multi seniores cum sacris reliquiis profecti 
sunt ad Monasterium Surdense S. Columbae (Swords); et inde 
Ardmacham asportarunt corpus Briani regis Hibemiae, corpus 

^ Ordnance Survey, sheet 53. 
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Murchadi ejus filii, caput Conangi, et caput Mothlani. Mael- 
murius vero et clems assistens cum magno honore et solemnitate 
custodiebant haec corpora, donee ea postea Ardmachse honorifice 
sepeliverunt/* 

Maelmuire O'Gormain, Abbot of Louth, author of a 
metrical * Martyrology,' written about A.D. 1167, has 
been better known as Marianus Gormanus. His bap- 
tismal name Maelmuire, meaning * the tonsured servant 
of Mary,' was supposed to be correctly represented by 
Marianus. But Marianus was frequently, and perhaps 
more frequently, used to represent the Irish name Mael- 
brighde. Of this use, a single example will suffice. Mael- 
brighde was the Irish name of the chronicler Marianus 
Scotus (+ ctrc. A.D. 1083), who was inclusus in the Monas- 
tery of S. Martin, at Mayence.' As S. Bridget was the 
Mary of the Irish,^ the same Latinized form answered for 
both names. They seem to have been commonly in use 
in Ireland between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 
That Marianus was also the Latinized form of Muire- 
dach is proved by an entry made in his own hand- 
writing by another Marianus Scotus, who was Abbot of 
Ratisbon.* 

On this monument is inscribed a cross of a peculiar 
form — a Greek cross, inclosed in a square, the sides of 
which are parallel to its members. The whole square is 
thus divided into four smaller squares, of which the two 
upper ones have crosslets similarly inclosed in them. 
But examples of crosses in which the same principle of 
design has been developed are to be found elsewhere. 
We have several instances in Petrie's * Christian Inscrip- 
tions in the Irish Language'; and Mr. Wakeman's Memoir 
on Inishmurray supplies others.^ 

' Colgan, Trias, p. 298. ' Colgan, Tnas^ pp. 606 and 622. 

- ZeubS, Gram. Celt,, pp» xvii. and * Reeves, Proc, R.I.A.^ vol. vii. p. 290. 
x&viii. '^ your, R, H.A, A, I., No. 67. 
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Mr. Brash thinks that this was not a cross at all, but 
a map of the territory owned by the person commemo- 
rated ; and Sir Samuel Ferguson calls it an alphabetical 
diagram, finding in it what with some straining may be 
regarded as the Ogam characters standing for the letters 

in MARIANI. 

There is a smaller cross on this stone, which Mr. Bra!»h 
regards as recent. The supposition that any cross on an 
Ogam monument was contemporaneous with the inscrip- 
tion was inconsistent with the views which he held. He 
maintained, that ' facts dispose of the Christian uses of the 
Ogam ; in truth,' he says, ' I have been much surprised 
that in the early days of Christianity in Ireland it does 
not appear to have been made use of: I have always 
been prepared for meeting with some Christian memorial 
inscribed in that character, but none such has hitherto 
turned up.* 

As might be expected, Mr. Brash has endeavoured to 
evade the obvious consequences which would have resulted 
had he assented to my interpretation of this inscription. 
Accepting the letters, which are indubitable, he divides 
them into two words — MA riani, which he translates as 
^ the Jicld plain' or ^Ai/zflfof Rian'; and he represents the 
cross as being a ^ regular map or ground plot, showing the 
subdi\4sions of some tract of land.' 

It may seem a waste of time to criticise an explanation 
so absurd ; but it may be done in a few lines, ma might 
indeed, in Welsh, have had the meaning of Campus or 
LocuSy though not, I suspect, in very old Welsh;* but it 

^ O^/ifn Inf^rihcJ Mi-mttmunXi of the the Welsh word had originany a G in 

<P^/w*v7— Riash, ]\ 113. its fonnadon, appears to be demon- 

* In vwmfs>«ii^? Wdsh words the tinal strated by passages referred to by Mr. 

ntA ^% rt.^tir^k^ ^y ^wrsii a* signifying Skene, who compaies Mocetauc in the 

.Wrt<. Mu\ V ;w«;* t>w woni mses Chronicleof97r, J/o^dlsarr in the^/v/ 

y" fwitfr-A tkT^ T.\^S^*flPi^ <vw/*o\ That jr Satjvn, and Maesydawc in the Brut 
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could not have represented the Irish magh or the Latinized 
magus (found in Noviomagus, Rotomagus, Juliomagus, &c.), 
which could not have dispensed with the G at any time 
when the Ogam character was in use. But further, Mr. 
Brash, regarding the monument as a terminus, translates 
liiA as meaning a plain, field, or piece of land. Magh 
really means a plain, and was translated by the Latin 
campus or planiiies. 

And now as to RIANI. It is true that Ryan was and 
is a common name in Ireland. But the names of the pre- 
decessors of the modem Ryans andO'Ryans, lords of Idrone 
in the county of Carlow, were spelt with a G. Only in a 
modem MS. could riain stand for riagain. The reader 
will probably agree with me in thinking that mariani 
is the genitive of marianvs, having in it the elements 
both of Latinity and Christianity unmistakably presented, 
even if they were not attested by the accompanying sign 
of the Cross. 

Let us now consider an inscription found at Burntfort, 
near Mallow, in the county of Cork.* It is well preserved, 
and presents the name sagittari. We may be in doubt 
whether this was a proper name, or a common noun 
meaning an archer. But it is not easy to shut our eyes 
to the fact that it is Latin. It may have been a proper 
name; for we learn fi-om Gregory of Tours that it was 
borne by a bishop who lived in the sixth century. And it 
would be conceivable that he came to Ireland as an out- 
law, or a penitent after the commission of many and great 
crimes, if the historian had not told us that he died by a 

y Tywysogiofty specified as the place parish of Strathblane, Stirlingshire. In 

where, in both the Welsh and Irish old charters it is spelt Magadavac, — 

Annals, a great battle is recorded to Skene, Ancient Books of IVaUs^ vol. i. 

have been fought. The place, he pp. 104 and 180. 
says, was, no doubt, Mugdock, in the ^ Ordnance Survey, sheet 42. 

S2 
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violent death in France.^ Sagittarius, if it be a proper 
name, is a rare one. If it be the Latinized form of a Celtic 
name, I have not ascertained what that name could have 
been. But there were archers in Ireland at least in the 
middle ages, if not in the remote times in which the 
advocates of the Pagan theory of Ogam writing would 
place the Sagittarius named in this inscription. 

Professor O'Curry, in his Lectures on the Manners atid 
Customs of the Ancient Irish^ states that there is no allu- 
sion whatever in our more ancient historical and romantic 
Tracts to bows and arrows, and adds, what he says is 
more remarkable and more important [if, indeed, it could 
be established], that there are no specimens of arrow-heads 
found among the other stone and metal weapons which 
have come down from the ancient times, either in Ireland 
or in any of the neighbouring countries. 

He seems to have been led to this conclusion by his 
belief that as there were no ancient barbed arrow-heads 
found in Ireland, bows and arrows were not in use there. 
May there not have been such arrow-heads as were used 
by bowmen in other countries ? O'Curry himself, quoting 
from MS. authorities (Book of Ballymote, fol. 776; and 
T.C.D., H. 2. 16}, notices a reference to the use of the bow 
and arrow in a narrative of the death of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages (a.d. 405). 

Dr. Sullivan is doubtful about O'Curry's conclusions, 
thinking that the Sagct-bok was a bow (as Saget is ob- 
viously connected with Sagitta)^ and that the word Diu- 
barcu, met with in some of the oldest tales and in the best 
MSS., was the general name for darts of all kinds, but espe- 
cially for arrows shot from the bow.' 



Hircj^oiy of Tours, lib. v. c. 20, and Customs of tfu Aticient Iriskf \o\. 
nml lib. \ii. c. 30. "• P« 273i and \o\. i. p. cccdii-v. 

2 OXvxr^^Le^tyfesonthcMamun 
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As the Irish are alleged by their historians to be 
Scythians by race, they ought to have been archers. We 
are told that Scythes, though the youngest son of Hercules, 
was appointed to rule in his father's place, because he 
knew how to draw the bow. 

O'Donovan, in his Supplement to O'Reilly's Dictionary ^ 
gives to the word seirseanac an explanation different from 
that furnished by O'Reilly. He says :— 

' Seirseanachy an archer, a bowman, sagiiiatius, 
''A.D. 1 1 96. — Mathghamhain mac Concobhair Maonmaighe do 
marbhadh le sersenach (.i. Congobann) do muintir Domhnaill Ui 
Mh6rdha. Domhnaill O'Mordha fein do thuitim is in uair cedna 
do laimh Cathail Carraig." — Annals of Kilronan, 

"A.D. 1 197. — Mathghamhain mac Conchubhair Maenmaighi 
occisus ab aliquo sagittario de familia Domhnaill Ui Mh6rdha at in 
eadem hora Domhnaill Ua Morda cecidit de manu Cathail Carraig.* 
— Annals of Boyle ^ 

In the middle ages, soldiers employed in Ireland were 
entitled by custom to what was called bonaght^ an allow- 
ance of money, food, and entertainment, in lieu of regular 
pay. Their exactions, under the pretence of these rights 
becoming general and oppressive, led to so much misery 
and crime, that the name of Kern came to be used as a 
term of reproach, though it appears to have originally 
meant only a soldier or a company of soldiers.^ 

The Sagittarius^ being a foot-soldier and light-armed, 
must have been a Kern. 



* • Kern/ is derived from Ceithern^ connects the elements of the word so 

which Comae MacCullinan, King and as to make it mean * to plunder, woond. 

Bishop (+ A.D. 908), explains as fol- and bum.' The word came to be li- 

lows : — * Ceitherrii a band of soldiers ; mited to light-armed troops, as distinct 

unde dicitur r^M^/7f<zfA, oneofaband ; from Galloglasses, who were heav)-- 

cethem^ i.e. cath, battle ; and hom^ i.e. armed. 
OTHy to destroy (orcain),^ O'Donovan 
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Scholars belonging to the school of General Vallancey 
have dealt with this inscription in a manner similar to 
that in which the Mariani legend was treated. They 
divide it into two words — 

SAGI TTARI, 

and explain it as [lapis] sapientis darii. 

Now, this SAGI is a figment. Etymologists who follow 
the guidance of Vallancey present to us the word Sag^ or 
Sagt\ as an old Celtic word, equivalent to the more modem 
Saiy Sut\ or Saoi, and profess to find it in the word Sagart 
(which is really « Sacerd » Sacerd-os) . They are unable to 
prove the existence of this conjectural Sag form of Sat 
with a ^ in it by any reference to inscribed monuments, or 
to such MSS. as the Books of Leinster and Ballymote, or 
the Leber na h-Uidhre, not to mention the Book of 
Armagh, or the Book of Hymns. They also take no 
account of the fact, that the title Sat applied to a learned 
man follows, instead of preceding, the proper name. 

As for DARi, it cannot be made out of ttari. Daire 
was, no doubt, an old Irish name, and ft was made to 
stand for d in comparatively modem MSS. ; sometimes (see 
O'Donovan's Grammar^ p. 64), when an initial t was 
eclipsed, // was written, contrary to rule, for dt; and // was 
not unfrequently substituted for d in the middle or at 
the end of words, in accordance with a pedantic fashion 
adopted by scribes. But no authority for such a mode of 
spelling can be found in the ancient MSS. just mentioned, 
or in Ogam or other inscriptions. 

In this case I trust my readers will prefer my good 
Latin genitive Sagittari to the bad Irish Sagi ttari. 

The next instance to which I refer in support of my 
assertion, that persons using the Ogam character pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the Latin language, is furnished 
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by a monumenti one of three which were found by 
Col. Lane Fox at Roovesmore, parish of Aglish, in the 
county of Cork/ and deposited by him in the British 
Museum. It presents two inscriptions, of which I have 
occasion to analyse only one at present. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, reading it from the top down- 
wards, trying both from left to right, and from right to 
left, has elicited two transliterations, of which neither 
.seems to have commended itself to his judgment. Writing 
P for the X symbol, which could not well represent the 
diphthong, as it comes between two vowels, he gets 

ELURI AFX APERAS, 

or 

EDURIATI APERAC. 

It is hard to say what might not be made out of either 
of these by an effort of ingenuity. But Sir Samuel 
Ferguson has not yielded to the temptation to exercise 
it. I can only say that they are unlike any Ogam in- 
scriptions I have ever seen. 

Mr. Brash has taken a different course, and on the 
whole a better one, in so far as he reads the inscription 
from the bottom upwards, and in the ordinary way ; that 
is, from left to right. Thus he obtains 

care[x]aitauorudeo. 

On this he remarks, that the x symbol, usually given for 
the diphthong EA, stands here in such a combination with 
vowels both before and after it, as renders it of no power ; 
and he concludes by saying that 'the damaged state of 
this legend, and the absence of any word or combination 
of characters familiar to us, prevents any reasonable 
attempt at a rendering; at least, I cannot see my way 
to it; in all probability it bears some reference to the 

* Ordnance Survey, sheet 72, 4nh(tological youmalj vol. xxiv. p. 123. 
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persons named in the inscription on |the opposite angle.' 
In fact, he gives up the attempt to explain it. But he had 
come very near the required solution. If he had put P in 
the place of the x symbol, a use of it to which he appears 
to have assented in two instances ; ^ and had he avoided 
the abnormal resolution of I into UO, and indicated the 
doubtfulness of the final vowel or vowels, he would have 
presented to us what, I feel sure, is the true reading — 

CARE PAITAIR UDI, 

misspelt Latin, but Latin all the while, for 

CARE PATER AUDI. 

What I characterise as misspellings scarcely deserve so 
hard a name. They are insignificant compared with what 
we meet in Latin words occurring in the MSS. of Cormac's 
Glossary and the Brehon Laws. PAITAIR is very little re- 
moved from the Irish ATHAIR ; and the interchange of AU 
and u is natural, and not unfrequent. Take, for instance, 
the spelling of udhacht or audhacht^ urtach or aurtach. 
O'Donovan, in his Appendix to O'Reilly, observes, gene- 
rally, that au is found in the most ancient MSS. for ii long, 
as aurdalta for urdalta^ aurdam for lirdam. The audi or 
audity in the invocations in the Stowe missal, supports 
my reading of the last word in the inscription. Its first 
word reminds us of the CARI, carved in old Irish cha- 
racters on the wall of S. Benen's Church in Aran Mor. 

On another edge of this same stone is an inscription, 
the discussion of which would lead me too far from my 
present object. It is enough to notice that the first part 
of it, ANAFLAMATTIAS, has a very un-Celtic aspect. Even 
Mr. Brash, who was ready to note the faintest resem- 
blance of names, has adduced no Celtic name including 
the element Flam. It seems not improbable that Ana/la^ 

* Monuments of the Gaedhil, pp. 59 and i8g. 
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mattias may be the Latinized form of an Irish name^ having 
the signification of burning or flaming, like Laisre. 

Archdeacon Rowan was, I believe, the first person to 
direct the attention of antiquaries to the remarkable monu- 
ment at Camp.* It bears an Ogam inscription which exer- 
cised the ingenuity of decipherers for a considerable time, 
and with results which were not a little entertaining, until 
the writer showed that its meaning would have been obvious 
if instead of reading it from left to right, which is the usual 
method, they had read it backwards, that is, from right 
to left. It is not, however, with the Ogam legend that 
we have to do at present. Under it Archdeacon Rowan 
noticed ' some cuttings, which,' he said, ' looked like de- 
faced or imperfectly formed characters'; but it appeared 
to him * impossible to determine for what they were in- 
tended.' Sir Samuel Ferguson, examining it more care- 
fully, observed that the accompanying inscription was in 
Roman letters. He had at first, as well as I remember, 
expressed his opinion that they were to be read as 
Feci or Fecit followed by the name Cununi. But in his 
Rhind Lectures he has adopted a different reading. As I 
do not feel sure that I quite understand his meaning, I 
quote his words : — * The accompanying inscription, in 
Roman mixed minuscules, seems to spell Fecununi. There 
is a vertical dash over what has been taken for the ^, which 
may affect the reading. One cannot help suspecting that 
it is a / inverted, and that the reading is — 

Feci Cununi, 

*^ the tomb of Cunun," recalling the canuneatt of the main 
legend.' ' 

His first conjecture was, I think, the more probable, 
namely, that the monument was bilingual. As two kinds 

» Ordnance Sun^ey of Kerr)-, sheet 36. - Rhind Lectures, pp. 49, 50. 
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of character were employed, it seems natural to suppose 
that the Roman letter was used in the Latin inscription, 
and the Ogam in the Celtic one. But, however we may 
read it, the inscription stands there in Roman letters, and 
to all appearance contemporaneous with the Ogam. 

In one of the Drumloghan Ogams,* CU feci, in Ogam 
characters, follows an inscription in which the proper 
name cunalegea appears in full upon another arris of the 
same stone. 

So again, an Ogam in a rath-cave in the townland of 
Aghaliskey, parish of Kilmalooda, county Cork,* which 
reads as CUNAGUSOS MAQI MUCOl F, ends with an F, which 
appears to stand fox fecit 

Another of the Ogams in the Drumloghan cave already 
mentioned begins with manu, followed by the genitive 
case of a proper name. Mr. Brash, unable to recognize 
Latin here, and making a feeble attempt to treat this as 
a proper name, explains the magu which follows it as 
= maqi ! It is really a part of the compound proper name, 
MAGUNOCATI, of which more hereafter. 

Sir S. Ferguson, in his Rhind Lectures^ notices an 
Ogam on a stone near a well in the neighboxirhood of 
Stradbally. I have seen it, and found reason to join and 
divide the letters differently. I read the middle portion as 
AGRACOLI, bad spelling for Agricola. He reads afinia, 
GRACOLINI, recognizing a classical taste and a non-Celtic 
sound in the words. 

The Killeen Cormaic monument gives us an inscription 
in Roman letters, to be read no doubt in connexion with 

» Brash— C*fa/« Monuments, p. 275. ' Ordnance Survey, sheet I22. 
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the Ogam respecting which so much difference of opinion 
has arisen — 

IV VERE PRUIDES. 

* Four veritable Druids/ 

The Vere may have an absolute meaning here, or only a 
qualified one, as it has in Virgil [^n. ix. 617) when ap« 
plied to effeminate men — 

* O vera Phrygiae, neque enim Phryges.' 

In the table at the end of the Martyrology of Donegal, 
p. 418, we find the name Fionnghain [mac AircinnigK\ 6 
Diamair^ followed by the note [vide an sit Fingar : vere 
solitarius]. Dr. Todd thought that the words vere soli- 
tarius were intended as a translation of the name Fingar, 
The vere was intended in this case to have its full force. 
The Latin inscription has also been read as 

IWENE DRVIDES, 

and taken to signify * the stone of the Druid youths/ or 
* the stone of Juvan the Druid*. I confess that I prefer the 
good Latin of the first-named reading to the bad Latin of 
the latter one, with its ambiguous interpretation. For the 
present, however, I have only to notice the appearance of 
the Roman letters and the Ogam characters in the same 
monument.^ 

There are cases where F, being separated from what 
precedes and follows, stands for Filii^ as it commonly 
does in Latin inscriptions. For this we were prepared by 
the series of Sigla annexed to the Ogam tract. Maicc is 
there given as explanatory of the Ogam F. I am not 
aware that F is used with this meaning in any of the 
ancient Irish or Welsh sepulchral inscriptions written in 
Roman letters. But the monument known as the Cat 

> Rhind Lectures, pp. 70, 74. 
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Stone furnishes an example showing that the abbreviation 
was used in sepulchral inscriptions in times and places 
not remote from those which we are now considering.* 

A remarkable Ogam, in which F stands for /i7«, is 
preserved in the Royal Cork Institution. It presents the 
name 

COLOMAGNI 

distinctly cut, and in smaller characters, almost hidden in 
a cleft in the stone, what I read as 

F ADALTRI. 

The F is separated by a considerable space from the A 
which follows it, and cannot be taken as part of the name 
Colopuxpn^ which is simply the genitive of the Latinized 
form of Colman. It is to be observed that these forms of 
proper names ending in -agnus are not peculiarly Ogam. 
We meet with this very name, Colomagpius, in a Latin 
life of S. Livinus, written about the end of the tenth 
century. 

The place where this stone was found is called Glen- 
na^willen, the Glen of the Mill ; and among Irish saints 
there was one called Colman of the Mill. This may be a 
merely accidental coincidence ; for the Book of Leinster 
enumerates, in a list of homonymous saints, above 200 
be%iring the name of Colman ; and the element fnutlUnd 
enters into a great many topographical names. But I 
hftN-e hopes of being able to obtain additional informa- 
tion, which will be decisive as proving or disproving 
the identity of the Colman of the inscription with the 
iVlman ot the Mill. 

The Urehon Laws tell us that the Mac Adaltraigi held 
an inferior position, as regarded his temporal rights, to 
ihrtt of the son of a first legally-married wife. Here we 

» Hubncr, Inscnptionrs Ch, Bn't.y p. 76. 
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have an instance of the Ogam being used, as M'Curtin 
said it wasy to record something disparaging to the person 
whose name was inscribed on the monument. 

I hope to be able shortly to adduce an example in 
which this use of the initial F enables us to explain one 
of the most enigmatical of our Ogams, an adequate dis- 
cussion of which would be inadmissible here. 



The first monument to which I would refer, as setting 
before us the name of a person who can be positively 
identified, the date of the inscription therefore admitting 
of an accurate determination, was found at Ballynasteenig, 
near Dingle.* Though the stone has been broken in two, 
the inscription has not suffered; it is perfectly legible, 
and reads as follows: — 

MOINENA MAQI OLACON. 

There is no difficulty in identifying Moinenn. He was 
the uncle of the great S. Brendan of Clonfert, the navi- 
gator, the Archimandrite of three thousand monks, and 
whose name still survives in the designation of a moun- 
tain which rises from the sea to a height of more than 
three thousand feet, only a few miles from the spot where 
the stone was found. Brendan was the son of Findloga, 
and is generally styled Mac-Ua-Alti. Olchu, genitive 
Olcon, was his grandfather, and appears in that relation 
to him in the pedigrees given in the Book of Leinster 
and the Leabhar Breac. Brendan himself seems to have 
remained a presbyter. Moinenn was attached by him as 
bishop to his monastery at Clonfert, and is named as 
Bishop of Clonfert in the Felire and in the Martyrolo- 
gies, being commemorated on March ist. In the list of 

< Ordnance Survey of Kerry) sheet 43. 
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bishops given in the Book of Leinster there is but one 
Moinenn, and but one among the bishops enumerated 
in the Stowe Missal as invoked in the prayer Libera nos} 

Moinenn died a.d. 572, about six years before the 
death of S. Brendan. 

Mr. Brashy objecting to my identification of the names 
of Moinenn and Olchu, observes that * the tendency to 
identify local historic or traditionary names with those 
found on Ogam monuments has been a serious impedi- 
ment to their study, and has led to a large amount of 
elaborate and useless criticism.' I cannot admit that the 
method of treating questions relating to Ogam inscrip- 
tions which I have pursued has produced the injurious 
effects upon this branch of study which Mr. Brash im- 
putes to it. I acknowledge that I have endeavoured to 
do the very thing which he complains of, so as to support 
the conclusions to which palaeography and philology lead 
us by the evidences of history and topography. 

The next monument to which I shall refer, as enabling 
us to identify a person named in an Ogam inscription, 
was found in the disused burial-ground of Aglish, in the 
parish of Minard, Co. Kerry,' within a short distance of 
the monument last noticed. It was evidently a headstone, 
having a cross within a circle, such as is observed on 
Christian monuments in Ireland, supposed to belong to 
the fifth or sixth century. Under the cross two small 
Swastikas have been carved. There is no evidence to 
show that this symbol was ever used in Ireland in pre- 
Christian times, though sun-worship may have existed 

* Mention is made in the Mart}T- at the 1st of March. For the adverse 

ology of Donegal of a second bishop criticism of Lanigan, see his EccUsaas- 

of the name commemorated on the tical History of Ireland ^\o\,\.^^, ^y;^ 

lOth of September. Colgan, A A, SS,y and vol. ii., p. 36. 
gives a life of the Bishop of Clonfert ' Ordnance Sur\ey, sheet 544 
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there, and the Swastika was, doubtless, a symbol of the 
sun-god amongst many pagan nations. Instances of its 
use in this country are rare, and point to a remote period 
in the history of Irish Christianity. 

Little doubt can be entertained as to the mode of 
reading this inscription ; the characters are distinct, and 
give the legend 

MAQl MAQA APILOGDO. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson was at one time of opinion that the 
name was to be read apilosto, and regarded as an 
anagram of apostoli. To that opinion he did not ad- 
here. The four strokes which he took to represent the 
character which stands for z, or ST, form two groups, the 
first of which is certainly G, and the second almost as 
certainly D. 

With respect to this name APILOGDO, I have to re- 
mark, firstly, that Irish scribes frequently made / to stand 
for bh ; it was then pronounced with the sound of the 
English v; and, secondly, that the Irish dh was often 
represented in proper names by the same sound. These 
points being established, it appears evident that the name 
is the Ogam equivalent of aedulogodh, the genitive case 
of a well-known proper name. 

We possess materials to enable us to determine who 
this person was. Chronologfical arguments show with 
something like certainty that a chieftain named Maeltuile, 
son of Aedhloga, appearing in the pedigrees preserved in 
the Book of Leinster and the Leabhar Breac, was identical 
with a person of that name, of whom mention is made in 
the life of S. Mochuda (+ a.d. 636). This chieftain, who was 
Lord of Kerry, Dux regionis Kiarraighe, lived near the 
mouth of the River Mang, close to the place where the 
Ogam monument was found bearing the name of Aedhloga. 
As it is natural to assume that his father lived in the 
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same place, it is most probable that the Aedhloga whose 
name appears on the Ogam monument is the Aedhloga 
named in the pedigrees, a chieftain who lived in the sixth 
century. A more complete demonstration could hardly 
be expected in a case of this nature.* 

If my explanation is correct, the inscription supports 
the proposition which I have always maintained, that the 
Ogam names were not, in general, those by which the 
persons commemorated were commonly known, but that, 
as the character was a secret one, so the names themselves 
were disguised, sometimes by tricks of spelling, sometimes 
by other devices. Will any philologist seriously contend 
that, at the time when this monument was inscribed, 
that is to say, about the middle of the seventh century, 
the ordinary mode of writing the name Aedhloga was 
Apilogdo ? 

The monument of which I am now about to speak was 
found not far from Ballynasteenig, on the strand called 
Trabeg, in the townland of Emlagh East and parish of 
Dingle.- It has a special interest, as having been in all 
probability the first of the Ogam stones which attracted 
the notice of an antiquary ; it was visited by the celebrated 
Edward Lhuyd, in the course of his tour in Ireland between 
the years 1702 and 1707. This inscription does not stand 
in the category of absolute determination of person and 
time, but makes a very near approximation to it. 

The stone bears a Latin Cross, and the legend 

BRUSCCOS MAQQI CALIACI. 

There is one Bruscus, and one only, spoken of in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Records. Tirechan, in his * Annotations' 
in the Book of Armagh, mentions a Broscus as a presb3rter 

^ Transactions R. /. A.^vdl, xxvii., ^ Ordnance Survey of Kerry, shed 

part 2. 53. 
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ordained by St. Patrick, who is further said to have founded 
a church for him in Magh Rein, the southern part of Lei- 
trim. The name has a foreign appearance, and this pres- 
byter was probably one of those who accompanied St. 
Patrick from Gaul. It is also found on a stone built into 
the tower of a church in Lincolnshire, bearing the inscrip- 
tion : DIS MANIBVS NOMINI SACRI BRVSCI FILI CIVIS SENONI 

ET CARissvMAE CONIVGIS Eivs ET QViNTi F.— See Horsley^s 
Britannia Romana^ p. 319. 

I had originally supposed that Caliaci was the genitive 
case of the proper name Ceallach. I am now more inclined 
to believe that Maqqi Caliaci mea,ns^lii nonme. 

In the year 1868, I visited a so-called giant^s grave in a 
killeen or disused burial-ground, a few miles from Cahir- 
civeen.* At the head of what looked like a long grave 
there stood a tall, slender, and somewhat pointed stone, 
bearing an Ogam inscription, and a rudely-incised Greek 
cross ; at the foot was a much smaller stone with an elabo- 
rate cross, and a dove engraved upon it in a very peculiar 
manner. 

I regret to say that this monument has been removed 
to a garden belonging to an institution in the town of 
Cahirciveen. As the sepulchral monument of a Christian, 
it stood in its right place in an ancient graveyard, where 
it does not seem to have been in danger of injury ; more- 
over, it had interesting local associations of a later date. 
The old people of the neighbourhood told me that they 
had often seen O'Connell leaning against the headstone, 
while his pack of Kerry beagles hunted the adjoining 
valley. 

The Ogam inscription reads as follows : — 

ANM MOELEAGOEMIR ADMACI FEACIMEAN. 
^ Ordnance Survey of Kerry, sheet Zo, 

VOL. VI, T 
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TEifs 2w 2S far as I knor, the only instance in Ireland 
€£ ySL± Gse ct dte ciLaracter vhich denotes the diphthongs 
^TJTT-r with the letter O. 

zla ism I ha¥e spoken already. There is 
^'^ interral between it and the name which 



lliisUiZ^emtir is a remaikable name, essentially eccle- 
iL I: zxacs the ' tonsmed servant of S. Aedhamar 
or F.tir.i'-ar' latin, Aodomara', a name which is to be 
iocnd hi the Martyrologies. Colgan {A A. SS., p. 598), 
qaocizig' zcs the Sanctilogimn Genealogicum, in an ap- 
pendix t3 the life ci S. Mochoemoc, gives the pedigree 
oc S. Eadharzar. They were each of them fifth in descent 
£nom a common ancestor Caritfa, in the line of Conmac, son 
of Fergcs MacRoigfa. We are told [Colgan, T. 7*., p. 204)* 
that this Carith, who was a Druid, was one of the three 
persons who braved the wrath of King Laoghaire at Tara, 
in order to pay honour to S. Patrick and his followers ; and 
further, that the saint prophesied that many bishops, pre- 
lates, and illustrious men would be numbered amongst his 
descendants.' 

Mochoemoc, Abbot of Liathmore, is said to have lived 
to the age of 1 14. As he died in 655 AJ>., this agrees very 
fairly with the statement that he was fifth in descent from 
a contemporary of S. Patrick. 

There is a mention of S. Finnbarr, of Cille hAdamair, 
^Leabhar Breac, p. 19, col. 4.} 

Eadhamar's day, according to the Martyrologies, was 
the 1 8th of January. She is described in the Martyrology 
of Tallaght as ^damair ingcn ^da/or loc Erni (Book of 
Leinster, p. 356, col. 3). 

> It 15 worthy of notice that in a this Carith appears with the following 

genealo^* of a branch of the Con- note a]>])en(led to it : — ^It was be who 

maicne-Cuile-ToIadh, given in the Book made obeisance {ro slecht, genuflexif) 

of Leinster, p. 322, foL 2, the name of to Patrick at Tara. 
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Supposing that she flourished at the beginning of the 
seventh century, we may regard the inscription as dating 
from about 650 A.D. 

The next word, admaci, is perhaps another formula 
added to our small Ogam vocabulary. It may be recog- 
nized in different forms, as ottnacui or attmacuiy on two of 
the stones in the Cork institution, and as eaitmacut on the 
famous Camp Stone. I take this ot or a//, ath or aithy to be 
a prefix like the English iniSy indicating something false or 
wrong ; for instance, attaoiseath means a deposed chieftain ; 
aithchleireachy a degraded cleric [Ann, of Four Master Sy ad 
ann. 1093); aithcreideamhy apostasy or misbelief; aiihrio- 
ghadhy deposition ; aithghein (= Corbmac, Martyrol. of 
Donegal, p. 361), misbegotten. 

If this view of the meaning of the prefix is correct, the 
attmac will mean misbegotten, 

I am not able positively to identify the name Feachu 
mean. The substantive Feicheam meets us repeatedly in 
the Brehon Laws, meaning one of the parties to a law- 
suit. 

From the shape of the stone, it appears nearly certain 
that the part bearing the inscription was intended to have 
been buried in the earth. This falls in with the notion 
that the inscription intimated something which was not to 
the credit of the person to whom the stone was a memorial. 

I shall now notice a monument standing in the burial- 
ground at AghabuUoge, near Macroom,* which has always 
been known and held in veneration as St. Olan's Stone. 
Mr. Brash pronounced that this inscription, so far as it \\ 
legible, has no reference to the saint. It must be con- 
fessed that it was not easy to discover the clue by which 
we are led to an opposite judgment. 



* Ordnance Suncy, Co. Cork, sheet 6i. 
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The name Olan is not to be found in that form in any 
ancient list of Irish saints. The correct spelling* seems to 
have been Eolang or Eulang. A saint of this name, called 
also EulogiuSy is recorded as having been preceptor to St. 
Bairre (Finnbarr) of Cork. Eolang, whose name occurs in 
the Martyrology of Donegal, at September 5th, is there 
said to have lived at Achadhbo-Cainnigh (Aghaboe, a 
townland and parish in the barony of Upper Ossory, 
Queen's County). Mr. Hennessy, however, has drawn our 
attention to passages in the Book of Leinster (p. 353, 
col. I, line 26), and the Leabhar Breac (p. 21, col. 4, 
line 19), wherein he is stated to have lived at the very 
place, Aghabulloge, where the stone now stands. From 
the life of St. Finnbarr we gather that Eolang was the 
preceptor of that saint, and that he was one of a company 
of twelve persons who went with him on a pilgrimage 
to Rome. Even if we disbelieve the story that he was 
a hearer of St. Gregory the Great, it is plain, from his 
being the instructor of St. Finnbarr, that he must have 
been a man of learning, and one who held a high place 
in a brotherhood of distinguished ecclesiastics. 

That Eolang, the preceptor of St. Finnbarr, was also 
known by the name of Maccorbius, we infer from the words 
of St. Finnbarr's biographer : * Legitur quod Sanctus Mac- 
corbius, Sancti Gregorii oHm auditor, fuerit S. Barri insti- 
tutor.' 

We may, therefore, assert that the monument known 
as St. Olan's Stone was the monument of Maccorbius, the 
teacher of St. Finnbarr. And this is in accordance with 
the Ogam inscription upon it, which I read thus : — 

ANM CORRPMAQ SUIDD M[a]pTT. 

After the Q there appear three distinct strokes, with a 
fourth faint one, where the stone appears to have been 
injured by abrasion. There is exactly room for the fourth 
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stroke of an s between the third stroke and the first stroke 
of the u. 

Owing to the injuries which the stone has received, the 
latter part of the inscription is so uncertain that it would 
not be consistent with my present purpose to discuss it. 

When first I recognized the formula anm with which 
this and several other Ogam inscriptions begin, I expressed 
my belief that it stood for the word anim {anima). A prayer 
for the soul of the dead in the form oratt ar anmain was 
the commencement of many of the sepulchral inscriptions 
contained in Petrie's collection, and on that account this 
explanation may be regarded as more probable than any 
other. But as ancient Irish writers often speak of a man's 
Ogam name being inscribed on his monument, the formula 
ANM may possibly stand for ainm (nomen). Each legend 
commencing thus would in that case mean the (Ogam) name 
of the person commemorated. In another part; however, of 
this Paper (p. 265), will be found an inscription where the 
name following anm seems to be given without any at- 
tempt at cryptic spelling. 

The next part of the inscription is CORRPMAQ, which I 
take to be equivalent to Maccorbiu Instances of such a 
transposition are occasionally met with. This is followed 
by SUIDD, which I believe to be the genitive case of SUI 
[sapiens)^ with the final letter aspirated by duplication. 
The legend to this point would then have the interpre- 
tation — 

Anima (or Nomen) Maccorbii Sapientis. 

St. Finnbarr died about a.d. 623. The death of his 
preceptor, who was probably his senior, may therefore 
be placed at about A.D. 600, and this, no doubt, is the date 
of the inscription. 

It may be asked, why was the name of this distin- 
guished ecclesiastic written in a cryptic character ? The 
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answer can only be conjecturaL We know almost noihmg 
of his life and character. There may have been some stain 
Movci his conduct, and his pilg^rimage, as was the case 
with much more disting^uished saints, such as St. Columb- 
kille and St. Brendan, may have been intended as a 
penalty for sins or crimes brought about by his acts or 
influence. Or again, there may have been some blot 
upon his origin, and this may be alluded to in the name 
Maccorb or Corbmac. The celebrated king and bishop 
who bore that name tells us in his Glossary that it was 
properly spelt with a b^ and meant the son of a chariot; 
that is to say, a person bom in a chariot.^ The king^s 
derivations were not unfrequently incorrect; and in this 
particular case we may imagine that he was disposed to 
give a favourable rather than an un&vourable interpre- 
tation to his own name. I cannot help suspecting that the 
other mode of spelling, viz., with a /, suggested the true 
etymology with a reference to sin. The name Cormac is 
said to have been equivalent to Aithgen [Martyrology of 
Donegal, p. 361]; and I can adduce passages in which 
the idea of something abominable or wicked is connected 
with the name Corbmac or Coirpthi. 

In a tale introduced in the Miscellany of the Celtic 
Society, edited by O'Donovan, p. 79, we meet with the 
following: *Lugaid Corb shall be thy name,' said she, 
* for corrupt [coirpthi) is the thing that thou hast eaten/ 
So again, in his edition of the Book of Rights ^ O'Donovan, 
after quoting a passage from Ware's Annals : * Anno 
1407, a certain false fellow, an Irishman named Mac Adam 
MacGilmori, that had caused forty churches to be de- 
stroyed, who was never baptized, and therefore he was 
called Corbi (conAbui, wicked), took Patrick Savadge pri- 

^ It seems desei-ving of notice, that carpait^ * chariot-daughter/ in the 
an illegitimate daughter is called ingen Brehon Laws (vol. iv. pp. 16 i;). 
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soner, and received for his ransom two thousand marks, 
and afterwards slew him, together with his brother 
Richard,' adds the following: — 

* It is difficult to say where the good and honest Ware 
got this passage ; but it is quite evident that Corbi does 
not mean unbaptized, and that Savadge had not so much 
money as two thousand marks in the world.' 

If there is one Ogam monument which more than any 
other presents the appearance of being pre-Christian, it is 
the one of which I am now about to speak. It was seen 
standing about fifty years ago within a stone circle on the 
side of a hill, in the townland of Derrygarrane, parish 
of Templenoe.^ Having been undermined by treasure* 
seekers, it has been prostrated, and the inscription, which 
had been well preserved, has been partly defaced. There 
is no cross upon it, and antiquaries who have exa- 
mined it have not hesitated to assert its Druidical cha- 
racter. Fortunately, I am able to describe it as it existed 
in the year 1851, and have in my possession a carefully- 
made heel-ball rubbing, showing how the inscription ap- 
peared when it was perfect. It read as follows : — 

ANM CRUNAN MAQ LUQIN. 

The transliterations given by Mr. Windele and Mr. Brash 
were inaccurate. They improperly substituted SM for the 
final N. On this point no possible doubt could arise. 

I now proceed to identify the persons who bore these 
names, to determine the time at which they lived, and to 
show that they were Christians. The Book of Leinster 
and the Leabhar Breac furnish the materials of proof. 
Amongst the genealogies of the tribes belonging to 
Muskerry are to be found pedigrees which contain the 

* Ordnance Sunrey of Kerry, sheet 92, 
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names of Lochain and Cronan as father and son, and 
show that they lived about the middle of the seventh 
century. This result is arrived at by calculating the 
number of generations between them and other persons 
named in the pedig^rees whose dates are determined in 
our A finals. The mountains of Muskerry are visible, at a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, from the hill which 
rises behind the Ogam monument. 

Next, in proof that Cronan Mac Lochain was a Chris- 
tian, we appeal to the lists of saints given in the Book of 
Leinster and the Leabhar Breac, in which Brocan and 
Cronan are mentioned as two sons of Lochain.^ 

In confirmation of what I have stated with respect 
to the formula ANM appearing at the commencement of 
Ogam inscriptions which are undoubtedly Christian, such 
as those at Kilcolman and Caherciveen, I may observe that 
the element anm enters into the proper name Anmchait 
which is Latinized by Animosus, and into the noun omm- 
chara^ soul-friend. Mr. Brash explains ANM as meaning 
requiescii. To this explanation there are strong linguistic 
objections ; and, even if it were correct, it would still 
furnish an argument against the assumption that the 
inscription had a pre-Christian character, the ideas of 
the happy repose and rest of the dead being, as might be 
expected, common on Christian monuments, but rarely, if 
ever, found on pagan ones. 

In the first part of this Paper I have adduced instances 
such as the MARIANI and sagittari inscriptions, where 
the presence of a Latin element is indisputable, and I 
have established this conclusion without being obliged to 
refer to the evidence of the Welsh monuments. Like the 
Scotch Ogams, they require to be treated as a group. It 

* Book of Leinster, p. 353, col. 3, line 28; Lcbhar Breac, p. 22, col. 2, line 21, 
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is enough for me to say here that their testimony on the 
point in question is in accordance with that which the 
Irish Ogams ajSbrd. But eminent scholars maintain that 
the Ogam, having been invented and used at a very 
remote period, kept its ground during several centuries, 
long after the introduction of Latin and Christianity into 
these countries, and continued to exhibit Proto-Celtic 
forms that were not due to the cryptic and factitious cha- 
racter which I suppose it to have possessed. Into this 
large and difficult question I hope to enter on another 
occasion. For the present, I think that I have given 
some help towards the reading and interpretation of Ogam 
inscriptions, by indicating the use of F to represent Filii or 
Feci or Fecit. 

The reader who has had the patience to make his way 
to the end of this article cannot fail to admit that some 
sure and considerable progress towards the solution of the 
pending questions, respecting the nature and use of the 
Ogam character, has been made by ascertaining, with some- 
thing like certainty, the identity of the persons commemo- 
rated in a number of inscriptions so well preserved that 
little or no doubt remains as to how they should be read. 
The names of Moinenn Aedhloga and Eaghomar are found 
in pedigrees contained in our most trustworthy MSS. They 
belong to persons whose dates are ascertained with suf- 
ficient precision. They are all mentioned in our ecclesi- 
astical records, not merely as Christians, but as holding 
eminent places in the history of the Irish Church. They 
have not been selected by me for this reason. But it hap- 
pened that my inquiries as to who they were, at what 
times they lived, and at what places they resided, found 
answers in our ancient manuscript authorities. With dili- 
gence and more systematic efforts we shall be able, I have 
no doubt, to add to the number of such instances ; and 
our success will have a twofold result. As the testimony 
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of the MSS. furnishes important information as to the natire 
and use of the Ogam character; so in turn the Ogam 
monuments set a stamp of authenticity upon the manu- 
script materials of our history, and especially upon the 
genealogical collections which are preserved in them. 
These pedigrees are, so to speak, skeletons of history, the 
value of which has not been sufficiently recognized. If I 
could convey to other minds the impression which the 
examination of them has left upon my own, I feel coo- 
vinced that they would be turned to good account, instead 
of being regarded as merely fictitious, and therefore merdy 
curious or wholly useless. 

C. LIMERICK 

May II, 1887. 
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GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO 

EUCLID.* 



VII. 

AT the close of the last part of this Paper I pointed out 
the connexion between its several parts, and stated 
the reasons for the order which I followed. This order was 
founded on the belief that the true history of Greek 
geometry was most correctly represented by exhibiting 
in an unbroken series the work done by Archytas and 
his successors. This course of proceeding led to the tem- 
porary omission of at least one geometer, who had greatly 
advanced the science. 

Theaetetus of Athens, a pupil of Theodorus of Cyrene, 
and also a disciple of Socrates, is represented by Plato, in 
the dialogue which bears his name, as having impressed 
both his teachers by his great natural gifts and genius. 
All that we know of his work is contained in the following 
notices : — 



• The previous portions of this Paper 
have appeared in Hermathena, Vol. 
iii., No. V. ; Vol. iv.. No. vii. ; Vol. v., 
Nos. z. and xi. ; and Vol. vi., No. xii. 

Within the last year the following 
works have been published : Euclidis 
EUmenta^ edidit et Latine interpre- 
tatus est J. L. Heiberg, Dr. Phil., vol. 
iii. librum x. continens, Lipsiae, 1886 ; 
Die Lehre von den Kegelschnitten im 
AUerhtm, von Dr. H. G. Zeuthen, 
zweiter halbband, Kopenhagen, 1S86 ; 



Notice sur les deux Lettres Arithmi- 
tiques de Nicolas Rfiahdas (texte Grec et 
traduction), par M. Paul Tannery (Ex- 
trait des notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothdque Nationale, 
&c., tome xxxii., i" Partie), Paris, 
1886. 

A new journal, devoted to the History 
of Mathematics ^ has been founded this 
year by Dr. Gustaf Enestrom, of Stock- 
holm '.^Bibliotheca Mathematical Jour- 
nal d*Histoire des Mathematiques. 
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[a). He is mentioned by Eudemus in the passage quoted 
from Proclus in the first part of this Paper (Hermathena, 
vol. ill. p. 162], along with his contemporaries Archytasof 
Tarentum, and Leodamas of Thasos, as having increased 
the number of demonstrations of theorems and solutions 
of problems, and developed them into a larger and more 
systematic body of knowledge ; * 

(3). We learn from the same source that Hermotimus 
of Colophon advanced yet further the stores of knowledge 
acquired by Eudoxus and Theaetetus, and that he dis- 
covered much of the ' Elements/ and wrote some parts 
of the *Loci';» 

[c). Proclus, speaking of the collection of the 'Ele- 
ments' made by Euclid, says that he arranged many 
works of Eudoxus, and completed many of those of 
Theaetetus ; ' 

[d). The theorem Euclid x. 9 : — ^ The squares on rigbt 
lines, commensurable in length, have to each other the 
ratio which a square number has to a square number; 
and conversely. But the squares on right lines incom- 
mensurable in length have not to each other the ratio 
which a square number has to a square number; and 
conversely ' — is attributed to Theaetetus by an anonymous 
Scholiast, probably Proclus. The scholium is : — rovro ro 

Otwprifia QeaiTriTuov coriv ivptifxa Koi filfAvrirai avrov nXarutv Iv 
Gcairi^rc^, a AX* ckcc filv fiepiKwrepov iyKkirai [cicicccrac], IvravOa & 
KaOoXov;^ 

{e). In the passage referred to, Theaetetus relates how 
his master Theodorus — who was subsequently the mathe- 
matical teacher of Plato — had been writing out for him 

^ Procl. Comm, ed. Friedlein, p. 66. clus Diadochus mu EucUds MUmeiUim^ 

2 Ibid, p. 67. p. 24, Herford, 1865 ; cf. F. Comman- 

^ Ibid. p. 68. dinus, Euclidis EUmentorum ZOri 

* Knoche, Untersuchungen iiber die xv., una cum Scholits antiguis^ fol. 

neu aufgefundenen Scholifn dts PrO' 129, p. 2, Pisauri, 16 19. 
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and the younger Socrates something about squares : ' about 
the squares whose areas are three feet and five feet, show- 
ing that in length they are not commensurable with the 
square whose area is one foot* [that the sides of the squares 
whose areas are three superficial feet and five superficial 
feet are incommensurable with the side of the square 
whose area is the unit of surface, i.e. are incommensu- 
rable with the unit of length], and that Theodorus had 
taken up separately each square as far as that whose 



typm^t, rris re rpiwotos w4pi Koi xcrr^- 
voSof kwo^alvtop in fi^Kti oh ^6fifi€Tf>ot 
ry ToSia/9. ^n mathematical language 
Meatus signifies * power/ especially the 
second power or square. In the passage 
{e)f however, the word seems not to ^e 
used steadily in the same signification, 
and in 148 A it certainly means * root.' 
M. Paul Tannery considers that the pre- 
sent text of Plato is corrupt, and that in 
it Ziva/ut (power) should be replaced 
throughout by Zvrafi4pii (root). Pro- 
cessor Campbell {Theaetetus of Plato, 
p. 21, note) thinks that < it is not clear 
that in Plato's time this point of ter- 
minology was fixed.' But, on the other 
hand, J. Barthflemy Saint-Hilaire be- 
lieves that the expression, 96pafits, was 
probably invented by the Pythagoreans 
{Mitaphysique tTAristote, tome ii. p. 
156, note 16). In support of this view 
it may be noticed that the term ivpdft€t 
is used in its proper signification 
throughout the oldest fragment of 
Greek geometry — that handed down 
by Simplicius from the History of 
Giomttry of Eudemus on the quadra- 
ture of the lunes (see Hermathsna, 
1^1. iv., pp. 196-202 ; and, for the 
revised Greek text, Simplidi in Aris- 
totelisPhysicorum libros qutUuorpriores 



commentaria, ed. H. Diels, pp. 61-68, 
Berlin, 1882) — and is so used, for 
the most part, in paragraphs which, 
according to the criterion laid down in 
Herm ATHENA, vol. iv., p. 1 99, note 
44, must be regarded as genuine. 
Now since Eudemus, in this fragment, 
gives an analysis of the work of Hippo- 
crates, and, moreover, firequently refers 
to him by name, it is probable that, in 
parts at least, he quoted the work on 
lunes textually, and that the word 
IvpJiliUf which occurs throughout, must 
have been used by Hippocrates, who we 
know was connected with the Pytha- 
goreans. On the whole then it seems 
to me probable that Plato had not 
fully grasped the distinction between 
the terms l^aiut and Zvpaiiivii; and 
that in this is to be found the true 
explanation of the obscurity of the 
passage. 

' /i^irci oh ^vfifi€rpoi r$ wo9tal(f. See 
Euclid X. , Def i,^6fAfi9rpa fA9y49fi 

ii<r6fifA9rpa 94, &v iiifi\v ipi4xt'rM 
Kotphp ii4rpop y€p4fr$m. 2. EhOtiai 
ivpdfiti <r^fAfi€rpot ttvip, trttp fh, 
hM avrmp rtrpdympa r^ ahr^ X^pW 
fAtrpfjrai, ittr^fifitrpot 94, Ztoi^ rots 
&x* airr&v rtrpay^Pois firi9hp ^i^Scxi^TOi 
X^piop Koiphp ii4rpo¥ y9p4ir$M, 
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names of Lochain and Cronan as father and son, ail 
show that they lived about the middle of the 
century. This result is arrived at by calculating 
number of generations between them and other 
named in the pedigrees whose dates are determined 
our Annals. The mountains of Muskerry are visible^ afti 
distance of about twenty-five miles, from the hill whid^i 
rises behind the Ogam monument. 

Next, in proof that Cronan Mac Lochain was a Cfans> 
tian, we appeal to the lists of saints given in the Booktf i 
Leinster and the Leabhar Breac, in which Brocan aadrj 
Cronan are mentioned as two sons of Lochain.^ 

In confirmation of what I have stated with respect; 
to the formula ANM appearing at the commencemmit ol^ 
Ogam inscriptions which are \mdoubtedly Christian, such 
as those at Kilcolman and Caherciveen, I may observe Alt 
the element anm enters into the proper name Anmckai^ 
which is Latinized by Animosus, and into the noun 
chara^ soul-friend. Mr. Brash explains AKM as meaning 
tequiescit. To this explanation there are strong^ Unguistae * 
objections ; and, even if it were correct, it would still 
furnish an argument against the assumption that the 
inscription had a pre-Christian character, the ideas of 
the happy repose and rest of the dead being, as might be 
expected, common on Christian monuments, but rarely, if 
ever, found on pagan ones. 

In the first part of this Paper I have adduced instances 
such as the mariani and sagittari inscriptions, where 
the presence of a Latin element is indisputable, and I 
have established this conclusion without being obliged to 
refer to the evidence of the Welsh monuments. Like the 
Scotch Ogams, they require to be treated as a group. It 

* Book of Leinster, p. 353, col. 3, line 28; Lebhar Breac, p. 22, col. 2, line 21, 
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Socr. * Capital ! What next ? ' 

Theaet. •The lines which form as their squares an 
equilateral plane [square] number we defined as /i^Koc 
[length, i.e, containing a certain number of linear units], 



vcSor Ka\€ireut w\9vpa\ Hk avrov ol 
W9Waw\aatdffaifr€S iXA^Aovs iipiOfiol. 
From the time of Pythagoras — to 
whom the combination of arithmetic 
with geometry was due — the properties 
of numbers were investigated geome- 
trically. Thus composite numbers 
{rMtToi) were figured as rectangles, 
whose sides (vKtvpal) are the factors. 
Simflarly, prime numbers {wpSroi) were 
represented by points ranged along a 
right line, and were hence called linear 
(ypofAfiucol) not only by Theon of 
Smyrna (Artthm, ed. de Gelder, p. 
34), and Nicomachus (Nicom. G. 
Introd. Artthm, ii. c. 7), but also by 
Speusippus, who wrote a little work On 
Pythagorean numbers (see TheologU' 
mena Arithmetical ed. Ast., p. 61). 
I^ime nmnbers were also figured as 
rectangles whose common breadth was 
the linear unit, and they are thus re- 
presented in this passage. 

In geometry -rh ir9p6firiK€s signified 
a rectangle, and was so defined by 
Euclid, Book i. De/, 22 : r&p 9k 
T r r p aw X tipmr cxn/^drwp Ttrpdywov 
ftkp iffrtPf t iffdw\tvp6p r4 itrrt koI 
^oj^piQPy irtpifiriKts Si, h ipBoy^ptop 
tn4p, oIk MwXtvpop 94, Cf. Hero, 

^^/' 53; ^<»»»- pp. 43» S2» 53. &C-. 
ed. Hultsch; Pappi Alex. Collect,, ed. 

Holtsch, vol. i., p. 140. Euclid does not 
use the term ^r^pSfAtixts in his Elements, 
but wtip«iXXfi\6ypafifMP 6p9ay^viop, It is 
now generally recognised that he de- 
rived the materials of his Elements 



from various sources : the term 4rcp^- 
/iijKcf may thus have been preserved in 
his work : or, else, he thought it better 
to avoid the use of this term, as it was 
employed in a particular sense. When 
the sides of the rectangle were expressed 
in numbers, irpofi'fiKris was the general 
name for an oblong. In the particular 
cases where the sides of the oblong 
contained two consecutive units, as — 
2, 3 ; 3i 4 ; &c., the term kr^poii^KTis 
was employed, inasmuch as the lengths 
of the sides were of different kinds, i,e* 
odd and even ; whereas in a square they 
were of the same kind, either both 
odd, or both even (s^e the first part of 
this Paper, Hermathena, vol. iii., 
p. 188, note 85). It should be ob- 
served that when a square is con- 
structed equal to an oblong of this 
kind (4Tc/>^/iij«ccf), its side must be in- 
commensurable ; but in certain cases the 
side of the square, which is equal to an 
oblong of the former kind (rp^/iijKcs) 
(e, g, whose sides are 8, 2 ; 3, 27 ; and so 
on) is commensurable. The two words 
are used in this passage in their strict 
signification, and are not, as M. Paul 
Tannery thinks, synonymous {sttDom* 
ninos de Larissa, Bulletin des Sciences 
Math^matiques, t. viii., 1884, p. 297). 
Professor Campbell remarks: 'these 
terms [«'/>o/<4inif, ^rcpofi^Kijr] were dis- 
tinguished by the later Pythagoreans ' 
(loc. cit,, p. 23, note). This is mis- 
leading, for it seems to imply that 
they were not distinguished by the 
early Pythagoreans. 
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and the lines which form as their squares an oblong* num- 
ber {rov iripofifiKii) we defined as Svya^iac inasmuch as they 
have no common measure with the former in length, but 
in the surfaces of the squares, which are equivalent to 
these oblong numbers. And in like manner with solid 
numbers/ *• 

Socr. * The best thing you could do, my boys, or any 
other man.' — [TheaeUtuSy 147 D-148 B.) 

(/]. We learn from Suidas that he taught at Heradea, 
and that he first wrote on 'the five solids' as they are 
called." 

Eudoxus and Theaetetus, then, were the original think- 
ers to whom — after the Pythagoreans — Euclid was most 
indebted in the composition of his 'Elements.' In the 
former parts of this Paper we have seen that we owe to 
the Pythagoreans the substance of the first, second, and 
fourth Books, also the doctrine of proportion and of the 
similarity of figures, together with the discoveries respect- 
ing the application^ excess^ and defect of areas" — the subject 



'^ 5<rai \kk¥ ypafifiol rh¥ ia6ir\tvpop 
Koi iviwiBoy ipiBfihv rtrpaywvliov<rit 
^fJKos &piffdfif6af iffai 9h rhy irtpo^'iiKJij 
9vyd^€is, &s fi^Kti fihy ov ^vfifi€rpovs 
iK^Uats, rots SWiriWSois & H^yatrreu' 
Koi w€p\ rit (rrtptii iWo roiovroy, Cf. 
Euclid, vii., /?</. 18 : Bray 8^ rptts 
iiptOfAol froKKawKaffidffayrts iWiiXovs 
woi&ifi riyaf SytySfityos ffrtptds iariy^ 
nr\9upa\ Z\ ahrov ol froK\air\affid<rcaf- 
T«t AXA^Aovt iptOfAoU Solid numbers 
{<rrtpto\) were also treated in the little 
work of Speusippus referred to above 
(Theol, Arith, loc, cit), 

** * Theaetetus, of Athens, astrono- 
mer, philosopher, disciple of Socrates, 
taught at Heraclea. He first wrote 
on " the five solids '* as tliey arc 
called. He lived after the Pelopon« 



nesian War.' 

* Theaetetus, of Heraclea in Pontus, 
philosopher, a pupil of Plato.' Sub v. 

It has been conjectured that the two 
Notices refer to the same person. Mak' 
ing every allowance for the inaccuracy of 
Suidas, this seems to me by no means 
probable. It is much more likely that 
the second was a son, or relative, of 
Theaetetus of Athens, and sent by him 
to his native city to study at the Aca- 
demy under Plato. 

^' By this method the Pythagoreans 
solved geometrical problems, which 
depend on the solution of quadratic 
equations. For examples of the 
method see Hermathena, vol. iii., 
p. 196 ; vol. iv., p. 199, note 45. 
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matter of the sixth Book : the theorems arrived at, how- 
ever, were proved for commensurable magnitudes only, 
and assumed to hold good for all. We have seen, further, 
that the doctrine of proportion^ treated in a general manner, 
so as to include incommensurables (Book v.), and, conse- 
quently, the re-casting of Book vi., and also the Method of 
Exhaustions (Book xii.), were the work of Eudoxus. If we 
are asked now — In what portion of the Elements does the 
work of Theaetetus survive ? We answer : since Books vii., 
viii., and ix. treat of numbers, and our question concerns 
geometry ; and since the substance of Book xi., contain- 
ing, as it does, the basis of the geometry of volumes, is 
probably of ancient date, we are led to seek for the work 
of Theaetetus in Books x. and xiii. : and it is precisely 
with the subjects of these Books that the extracts (d)^ (^), 
and (/), are concerned. 

Having regard, however, to the difference in the man- 
ner of expression of Proclus in [c) : — * Euclid arranged 
many works of Eudoxus, and completed many of those of 
Theaetetus' — we infer that, whereas the bulk of the fifth 
and twelfth books are due to Eudoxus, on the other hand 
Theaetetus laid the foundation only of the doctrine of 
incommensurables, as treated in the tenth Book. In like 
manner from (/) we infer that the thirteenth Book, treat- 
ing of the regular solids, is based on the theorems 
discovered by Theaetetus; but it contains, probably, *a 
recapitulation, at least partial, of the work of Aristaeus' 
(see Hermathena, vol. vi., p. 127). 

From what precedes, it follows that the principal part 
of the original work of Euclid himself, as distinguished 
from that of his predecessors, is to be found in the tenth 
Book." De Morgan suspected that in this Book some 

'* See Heiberg., Litterargeschicht* von den Untersuchungen des Theitet 
liche Studien iiber Euklid^ p. 34 : vervollkommnet ; also, da Theatet sich 
<Nach Proklus hat er [Euklid] vieles besonders mit Inkommensurabilitat iind 

VOL. VI4 U 
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definite object was sought, and suggested that the classifi- 
cation of incommensurable quantities contained in it was 
undertaken in the hope of determining thereby the ratio 
of the circumference of the circle to its diameter, and 
thus solving the vexed question of its quadrature." It is 
more probable^ however, that the object proposed con- 
cerned rather the subject of Book xiii., and had reference 
to the determination of the ratios between the edges of the 
regular solids and the radius of the circumscribed sphere, 
ratios which in all cases are irrational.** In this way is 
seen, on the one hand, the connexion which exists between 
the two parts of the work of Theaetetus, and, on the other, 
light is thrown on the tradition handed down by Proclus, 
and referred to at the end of the last part of this Paper, 
that * Euclid proposed to himself the construction of the 
so-called Platonic bodies [the regular solids] as the final 
aim of his systematization of the Elements.' 

We are not justified in inferring from the passage in 
Theaetetus [e\ that Theodorus had written a work on 
* powers' or * roots,' much less that the contribution of 
the Pythagoreans to the doctrine of incommensurables 
was limited to proving the incommensurability of the 
diagonal and side of a square, u e. of ^^2." Theodorus, 



Irrationalitat beschaftigte, darf wohl 
einiges von dem sehr umfangreichen 
und voUst^digen X Buche dem Euk- 
lid selbst angeeignet werden, was und 
wie viel, wissen wir nicht.* 

Professor P. Mansion, of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, informs me by a letter 
of the 4th March, 1887, that for several 
years past he has pointed out this re- 
suit — the originality of the tenth Book 
of the Elements of Euclid — to his 
pupils in his Course on the History of 
Mathematics. His manner of proof is 
substantially the same as that given 
by me above. 



See also P. Tannery: V Education 
Platonicienne, Revue Philosophique, 
Mars, 188 1, p. 225 ; La Constitution 
des £Uments, Bulletin des Sciences 
Mathematiques, Aout, 1886, p. 
190. 

** The English Cyclopaedia, Geometry^ 
vol. iv., 375 ; Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, Eucleides^ voL ii., p. 

67. 

** See Bretschneiilcr, Geom, v, Eukl.^ 
p. 148. 

" See P, Tannery, op. cit.y pp. 188, 
189. 
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who was a teacher of mathematics, is represented in the 
passage merely as showing his pupils the incommensura- 
bility of ^3, /5, . . . v/17, and there is no evidence that 
this work was original on his part. On the contrary, the 
knowledge of the incommensurability of ^^5, at all events, 
must be attributed to the Pythagoreans, inasmuch as it 
is an immediate consequence of the incommensurability of 
the segments of a line cut in extreme and mean ratio, 
which must have been known to them, and from which 
indeed it is probable that the existence of incommensu- 
rable lines was discovered by Pythagoras ^himself (see 
Hermathena, vol. iii., p. 198, and vol. v., p. 222). 

There are, moreover, good reasons for believing that 
the Pythagoreans went farther in this research than has 
been sometimes supposed ; indeed Eudemus says ex- 
pressly: * Pythagoras discovered the theory of incom- 
mensurable quantities (riv ako-^wv vpayfiardav). Further, 
the lines y^ 3, / 5, . . . would occur in many investigations 
with which we know the Pythagoreans were occupied z — 

1°. In the endeavour to find the so-called Pythagorean 
triangles^ i. e. right-angled triangles in rational numbers ; 

2^. In the determination of a square, which shall be 
any multiple of the square on the linear unit, a problem 
which can be easily solved by successive applications of 
the * Theorem of Pythagoras'— the first right-angled tri- 
angle, in the construction, being isosceles, whose equal 
sides are the linear unit, the second having for sides about 
the right angle the hypotenuse of the first (/ 2) and the 
linear unit; the third having for sides about the right 
angle »yi and i, and for hypotenuse 2, and so on ; 

3*^. In the construction of the regular polygons, for the 
third triangle in 2*" is in fact the so-called * most beautiful 
right-angled scalene triangle ' (see Hermathena, vol. iii., 
p. 194). 

4^ In finding a mean proportional between two given 

U2 
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lines, or the construction of a square which shall be equal 
to a given rectangle, in the simple case when one line is 
the Unear unit, and the other contains 3, 5, . • • units. 

The method followed in this Paper differs altogether 
from that pursued by most writers. The usual course has 
been to treat of the works of Archytas, Theaetetus, 
Eudoxus, Menaechmus, &c. — the men to whom in fact, as 
we have seen, the progress of geometry at that time was 
really due— under the head of * Plato and the Academy.' 
This has given rise to an exaggerated view of the services 
of Plato and of the Academy in the advancement of mathe- 
matics; which is the more remarkable because a just 
appreciation of the services of Plato in this respect was 
made by Eudemus in the summary of the history of 
geometry, so frequently quoted in these pages : 

* Plato, who came next after them [Hippocrates of 
Chios, and Theodorus of Cyrene], caused the other 
branches of knowledge to make a very great advance 
through his earnest zeal about them, and especially geo- 
metry : it is very remarkable how he crams his essays 
throughout with mathematical terms and illustrations, 
and everywhere tries to rouse an admiration for them in 
those who embrace the study of philosophy.' " 

The way in which Plato is here spoken of is in striking 
contrast to that in which Eudemus has, in the summary, 
written of the promoters of geometry. 

" HAc^Twy 8' M rovTois yiv6fjL(VOs, Koh \6yots KarafruKvdffas nal wavraxov 

fitylarrriv iwoiii<rfif iviBoariv t^ tc 6Wa rh irepl avr^ Bavfia rStv tpiKotroiptas 

fiaB^fiara koX r^u ytn^trplay \afitiif avr^x^fiivtuv iweytlpwv, Proclus, op, 

81^ Ti]¥ frtpl aiirh o'lrot/S^i', 8s irou iri\65 r//., p. 66. 
ioTi Koi tA (TvyypdiJLfiaTa rots fxafftifMn* 
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ON OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO SEVERAL 

QUANTITIES. 

IT is proposed here to treat those difficulties in the 
reduction of observations which are peculiar to the 
case of plural qucBstta. I have elsewhere^ considered the 
generic problem and the simpler species. The subject 
presents two headings — (i.) the method of determining the 
best values for the quantities under observation ; and (n.) 
the error incident to that determination. 

1. — Under the first heading there arises no particular 
difficulty, as long as we confine ourselves to the t3rpical 
case where the law of facility is a Probability-curve. 
We may determine the most probable (which are also 
the 'most' advantageous') values of the qtuBstta by lU" 
verse Probabtltty^ after the manner of Chauvenet,' Merri- 
man/ and others. 

When we pass to the case of laws of facility other than 
Probability- curves, the genuine Inverse Probability is no 
longer available. We must fall back upon those second 
best and third best courses, which are designated as the 
Method of Least Squares and the • Method of Situation. The 
philosophic basis of the Method of Least Squares is not 
more obscure in the case of plural quaesita than for the 
simpler type. The only peculiar difficulties are mathe* 

1 See my litUc study on the Art of * Method of Least Squans (1885), 

Measurement, entitled Metretike [Lon<» Art. 41. 

don, Temple & Co., 1887], and the ^ See Laplace, Thior. Anal., Snp- 

Papers there referred to ; in particular plement 2, second division. Art. 2 ; 

Camb. PhU, Trans,^ 1885. also Micanique CilesU^ iii. 29. Cp. 

s Ihid, Appendix to Metretike, 

5 Astronomy^ Appendix, Art. XT, 
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matical, and they have been' removed by the mathema- 
ticians. 

The Method of Situation is a less threadbare subject 
It will be recollected that in the simple case of a single 
quaBsitum that method is as follows : — Arrange the values 
of the sought quantity, which are derived from the n given 
observations in the order of their magnitudes, and put for 
the quaesitum the value which is at the middle of that row; 

fl •¥ 1 

that is, the th, n being odd, and a mean between the 

fl (fl \ 

-th andf- + i Jth, fi being even. That is, supposing the 

observations are all of the same weight; otherwise, the 
following modification is required : — Let hx^ h^ ice, /u be 
the precisions'^ of the respective observations which are 
arranged in the descending order of the magnitudes 
ascribed to the quaesitum by the corresponding equations, 
so that hi, for instance, is the coefficient belonging to the 
equation which yields the largest value for the quadsitum 
Find hrj so that 

hi + Aa + &c. + Ar-i <\Sh; and Ai + A, + &c. -¥ h,> \ Sh. 

l^hen put the value derived from the r'* equation for the 
quaesitum. What now is the analogue of this procedure 
in the case of plural quaesita ? 

A half answer to this question is given by Laplace 
in the remarkable hybrid" between the Method of Least 
Squares and the Method of Situation^ which he has de- 
scribed in the Micanique Cileste^ Book iii., s. 40. There 
being given a number of linear equations for two varl- 

• See Mr. Glaisher's Paper in the • Even in the case of the smgle ^mt- 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, situm^ Laplace has not shrunk &om 

XL. mixing the methods of Squares and 

' Laplace, ThiorU Analytique^ Sup- Situation, -^Thior, Anal., p. 619, Nat. 

plement ii., p. 616, Nat. £d. The £d. 
reason of the rule is given at p. 618. 
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ables, y and j, he first obtains one equation according to 
the usual procedure of the Method of Least Squares. With 
the aid of the one equation obtained by that reduction and 
each of the given equations, he then, eliminating z, obtains 
n values for y. He then determines the median of these 
values by the Method of Situation. Putting that median 
as the value of ^, he obtains the value of z from the afore- 
said normal equation.* It does not appear that this inter- 
mediate method can be helpfully extended to the case of 
numerous quaBsita : the ingredient with which the Arith- 
metic Mean is tempered becomes relatively less. The 
peculiar advantages oi ih^ Method of Situation^ its saving 
of labour, and appropriateness to *° Discordant Observa- 
tions, would not be obtained in an appreciable degree. 

I propose, therefore, to investigate a more genuine 
analogue, as follows :~ Consider, first, the simple case in 
which there are only two quaesita. Let the g^ven equa- 
tions be of the form 

UiX + biy - a^i a o, 

OtX + b%y - w, = o, &c., 

where ofi, Wt^ &c., are observations subject to equal error. 
According to the usual procedure we obtain for one locus 
(of the sought point xy) the 'normal equation' 

ai[axX + biy - w{\ + at[(hx + b%y - wj + &c. - o; 



*The passage in the Mkanique 
CilesU leads up to the mention of the 
method described in his preceding ar- 
ticle, and in the Thiorie (iv. 24) for 
determining the system in which the 
greatest error possible est, * Abstrac- 
tion faite du signe, moindre que dans 
tout autre syst^me.' The analogue of 
this procedure in the simplest case of a 
single qusesitum represented by n ob- 
servations of equal weight, 



would be, I think, to take the point 
equidistant from the maximum and 
minimum observation, x\ and x%. Its 
use might be to form a summary test 
whether the given observations (whose 
error is supposed known a priori) can 
be regarded as relating to one and the 
same quantity. 

>0See my Paper 'On the Choice 
of Means,' Philosophical Maganm^ 
1887. 



\ 
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which may be thus interpreted. Substitute any assigned 
value for y in the original equations. Of the n values 
for X thus presented, the (weighted) Arithmetical Mean 
is given by substituting the assigned value for y in the 
'normal' equation. The analogous procedure is to find 
a locus such that if we substitute any assigned value of^ 
in the original equations, the Median of the correspond- 
ing n values of x may be given by the locus. The series 
of points, which in the case of the Arithmetical Mean is 
obtained by a single stroke of analysis, must, in the case 
of the Median, be traced one by one. That is, we must 
substitute in the given equations successive values of y 

{e.g. o, 8, 28, &c.), 

find the Median value for x corresponding to each assig'ned 
y^ and plot the series of points. A second Median Curve 
is afforded by the Medians of the y components ; and the 
intersection of these Median Curves gives the Median 
Point. The method is perfectly general. 

As an illustration, we may take the case of two quaesita, 
X and^, the equations for which involve each only one of 
the variables. The Mean loci are in this case lines parallel 
to the axes. And it follows, from considerations which I 
have" elsewhere put together, that the Median, as com- 
pared with the Arithmetical Mean, affords a solution 
nearly as good when the typical Probability-curve pre- 
vails, and better when the observations are * discordant.' 

As a rather less elementary illustration, suppose that 
the data consisted of three groups of equations — the fiji^t 

of the form ^ = ^i, ^ = ^. &c. ; 

the second y = iij ^ " K &c. ; 

the third x -^y -Ci^ x ^-y-Ct^ &c. 

»» * On the Choice of Means,' Phil, Mag., 188;. 
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We might take for the first group Professor Newcomb's** 
684 observations (on Transits of Mercury), referred to in 
my Paper * On the Choice of Means ' ; for the second group, 
the observations recorded by Sir G. Airy, in an Appendix 
to his Theory of Errors ; and for the third group (with a 
slight modification to be mentioned), the forty observations 
referred to in the same Paper, as cited by" Chauvenet from 
Bessel. Let us put the Arithmetic Means of the a^s and of 
the Vs each equal to zero, and suppose each of the ^'s to 
be so increased by a constant quantity that the Arithmetic 
Mean of the ^'s also is zero. It is evident that the required 
point is in the neighbourhood of the origin oix and^. And 
it will be found exceedingly easy to plot the two Median 
Loci in that neighbourhood. Thus, to find the point on the 
axis x^ where it is struck by the locus of the Median of 
J^-components, observe that the points where the given 
lines of the third group strike the axis x are 

X^Cif X ^ Ctf &c. 

The required point, then, is the Median of the a's and ^'s 
taken together. To find the corresponding point on the 
parallel y = i, we have only to put for each ^, ^ - i, say ^, 
and take the Median of the a^s and ^'s. This process is not 
only easier than the received method, but better ; " the ob« 
servations being (in part) discordant. 

II. — There occurs to me only one other" point deserving 
notice as peculiar to the case of plural qtuesita — the error 
incurred by the solution. We may with sufficient gene- 



^ American Journal of Mathematics^ of Intetpretation, referred to by Dr. 

1885. Merriman in his valuable list of writ- 

^^ Astronomy y Art. 17. ings relating to the Method of Least 

** See the Paper just referred to. Squares, 
*^ I have not studiedCauchy's Method 
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rality consider the case of two quaesita, x BXiAy^ g^ven by 
n equations of the form 



anX + bny - w, 



«» 



where the law of error for all the vfs is the same, viz. the 
Probability-curve, whose modulus is c. Now, in seeking 
the error of x and jy, we may inquire either — (i) What is 
the probability that the value assigned to x will not difier 
from the real value by more than a certain extent, trrespec- 
tive of the error ofy} Or (2) What is the probability that 
both X and y will keep within assigned limits (whether the 
same or not for each) ? 

The most probable values of x and y correspond to the 
maximum height of a surface whose equation is of the form 

- {axX + hxy - a/i)* + {a^x + h%y - wjf + &c. 

z^ke 

a Probabilotdj as I venture to call it. Now — (i) the first of 
the two species of error just distinguished is to be obtained 
by integrating z with reference to y between infinite limits, 
and taking the error of the resulting Probability-curve in x. 
From the known properties of the Probabiloid, it is evident 
that the sought error is that which is given by*' Laplace. 
If X and y are what may be called the principal axes of the 
Paraboloid, the sought error is the same as that which we 
would have obtained by taking no account of ^ at all. 

For the second purpose — (2) it is proper to ascertain the 
solid contents of the Paraboloid intercepted by (perpendi- 
culars raised at the extremity of) a certain area in the 
plane xy : say a square, or a circle, or ellipse, having the 
same centre as the Probabiloid. Such seems to be the 

^* Thhr, Anafytique, Book iv., No. 21, 
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gist of M. Bey name's difficult Paper in Liouville*s Journal 
for 1852. His reasonings are elaborate, and his conclusions, 
doubtless, correct ; but he is surely guilty of a serious ignch 
ratio elenchi^ if he confounds the two species of error above 
distinguished. He appears to do so, when he accuses 
Laplace and others of having exaggerated the precision of 
the Method of Least Squares. Thus, in the calculation of 
the mass of Jupiter, instanced by Laplace in his first sup- 
plement, there being six unknown quantities, M. Beynam^ 
reduces the odds against a certain extent of error from 
1,000,000 (to i), the estimate of Laplace, to 11 60. It is 
clear, however, that Laplace is concerned *^ with the error 
in the determination of the mass of Jupiter, irrespective 
of the five ancillary qucesita which the calculation involves. 
The adverse reasoning may be profound, but it is not fatal 
to Laplace. — Merses profunda^ pulchrior evenit. 

V Cp. Thhr. Anafytigui, Book ii., Ch. 4, Art. 21. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
Kino's College, London. 
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ON THE LINEAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
NINE POINTS OF INTERSECTION OF A 
SYSTEM OF PLANE CUBIC CURVES. 

LET the nine points of intersection be A^B^C^D^E^F^ 
GyH^I^ and let G^Hyl he the vertices of the triangle 
whose sides are the axes of trilinear co-ordinates a, fi^ y; 
the relative values of these co-ordinates being such that an 
arbitrarily-assumed line may be represented by the equa- 
tion a + /3 + 7 « o. This line will cut the axes at the 
points (o, I, - i), (- I, o, i), (i, - I, o); and if the co-ordi- 
nates of A be (ai, /3i, 7i), ofB (a„ ^„ ya) of i^(<i., /3^ Yg), 

the line drawn from A to (o, i,. - i) will cut /3 and y at the 
points (ai, o, /3i + 7i), (ai, /3i + 71, o), and lines drawn from 
these points to ZTand / will meet at the point (ai, /3| + 71, 
j3i + 7i)> froin which point, if a line be drawn to A, it will 

cut a at the point f o, 77 , — ). The point similarly found 

\ Pi 71/ 

on (3y by means of a line drawn from A to the second point 

(- I, o, i), will be (-, o, —J, and the corresponding- point 

\ai 71/ 

on 7 will bef -, — , o j : the three lines drawn from these 

\ai Pi / 

points to G, Hy I will meet at the point ( -, ,3-, — ) which 

\ai pi 71/ 

is the inverse of A^ and may be denoted hyA\ Similarly, 

points B', C, Uy E\ F may be found inverse of B, C, Z?, -£, F. 

It is obvious that the position of these inverse points 

depends on the position of the arbitrary line, denoted as 

above, by the equation a + /3 + 7 = o. 
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Now, the equation of any cubic passing through the 
seven points A^ B^ C, Fy G^ H^ /, must be of the form 
aP^ mbQ ; where ^ » o is the equation of AF\ i = o that of 
BF\ P= o that of the conic through BCGHI\ ^ = o that 
oi ACGHIy and m an arbitrary constant. If this cubic 
passes also through D and E \ and if ^i, ^55 &c., are the 
results of substituting the co-ordinates of D and E for the 
running co-ordinates in at, &c., we will have 

which is the relation between the nine points of inter- 
section. 

To reduce this relation to a linear form, it is to be 
observed, that if O is the middle point of the chord of 
P which passes through D and jB, and if the polars of 
D and E cut this chord at /« and /s ; then 

P5 : -Pi = Eo Ep, : Do Dp, ; 
but Eo\Do^ Op^:Op,^Epr.Dp,\ 

therefore Pr-Pi-^ Fpi Fp, : Dp, Dps. (2) 

In like manner, if the polars with regard to Q cut the 
same line at ^4 and ^59 

QiiQs-- Dfi Dqs : Eq, Eq^. (3) 

Now the polar of D with regard to P is given by the 
equation — 

azosV i32i38 7273 / i3ai8j\ 7278 «3«9 / 

and the polar of E is given by changing 4 to 5 ; therefore 

rf = I - - (03^3) + —Z -r \Piy^) + (72 «3) I 

Dpi \ 02)8203/39 i8272/837s 7a«2'y303 7 

^ 2 / g4iBA(02j8j) i3474(i827a) , 7fOl(7208)\ 
\ 02)8208)93 3272^373 7»«i73«9 / ' 
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therefore, by eq. (i)» these anharmonic ratios are equal 
to one another. Hence the relations between the points 
of intersection and the inverse points, as already defined, 
may be expressed by the series of anharmonics — 

A'{BCDEf) - / [BCDE) ; B'(CnE^A') = F{CDEA) ; 

C{DE'AB) = F[DEAB), &c. 

NoW| if all the intersections except F are known^ the 
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inverse points A\ ff^ C\ Z7, J^ are also known, and /''may 
be found by means of the following constructions :— 

Let B'C, CA\ A'ff meet ffK at F, m\ n\ and the 
above anharmonic ratios will be [nniDE'\ [l!DEfi\ 
{UKmr] ; and if T be the intersection of DD and EE ; 
and /, w, n the intersections of DE with 77, Tm\ Tn\ the 
ratios are [nmDE)^ [lDEn\ [DEml)\ therefore, if Bn 
meets Cm at Z, and CI meets An at J/, and Am meets 
Bl at iV, the three hexagons LBCDEF, AMCDEF, 
ABNDEF are inscribed in conies ; so that F may be 
found by Pascal's theorem as follows: — 

Let AE meet BC at r, and BD meet AC dXs\ also, let 
^« meet Ir at 6^, and jff» meet ms at F; then BC will 
meet DU on the conic CMAEDy and ^C will meet -£ F" 
on the conic CLBDE. Also, if AE meets DU dX Ry and 
jffZ? meets jB Fat iS*; then iJiS* passes through the inter- 
sections of opposite sides of two hexagons inscribed, 
respectively, in CBDFE and CAEFD\ and if this line 
cuts ^ C at ^, and BC at e^ then F is the intersection of 
Dd and Ee. 

ANDREW S. HART. 
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MISCELLANEA CRITICA. 
SOPHOCLEA. Antigone^ 746. 

2> fiiapov ^^09 Kai yvvaiKOi wmpov, 

I DO not believe Sophocles wrote fiiapovj for three rea- 
sons : — (i) There is neither dactyl nor anapaest as the 
first foot of a trimeter in this play. (2) /tiiapoc, as applied 
to character, is peculiar to the comic and satyric drama, 
and is unknown to tragedy. The word was used like our 
* beastly/ * brutal,' as a very coarse and strong term of 
abuse. It is never used by -^schylus. It is only once used 
by Sophocles {Track. 987), of pain: ri 8' av fxiapa (ipiKu: 
this is almost the comic use of the word, and is only 
excusable by the violent pain of Hercules. Euripides has 
the word once in his extant tragedies applied to Cithaeron 
literally * polluted' by the blood of Pentheus, Bacch. 1384 : 
once again in his lost tragedies {Auge Frag. 268), in the 
literal sense, of spoils * polluted ' by blood. He uses it 
also twice, of persons, as a term of abuse ; but both of these 
instances are in satyric dramas: CyclopSy 678; Sisyphus^ 
Frag. 268. And Aristophanes has it scores of times as a 
term of abuse. Jebb, in his late beautiful edition, trans- 
lates it here, ' dastard ' ; but that is a sense which it will 
be difficult to support by illustration, /iiopoc seems to be 

VOL. VI. X 
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something like the Latin improbus^ though coarser, and 
denotes an utterly unscrupulous scoundrel, not ' dastard ' : 
cf. Lysist. 253 : afiaxoi yvvaiK^g Koi fiiapat. 

(3) While & fxiapbv i(0oc is open to these objections, & 
fitopov i(0oc» which, I believe, Sophocles wrote, is open to 
none, and fxu}pov might easily have been changed to fnapov. 
fiiatpov corresponds exactly to ywaiKog varBpov, which Mr. 
Blaydes, rightly, in my opinion, explains as * the slave of a 
woman.' 

lb. 789. 

Koi or* ovr* 60avaTtDv ff>v(i/ioi ovScis 

ovff d/i€pt(iiv iir* AvOpiairtoVf 6 8* €\<ii>v fUfirivtv. 

Both Blaydes and Jebb reject iirl here ; and, indeed, it 
seems unexampled in this sense. Blaydes proposed oifif 
afjLipliDv <ri y avOpwvwVf and this Jebb adopts. I should 
like to read irravOpuMrKovO' after afjL^piwv : ^ neither God nor 
mortal can escape thy spring.' The best use of 17/ilpioc, like 
if^THnipioiy was absolute, without avOpwvoi. iiravOpwaK€iv is 
not found ; but avaOpwaKeiv^ ivOpwaKUVf ivevOpwaKHVj OCCUr. 
The metaphor in the individual word would be that of a 
wild beast springing on some large animal, like a deer or 
horse, which rushes along, maddened, as it tries to unseat 
its captor. 

Id, 672. 

dyapxw Bk /ict^ov ovk icrriv KaKov' 
avrrj ttoXcis oAAvoriv, 178* dvaorarovs 
oIkovs Ti^rjo'iv' i]B€ <Tvv fJM^Qj Sopos 
rpcwrds KaTappiyyvvcrf 

Jebb adopts the conjecture avfipaxov Sopog^ and calls it 
a certain emendation. Neither Blaydes nor Campbell reads 
it, and I cannot see why anarchy should be said to break 
the ranks of allies into revolt. Anarchy breaks up any 
army, whether there are allies present or not. Creon is 
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preaching obedience to authority. The mention of allies 
has nothing to do with his subject. I suggest 

^Sc aufJLfJLiyrj 8opo9 
Tpoirriv Karapprfywcn. 

This breaks forces into confused, headlong rout. 

Philoctetes^ 782. 

I think the sudden pang felt by Philoctetes justifies the 
insertion of a dochmiac among trimeters ; and, regarding 
the v^rse as dochmiac, I would write 

* I fear your prayer (if granted) will take you away from me.' 
Neoptolemus had prayed for a fair wind and prosperous 
voyage. 

^^' 757. 

$1. fjL-Q fjL€ rapPrffra^ wpoS^' 
rJK€i yap avrtf 8ia xpovov irXavois lorois 
0)5 i(€7r\rj<rBrj, NE. ua Ua Sv<mjV€ <rv. 

Is the hiatus after i^BwXfitrOvi defensible? And the 
sympathising cry of Neoptolemus seems to show that 
Philoctetes had uttered an exclamation of pain. 

I propose : 

rJK€i, yap avrrj 3ta )(p6vov irXavrj^ rts a>9> 
0)9 iiiirp-qaBrjv. NE. mi> io) 8wrn;vc <rv. 

* This agony has come back after an interval like 
some intermittent fever. How I am burnt up ! ' * Oh ! 
Oh ! unhappy man ! ' wXavtic nc &c l^as, I think, been 
proposed before. irtfAirpa<rOai is used of inflammation after 
a snake's bite, Acts, 28. 6. 

X2 
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EURIPIDEA. Troades^ -jtj. 



Kpvnrer* &6\iov Sc/ias 



Kcu /oiWrcr' cis vavs. 

For KpvvreT, which is inconsistent with the sequel, read 
fULapTTTBT. — Soph. Trach.^ 77^: 

fidp^as iroSo9 vtv, 

piVrct irpo9 &fiff>iKXvaTov iK irovrov ircrpav. 

Heraclidae^ 398. 

Kal rdfia /icv irarr* apap' ^817 KaX(i>9. 

So B, corruptly, fnivroi wavr C, julv vvv iravr', Nauck. 
I propose : 

Kal rdfiA fJL€v iraycKT* apap' ^817 koXois- 

lb. 479. 

Twv (Ttov 8' aKOvcracT* *IoXc<i)9 orcvay/xarcov 
€$^kOoVj ov Ta)($€ia'a 7rp€(r^€i;€iv ycvov?. 

What TaxO"<Ta means I do not see. I could understand 
T€xO"a^« ; although not the oldest, not naiu fnaxima^ 
Macaria felt the call of duty to take an eldest's part. 
Paley, reading the vulgate, properly remarks: *The phrase 
is remarkable, because the natural meaning of the words 
(w/ocd/Scvai; yli/ovc) is " to be the eldest of the family." ' And, 
in my opinion, the natural meaning is the meaning here. 

lb. 502. 

cyo) yap avr^ Trplv KcXcvcr^vat, ycpov, 
OvT^a'K€iv eroifirj koI irapioTOxrOai <r^ay]J. 

Read <r<payu. How a girl can stand beside her own 
sacrifice is obscure : she can stand beside the sacrificer. 
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/*. 559. 

cro<f>(i}^ fccXcvcis* firj Tp€(rQ^ fiLda-fuvro^ 
Tov *fiov fJL€Ta(r)(€LVf dAA' cXcv^cpo)? Oavta, 

What is the meaning of iXivOlpufg Oavw ? It ought to 
mean * I am ready to die freely, voluntarily.' But can the 
subjunctive have this force ? Paley explains it as * let me 
die,' defending it by inltrxtTy avSfjv iKfiaOw ; but this is quite 
different ; and the sense, * let me die freely,' even if 
possible, is foreign to the context here. I suggest aW 
iXivdeptj fj iyw : * but I absolve you of all guilt' — Ei;0ai;e7i; 
occurs in the next line, and may have caused divto here, 
after iXevOipio and a had become incorporated into lAcv- 
OipwQ, When Hippolytus is dying, Theseus asks him 
(Hipp, 1448) is he going to die, leaving him under the 
impiety of having caused his death, to which Hippolytus 
replies — 

01; oijT , CTTCi (r€ rovo cAcv&cpo) 90VOV. 

I should have suggested Otw, * look on at my sacrifice with- 
out fear,' but that this sense is opened in the next line. 

SuppliceSy 138. 

0H. tLv ci9 Ipujra r^orSe in/Sctas /loXcov ; 
AA. ^oifiov p.* v7njX.0€ Svotottoot' alvLypara. 

Nauck says, * v7r^X0£ suspectum ' ; I do not see why ; 
but perhaps virpOc, * fired me,' would be a little better. 

lb. 1 194. 

rjv 3' opKov ^fcXiiroKTCs iXOiinnv iroXtv, 
KaKm oXiaOaL irpwrrpen^ *Apy€uov \$ov€Lj 

and Idt'd.f 1 208 — 

<l>6fiov yap avrois rjv iror* iXBonnv iroXiv 
SeixOeiaa Oi^cret koI kokov vocrrov irdXiv, 

There is nothing in the words iXOofaiv w6Xiv which 
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denotes hostility, and such an idea is clearly demanded. 
Write tkc^oiv for tkQiMxnv: Mf they break their oaths, and 
press our city hard,' * besiege,' * molest,' it; true vXKhv is 
an epic word, but that objection is not fatal. 

/*• 557. 

dSucovfiCFOVs re fierpia fitf &vpjf <f>€p€LV 
dSifcciv re TouLvff ola fitf fiXwl/€i iroAiv. 

The poet cautions us against cherishing resentment, 
remembering the mutability of human prosperity ; and it is 
easy to see that woXiv is meaningless. The true reading is 
iroAcv : remembering how it may at a future time be in our 
adversary's power to hurt us, we should beware of com- 
mitting wrong of such extent as will one day bring injury 
on us in return (jraXtv). 

Id. 449. 

ira)S o^ (T av yivoir &v iayypa iroAi9 
ch'av ri9 a>s Acifuuvos i^pivov ardxyv 
ToXfAXK a^aipfi KairoXdyri^y vcovs; 

roA/iac is universally condemned. I propose to write 
the last two verses thus : 

orav rts <&s Aci/t(uvo9 rjpLvov ardxts 
rcXas d^aip^ KdiroXuyrtiy vcovs 

rlXag from rfAAcu, * to pluck,* which is the verb used in 
N. T., Matt. 12. I, ^/o^ai/ro rlWuv oraxvac ; and so Mark 
2, 23, TiWovreg Totfg trraxva^ ; Luke 6. l, eriAAov roue (TTa\yag. 
The contract (rraxvg seems to have been an Attic form — 
Ar. £f. 393 : Nvv Si roue fTT&xvg iKthovg oug eic(70Ev fiyayiv. 

lb. loio. 

Koi firjv op^s rrjvS* ^s €^c<m7Ka9 TrcAas 
irvpav A 109 Orjo'avpoVy (vO* h^€<m. <ro9 
7roo'i9 Sa/i,a(r^€i9 Xafiwdo'LV KtpavvCois* 
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Evadne is addressed : the pyre is that of her husband, 
Capaneus. The only emendation of the second line re- 
corded by Nauck is Sviic Bnaavpovy a proposal of Marckland. 
The true reading I have no doubt is Spvoc dntjavQov. The 
pyre is called *a store of oak.' Cf. Soph. Trach.^ 765, of 
the pyre raised by Hercules : 

0Tcvi% h\ cr€fJLvS>v opyCiav iSaiero 
<f>\o$ alfiarrjpa icdiro ^icipas APYOC. 

Euripides, Cyclops^ 383 : 

dvcKavo'c fih^ irvp irpS/roVf v\frq\rjq APYOC 
Kopfiov^ irXareta^ iaxdpa^ fiaXutv lirt. 

Virg., Aen. 6. 215 : 

Principio pinguem taedis et roborb secto 
Ingentem struxere pyram. 

Iphig, in AuL 250. 

MvKi;vas h\ ras YivKhimla.% 
^ats *ATp€iti^ lbrefiir€ vavfidra^ 
vaiov CKarov rfOpolcficyovSy 
<rvv 8' *ASpa<rros ^v 
raydS) a>9 ^iXos <f>CX.i^ 
ras ^vyov(ra9 fi€Xa$pa, 
Pappdpoiv \aLpi,v ydpMV 
irpa(iv *EAAas a>s Xdfioi, 

Paley adopts the conjecture aScX^oc for the corrupt 
"ASpocTToc, understanding aScA^Jc to be Menelaus. We 
should, however, understand Agamemnon to be still re- 
ferred to, who accompanied {<yvv ijv) his men as a/ear- 

less commander y reading arpccrroc for "ASpacrroc. We have the 
same play on 'At/dcuc and Tplw infra^ 321 : /iwv rpiaag ovk 
avaKaXvipoj /3A(^a/Doy, ^ArpiwQ yiytog ; Agamemnon helped 
his brother, a»c ^lAoc ^lAc^i, as one friend might help another. 
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Fragmenta Comicorum. 

I. 

There is a curious instance of misconception of an 
author's meaning in the explanations of a passage given 
by StobaeuSy Flor. 57. 7. A man is talking of a sterile field 
which he has the misfortune to own; he says that if he 
sows twenty bushels of com the yield is only thirteen : of 
the remaining seven he remarks — 

04 8* cvT* ^l Ch^j^as ccrrparciKTOF /lOi 8o/C(i>. 
TO Tiav ywaiKiov a)fifjia SiaTrjp€t /tdvov. 

The meaning of the latter line being obviously this : 
* like ladies, it attends only to appearances ' ; has a fine 
show of blade but no crop ; to twv ywauciov being a well- 
known idiom. So to twv waidwv in Plato = * like children/ 
Owing, however, to the proximity of (rx^/ia the article 
seemed to be conjoined to it, and Meineke says. Vera 
lectio adhuc latety while Grotius read (rij/ia, with inferior 
MSS., and Siarijpctv, and, strange to say with Dobree's ap- 
proval, thought the tomb of Niobe's daughters was referred 
to, and that the line was a parody of some tragic poet, 
who had spoken of the seven against Thebes as buried 
near the seven daughters of Niobe ! 

n. 

Dicaearchus has preserved some difficult lines from a 
comic poet, referring apparently to Rhodes ; given in 
Meineke, 2. 746 (p. 1198, ed. min.). I only pretend to 
emend one line : 

Ttt yap *AXic(a fieyaXrjv ct crxoXrjv oyci 
TO 3* oXlOKOV ^0$ /!€ fJLaCvto'OaL iroict. 

tig xoXfjv ayH should be written for u <T\o\fiv ayu, Cf. Ar. 
jRan. iravv yap iar ^8i| x®^n> 6tc. 
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III. 

A line of Diphilus, as quoted iii the Anthology ^ runs 
thus, Mein. 4. 426 (p. 1094, ed. min.) : 

To likv "Kpyo^ hnroi ot 3' cvoi/cowrcs \vkoi. 

For Iiriroc Meineke reads Irnrtiv; Kock imrcov. But I do 
not think that there is any reference to the old equine 
glories of Argos, or that there is any compliment to that 
ancient town in the verse. I read cttvoc, one meaning of 
which was latrina, A well-known Greek traveller informs 
me that Argos is an exceedingly dirty town. The Argive 
herald in Homer and in the Heraclid<u bears the offensive 
name of Copreus^ which may not be a mere coincidence. 

IV. 

There is an uncomplimentary reference to the Corin- 
thian people, quoted from Menander, Mein. 4. 282 (p. 1007, 
ed. min.) : 

rrhrivt is obviously corrupt, and probably rrpoanrvt should 
be restored. 

V. 

Mera ravra Ovwutv /icyaXoirXovr' ^ircicrcirXci 
wroydarpi oirrctfv aire Xifivoawfjuaroi 
BoLtoTtau wapiijirav iyxiiXeis Btax 
tcvtX' &fiir€x6fJL€vai, 

So Athenaeus, vil. 300 e, describing the dressing of 
eels, quotes from Eubulus. For Ac/ivoaoi/iaroi, Xixvoaai/iaroi, 
\Ho<riljfiaToif etc., have been conjectured: see Kock's ed. ; 
but surely the fault is in the second half of the compound, 
and we should read XifivodwfiaToi : ^ whose abode is in the 
lake.' 
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VI. 

Philemon tells us (Mein. 4. 58, p. 859, ed. min.) : 

6 Odvaroi avrrjv irourav cAxvcrci Karta. 

Mr. Blaydes reminds me that iX^u is the Attic form ; 
therefore I would write cjcXv^cc. Xmiv^ iKkvav i<^vv^ are 
common in Greek, as * knitting/ and * unknitting the 
brows' in English, jcaroi is perhaps corrupt also, being 
induced by cXjcuacc. It was probably supplied after the 
corruption. 

vn. 

Suidas, s. v., cvpaircbiy, quotes Menander thus : 6 r^y 
aoTiKUiv (/3/oc) c^C irtvlav (rvvex<^C vvo rtov iroitirJiv rfnrrerai ical 
ovuStZ^rai S}Q ifufitri MivavSpoQ — 

€19 ra KaOapd Atfios ctcroiictifcTai. 

(Mein. 4. 294, p. 1015, ed. min.). We should surely read 
cic TaKaOapray and probably Aoi/ioc also = * pestilence settles 
in unclean places,' an obvious truth. 

VIII. 
Aovpctov €?ray(i> x^va t<^ ^vcn^fuiTt. 

So Athenaeus, 9, p. 383 f. (Mein. 4. 419, p. 1090, ed. 
min.), describes a sumptuous goose in the words of Diphilus. 
Kock seems to acquiesce in a curious explanation of Aov- 
pHov, namely, that it means a goose stuffed with other 
animals, as the Wooden Horse was filled with warriors. 
Meineke had quoted Macrobius 2, p. 383 : Titius ohttcit 
saeculo suo quod porcum Trotanum mensis inferant: quern tilt 
ideo sic vocabanty quasi aliis inclusis animalibus gravidum^ 
ui ille Troianus equiis gravidus armatis fuit. But ingenious 
though this be, it does not suit n^ ^var\ikaTiy and I suggest 
that Soi/pciov should be AopcTov, ' as proud as king Darius/ 
Darius and Philip are mentioned in the Aulularia as pro- 
verbially grand. 
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rx. 

opSiyutv 6\l/wvovvff lfcaoTi79 17/xcpas 
ov)(l /i.cTpta>9 j^cArioTc cr* dAA' vrrcpi^^avois. 
ovK ^OTiv l)(0vrfp6v VTTO (Tov /icroXaj^civ. 
(Tvv^Ka? ^fuuv €15 Ttt Xa;(ava r^v TrdAtv. 

Athen. 6, p. 227 e. (Mein. 4. 389, p. 1073, ed. min.). A 
man is cautioned against expensive marketing, and so 
making things scarce and dear to other purchasers. 
Schweighauser has changed crvy^icac to avvrixaQ^ andMeineke 
accepts this, while Kock reads tntvupxag. But awriKac is 
quite right ; the sense is * you set us fighting,' not simply, 
* you bring us together ' ; and commitiere^ * to pit together,' 
is expressed by Gwdvai. in Greek. We are reminded of 
commissa audio in Juv. Sat. 7. 

X. 

Antiphanes is quoted by Athenaeus, 7 p. 303 f., to the 
following effect: — Mein. 3. 70, 71, p. 524, ed. min. : 

A. rovrovs ^oyois hv; B. rovs yap clIXXovs vcvo/iiica 
dyOptinro4>dyovi i\Bv^, K. ro Sciva &'i<rOUi9; 
ravTi KaK6vt$)Ta irXola. T. K<i>irji&i9 Aeycis. 

The last line should, I think, be written thus : 

ravTi /KLKpovuyra. B. irota; F. K<oir^8as Xcyci. 

* Do you eat what d'ye call 'em ? those long-backed 
fellows.' * What do you mean ? ' * Oh ! he means Copaic 
eels.' 



Plautina. Astnaria^ 4. i. 26. 

Posca is * liquor,' from the root oi potOy as esca *food,' 
from the root of edo. There is no doubt that it often meant 
a vinegary sort of wine, and that the line in the MileSy 3.2. 
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24, Alti ebritsunt alii poscam potitant is plausibly explained 
to mean * Some slaves get drunk on wine ; others get thin 
stuff to drink ' ; but I believe posca sometimes retained its 
original meaning, * liquor ' or * wine,' without reference to 
its quality. It is probably the true reading in two pas- 
sages of Plautus, where, however, it has been corrupted 
\iiX,o postea ;* in Asinaria^ 4. i. 26, the Parasite, reading the 
bond to Diabolus, recites the words : 

Tecum una postea aeque pocla potitet, 

where we should change postea to poscae^ * Let her take 
her liquor with you, glass for glass ' ; and in Menaechmij 
3. 2. 31, where the parasite Peniculus, meeting the wrong 
Menaechmus, and mistaking him for his patron, thus 
accosts him : 

Fecisti funus mad absente prandio. 

An ausus facere, quoi ego aeque heres eram ? 

Men. S. Adulescens, quaeso, quid tibi mecum est rei, 

Qui mihi maledicas, homini ignoto, insciens ? 

An tibi malam rem vis pro maledictis dari 

Postea ? Pe. Eam quidem edepol te dedisse intellego. 

I would give the whole line to Peniculus, and write : 

Pe. Poscae eam quidem edepol te dedisse intellego. 

* I see that you have been punishing the liquor ' : i. e. you 
are evidently drunk, as you talk such nonsense to me. 
Even if we press the meaning of posca to be a cheap wine, 
it will suit this passage, for it was exactly the posca which 
mounted quickly to the head, if we remember Juvenal, 
Sat. v., where the vinum quod sucida nolit Lana pah\ 
the wine used for poultices, as posca was, turned the 
drinker into a maniac = de conviva Corybanta videbis : and 

^ In the passage in the Miles poscam Diabolus is full of intentional hiatus, 
is corrupted to postquam in B. owing to the slow pronunciation of a 

^ I do not ssiy poscas. This bond of person reading out. 
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remembering this passage I am not at all sure that the 
true interpretation of the passage in the Miles is not 
simply 'some are dead drunk (as Sceledrus was, fast 
asleep), others are boozing.' With the phrase malam vim 
dare poscae, com-pdive funus /acere prandio above: Horace's 
nihilum nocuere lagenis, 

Cistellariay 4. i. 16. 

Non ecastore ais a memoro. 

So Ussing cites the MSS., and this clearly points to 
falsa memoro^ f and e^ i and /, being confounded times 
without number in Plautine MSS., not to cassa memoray the 
emendation of Camerarius, generally accepted. 

Casinay 2, 5. 5. 

r 

Quid tu me vera libertate territas ? 

uera B E, hera I, verOy Camerarius; but uera was 
certainly in the archetype. Read sera libertate. How liber* 
tale by itself can mean libertate neganda I do not see. We 
can easily imagine Cleostrata threatening Olympio, *it 
will be late before you get your freedom.' [Cf. Libertas 
quae sera tamen respexit inertem.] 



ViRGiLiANA. Aen. 4. 371. 

Quae quibus anteferam ? iam iam nee maxima Juno 
Nee Satumius haec oculis pater aspicit aequis. 

I wish to propose a new interpretation of quae quibus 
anteferaniy namely, * Before whom can I lay these things ? 
It is no use my appealing to Juno or Jupiter.' The only 
thing that is an obstacle to this view is, of course, the con- 
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struction of anteferam^ in this sense, with a dative; but 
there is nothing impossible in such a construction ; ante- 
ponere takes a dative in the sense of placing before, and 
anteferre might take a dative in the sense of bearing and 
laying before. Had Virgil been writing prose he would 
have written Quae ad quos deferam f * To whom can I 
complain of this r ' Dido cannot find sympathy anywhere. 
Even heaven is unkind. So Antigone, helpless and for- 
lorn, exclaims : tI \pfi /ic rfiv Sv<mivov €c Ocowc tri fiXiweiv; 
tIv aviav (rvfAfAaxutv; SO lolaus, in the Heta^ltdaCy iroc 
rpi\p6fAi<r0a ; rtq yap aariirrog Oswv; 

lb, 4. 436. 

Extremam banc ore veniam, miserere sororis 
Quam mihi cum dederis cumulatam morte remittam. 

As I do not understand this celebrated passage with 
any reading or interpretation yet proposed, perhaps I may 
be pardoned for suggesting, though with doubt and diffi- 
dence, which will probably be felt in a higher degree by 
my readers (if I have any), a conjectural emendation. 
Although the better MSS. give dederit and cumulatam or 
cumulata^ yet Servius held the best reading was dederis 
cumulatumy and it is on this reading I found my conjecture. 
I propose : — 

Quam mihi cum dederis, ululatum morte remittam. 

*This is the last favour I shall ever ask (says Dido): 
give it to me, and I will excuse your raising the dirge at my 
death' (which is usually the last favour). Possibly Virgil's 
amanuensis accidentally omitted an ul in ululatum : and 
then Varius and Tucca, finding the truncated ulatum^ 
completed the word to the best of their ability. Remitto 
never means *to pay back': on the other hand, one of its 
most technical uses is * to excuse,' * to remit.' The senti- 
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ment is like that of Horace : absint inani funere naeniae : 
— sepulcro mitte supervacuos honor es. Ululahis, at death, was 
the duty of the women : when Dido had stabbed herself to 
death, the house resounded /^^^W^^? ululatUy Anna taking a 
leading part, as became her propinquity, as Juvenal tells 
us would have been the duty of Cassandra and Polyxena, 
had their sire, Priam, died before the Trojan war. Although 
I think in may easily have fallen out after w, yet morte 
simply may stand for * at my death.' 



HORATIANUM. Carm. I. 12. 15, seqq, 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso 

Nee viget quicquam simile aut secundum : 

Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores. 
Proeliis audax, neque te silebo 
Liber, et saevis inimica virgo 
Beluis et te metuende carta 

Phoebe sagitta. 

It is very strange that Bacchus's prowess in war is 
celebrated as the god*s prominent characteristic. Stranger 
still if, removing the stop after honores^ we place it after 
audax^ and make Pallas the warlike divinity. Strange 
also, that on either of these suppositions Mars, the father 
of the Roman race, is left unnoticed. The fact is, in my 
opinion, that proeliis audax is Mars. The construction is 
either a strong airo jcotvou {neque te) proeliis audax^ neqtce te^ 
Liber silebo (Horace is fond of this figure), or else the ex- 
pression proeliis audax is to be explained, as addresses to 
the gods often are, as a pregnant expression resting on an 
ellipse : god of battles (/ mention thy name) nor, etc. This 
form of address is indeed usually followed, in Greek by yap, 
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in Latin by nam^ or some such word ; as, for instance, such 
invocations as 'Ax^^ct^'ov Bvyanp <tv yap iv oaiq if on wayaiQ to 
Aiog /Spl^oc eXa/3€c : ^nd Alma Venus (I address thee) per 
te quoniam genus omne animantum Concipitur visitque 
exortum lumina solis. But it is not necessary here, where 
Horace rushes alongy/er^ur^ though not numeris lege soltUts^ 
from one divinity to another, and the mere mention of the 
gx>d's name is sufficient. 

A. PALMER. 

April, 1888. 
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MR. ARCHER-HIND'S * TIM-«US/ ' 

MR. ARCHER-HIND'S TimcBus is a most valuable 
help to the understanding" of the philosophy of 
Plato. It consists of the text, an excellent and most read- 
able translation, with an introduction and notes mainly 
metaphysical. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Archer-Hind's view of the 
TinuBus is, that that dialogue furnishes us with the master- 
key which alone enables us to enter into Plato's secret 
chambers ; that the Ttmceus^ and the TtnuBus alone, enables 
us to recognize Platonism as a complete and coherent 
scheme of Monistic Idealism, p. 2, and that, as Plato's 
system is distinctly a form of Pantheism, any attempt to 
separate therein the creator from the creation, except 
logically, must end in confusion and contradiction, (p. 40.) 

The student of metaphysics is strongly advised to read 
Mr. Archer-Hind's book in connexion with Professor 
Jackson's papers on Plato's Theory of Ideas in the Journal 
of Philology^ vols, x.-xv., which I hope will be republished 
in a separate form. They are a great boon to the student 
of Plato, and the student of Plato and the student of 
Philosophy are, in my opinion, convertible. Dr. Jack- 
son's view — that in Plato's dialogue are to be found two 
well-defined phases of thought — ^has been adopted by 
Mr. Archer-Hind. * Plato, in his later years,' says Dr. 
Jackson, * regarded the universe as the eternal immu- 
table thought of One infinite mind, this eternal im- 
mutable thought being localised in shifting space as 
the sensations of a plurality of finite minds/ [J. P., 
vol. XV., p. 288.) With this proposition I agree in a 

^ London: Macmillan & Co* 
VOL. vi. Y 
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certain sense, reserving the point as to * later years,' and 
it is pleasanter in the first instance to dwell on points of 
agreement. In philosophy, as in other things, union is 
better than separation. Besides, as the diflFerence will 
eventuate from the agreement, points of agreement for 
every reason ought to come first. 

Mr. Archer-Hind's method of studying Platonism is 
the true one. No single dialogue contains Platonism 
whole, nor do all of them together, and yet we possess 
all Plato's dialogues, as, to suppose a missing dialogue, 
714^ Philosopher is to mistake in prima digestione Plato's 
Philosophy as well as Plato's creed. * Plato never,* says 
Mr. Archer-Hind, * wrote a handbook of his own philo- 
sophy, nor will he do our thinking for us ; he loves best to 
make us construct the edifice for ourselves from the 
materials with which he supplies us. And this we can 
only do by careful combination of his statements on the 
subject in hand, spread, it may be, over several dialogxies, 
and, by sober interpretation of his figurative language, 
availing ourselves at the same time of whatever light we 
may be able to derive from ancient expositors of Plato, 
and chiefly from Aristotle.* (pp. 50-51.) This is, with 
the reasons for it, plainly stated in one of Plato's letters. 
The letters are considered genuine by critics of such 
opposite views as Grote and Cobet : but, be they written 
by whom they may, the reasons are weighty, especially at 
this very hour of this Golden Age of Cram. 

ovKovv f/AcJi y€ W€pi avra>v hm, avyypafi/Aa ovSk /nyTrorc yhnfrtu' prjroy 
yhp ovSafjJos cortv, <Ls dXAa fiaOi^fiara, ^iAA' cic ^oAA^s trwovo'Cas ytyvo- 
{jLhrq^ ir€pi to irpdcfyua. avro koX tov av^rjv i(cu^vrfSf oTov obro irvpos 
irrfBrja-avTOi i(a<f>0€V ^ws, iv tq ^x5 y^ofJL€vov avro lavro t^Stj rpi^€i,. — 
Epist. III. 341 cd. 
Again, 

cvi h\ X6ytf Tov firj ivyytvrj tow irpdy/iaTOi out* Slv €Vfia$ia iroi^cic 
wore ovre p-vi^firj, — Id, 344a. 
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But there is a deeper reason ; in Plato's system, God alone 
has complete knowledge ; and His friends — i. e. philoso- 
phers — know more or less, according to their lights, that 
is in proportion as they can unsee the sensible, or see that 
their material surroundings have merely a momentary and 
fleeting semblance of that reality, to suggest which is 

their final cause. 

Alias Verganliche 

1st nur ein Gleichniss 

is not merely, as Mr. A.-Hind suggests, the motto of the 
TinuBuSy but of Platonism. The Ideal World is change- 
less, but the way we view it is owing to our organism, 
manifold varying not merely from individual to individual, 
but from sense to sense, the eye being the best equipped 
for the quest of all our organs. Hence, then, each dia* 
logue is strictly dominated by the purpose or purposes in 
hand, and is in fact * a comer ' of Platonism spied through 
a logical point ; but we must bring our own glasses and 
adjust them to our medium. Or, if it be preferred, each 
dialogue is an anticleptic exercise in Metaphysics, if the 
spirit of Plato will allow a metaphor from the wopv^ta of 
the educationism of to-day. 

This being so, the next point follows : each dialogue being 
dominated by its own special purpose, difference ceases to 
be contradiction — the stronghold of Grote and his followers. 
That this is so has been in many cases pointed out by 
Mr. Archer-Hind. But if this is so, why not apply the same 
principle to Dr. Jackson's view that Plato had two theories 
of ideas, an earlier and a later ? Why oppose the Tinueus 
to the Republic ? A moralist might treat the human body 
in a different way to the physiologist, though the physio- 
logist and moralist might agree on all points, or be one 
and the same person. England is not France, though 
there is room on the map for both. * Plato,' says Mr. Archer- 
Hind, * always confines himself to the limit of the subject in 

Y2 
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hand. He is like a good general, who does not call upon 
his reserves till they are wanted/ p. 171, note 5 — a most 
remarkable instance where the precise statement in 48^ is 
contrasted with 28a, rore /ulv yap Svo ccSii SitikofneOay vvv Si 
rplrov aXXo yivog Vfuv 8»jXci>rfov. Ta /uiv yap Svo iKavct ^v iirl 
Toic ifunrpotrOkv \(\Ou(nvy ic. r. X. — Tim. 48^. Here the pre- 
mier word tlSog is made yield to the all-gripping dialectic, 
and Mr. Archer-Hind's book is simply invaluable in point- 
ing out how the two passages cohere, koXoic icai UXaTwvl" 
icwc> Ka\ p,fi /3aifcoXoxwc Ka\ firi TlfpiTraTriTlKU)^. The harmony 
of the Dialogues will be discussed anon. 

If any of the academics who dissected the pumpkin 
stumbled over such easy airoptai as the psychology of the 
TimcBUS contrasted with that of the Republic^ or, as the 
two souls of the LawSy it is not wonderful that they were 
puzzled by Plato's transcendental lecture on the Good. 
And we know from Aristotle that the majority of Plato's 
hearers were disappointed by his discourse on the Good, 
as the lecturer dwelt on Numbers, Geometry, Astronomy, 
and the Oneness of the Good. Why this abstractness ? 

There are two modes of treating the contents of con- 
sciousness — the order of time and the order of thought. 
Thus, we hear a knock, and afterwards a man comes in. 
In the other order, the man comes to the door before he 
knocks and before we see him. In philosophy, as the 
analysis of complete consciousness, the last is the more 
important order, and Plato's lectures dealt with philosophy. 
And Aristotle tells us that Plato used the terms before and 
after in relation to the order ^uaet, that is in the real or 
objective order, as opposed to the order in which they 
reach us, Metaph. A xi. We may term the first, with 
Mr. Archer-Hind, the logical order, if we like, only that 
logic in English savours much of the subjective. 

We are told also by Aristotle that certain persons com- 
pared the TinuBus to a geometrical diagram. According' 
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to Plato, the diagram was a figure presented to the senses 
which assisted us in approximating to the purely intel- 
ligible. The circle on the board was really not a true 
circle, but it helped us in our dealings with the true circle. 
Hence, if the Timceus be a metaphysical diagram, it will 
picture to our imagination the logical relation of pure 
concepts, and Simpliciu3 identifies the * certain persons ' 
of Aristotle with Speusippus and Xenocrates, the two 
Scholarchs who immediately succeeded Plato. In our 
own literature, the Fairy Queen is, on the avowal of the 
author, a Siaypafifia of Aristotle's Twelve Virtues. 

The TimcBus thus is a SiaypafijULa for the logical explana- 
tion of what we call Creation. Anyone who takes up Genesis 
will see the order of the development. In the beginning, 
God created, and there was morning and evening the first 
day. The Demiurge in the TinuBUS compounds the ele- 
ments, and proceeds to construct the soul, of the world 
out of proportional data. The Greek metaphor is taken 
from the mixing of wine and water in definite proportions 
for a symposion. So far the earlier academics, Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates, are justified in treating the Tinueus 
as a Siaypofjiiia, What we have then to do is to translate 
the order of Creation into the order of Thought. Xeno- 
crates, the most thorough of the disciples of Plato, gave 
an account of the ylvtm^ of the Ideas, as it would have 
been if the Ideas admitted of ylvt<riQ. In a word, yiviaig 
deals with the Vorstellung^ while the order in logic deals 
with the Begriff, 

The absolute God is rayadov ; his form in Aristotelian 
language is to tvy while to ayadov is the matter. In cases 
like these Latin is misleading, but English is ludicrous. 
Imagine a treatise of Algebra alluding to the x as the 
beginning and end of all calculation. But Plato, taking 
Mathematics as the type of our highest knowledge, touch- 
ing on the one side sensible images — the diagram — and 
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on the other the intelligible concept, described the intel- 
ligible world in the language of quantity based on ro tw. 
Hence the intellectual aspect of Deity is unity -rh Iv. 

But as the absolute God is definite as ro tv, the 
immediate contre-caup is to iwapovy i. e. absolutely un- 
quantified indefiniteness. As indefiniteness per se is not 
an object to thought, it may be construed to thought with 
reference to ro tv and to quantity as it drifts to the two 
ultima of mass, as the indefinitely big and the indefinitely 
little — in our abstract language, indefinite addibility, and 
indefinite divisibility — a two-fold notion, like the numera- 
tor and denominator of the fraction, each implying the 
other. But each quantum has a kind of unity ; and so 
the indefinite — rh nupov— in reference to unity, but not 
actually unified, is ii a6QiaTOQ Suag. Next, the dyad in 
actual relation to the one yields three notions, the t6 Iv, to 
fitya^ and to fiUpov ; and the relation being fully completed, 
we have four notions, to fi(ya with its to fv, and to fiUpov 
with its TO £ V. Or, to put it in another way — to aireipov 
is divisible, which yields fhree notions, divisor and 
dividend not actually divided ; but having regard to 
division and to ro aireipov actually divided, we find the 
dividend divided as two moieties, and so four notions. 
In Greek it is obvious : — to SvaZov ; to SvaaTov ; to SvaZ6' 
fievov ; T(o SeSvafTfiivu). This, in the langfuage of quantity, 
gives the eidetic Numbers of Plato, the absolute TayaOov 
having passed through to ev into the attitude of relativity 
before, as Hegel says, the creation of a single finite spirit. 
In scholastic language, it is Creation a parte ret. In the 
language of dimension, it is a geometrical solid, a solid of 
three dimensions considered, like a schema of Kant, as 
an object of the intelligence, but not to be depicted to 
fancy or sense, either as the block of granite or the 
figure on a black-board. If this is so, we can see why the 
Platonists represented their God as the Eternal Geometer, 
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in the strictest sense of the word. Aristotle, it may be 
remarked, expressly asserts the harmony of the TtnuBUS 
with the lectures of Plato with regard to the avro^Jiov — 
the intelligible schema of the sensible universe, de Anima 
I. ii. 7. If this is so, the TinuBUSy in its account of creation, 
agrees with the position of Mathematics in the Sixth Re^ 
ptiblic. Aristotle never wavers in his account of the place 
Plato gave to Mathematics. 

The Decad — or sum of the Monads of the One, the 
Dyad, the Triad, and the Tetrad — is thus the schema of 
the creation, whether considered as objects to us or as the 
mind in us which cognises them, the cognitive power 
varying from its culmination in the friend of God, the 
philosopher, down to the faintest gleam of sentient ani- 
malism. Of course Darwinism proceeds up from the lowest 
to the highest, but the myth in the Poliiicus shows beyond 
doubt that Plato saw that the road up and down was one 
and the same; while in the Republic^ the purport of which 
is ethical and dominated by the Good, the development is 
proportioned to moral excellence. 

The notices of Plato by Aristotle ought to be studied 
with the utmost attention, all the more so as Aristotle is 
not a metaphysician in the sense that Plato is. But this 
renders his testimony all the better, like that of the 
Phoenician describing the sun below the line. Aristotle, 
in de Anima i., 2, 7, says that Plato made the avrh to X,^ov 

V^ airrijg ri^c tov evoc iSiaQ Koi tov irpcorov firiKOUQ Koi nXarovQ 
Koi /3a0ouc» Ta S* aXXa ofioioTpoTrwg, Now airb to Z<i^ov is the 
sensible cosmos, and ra aXXa its contents : the moments 
are Point, Line, Surface, Solid; and in A.l. 7, Plato, he 
tells us, used to call ri {rriyfiri apxii 7pa/u/u^c* Now apxtj^ as 
the reader of the PhcBdrus knew, is not an empirical 
antecedent ; it must be something both ultimate and per- 
manent. Hence the ultimate and permanent oriy/ui? must 
clearly be to %v in its first relation to to anupov. And this 
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view is confirmed by the statements of Aristotle, Pkys. I. 
vi. 6, rcWc referring to Plato, and of Xenocrates fir. i., 
Mullach^ vol. nL We must always bear in mind, that the 
One, the Two, the Three, and the Four are not mere 
symbols, but are the intelligible schemata of the Good : 
the Good containing not merely purpose, but Beauty, that 
is, the supreme object of all the emotional and aesthetic 
acting faculties, in sympathy with the active framework of 
thought. To sum up : — The absolute God is rayaOov and ro 
%v ; rhr^cHhv and to %v passing into an attitude of relativity 
are apiOfioX on the side of the absolute, and on the side 
of completed relativity are ISlai, while completed relativity 
involves as a condition ^x^» which, regarding liia objec- 
tively, is XSyog^ and regarding ISia subjectively, is aiaOiiaiQ. 

Hence ^x^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ <^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^» ^"^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^y ^^^ 
is the avro^c^ov, though, of course, we may by abstraction 

speak of fractions of the ahroZti^ov as iSlac or aSif. The ideas 
are products, as Aristotle says, of the factors in the Pla- 
tonic sense to %v and r& avrupov, while the Numbers are the 
Idea formulated according to the progfression of its logical 
moments. The One bisects to arreipovy and the bisection 
quantifies each section. Creation is differentiation. 

How many Ideas are there ? In one sense, one only ; 
the airoCyoi;— God in relativity. Of this the parts coexist, 
and hence their relations, though logically subsequent to 
the relatay coexist of necessity. As in Clarke's argument, 
things exist, and therefore their relations exist. The pecu- 
liarity of Professor Jackson, who is followed by Mr. Archer- 
Hind, is the view that Plato, in his maturer years, held 
that there were no ideas of Relations or of artificial things 
like the bed of the Tenth Republic^ of Negations, and of 
things that perish. The passages cited in support of this 
from Aristotle are — [a) Kara tz yap rohg Xoyovg tovq Ik Tutv 
iwifTTiifAwVy (cSi) iarat iravrwv 8<tu)v iTTttrrrifxai ilaiy koI Kara to cm 
inX ir6X\u)v Ka) rwv awoipaaiufv* icara Sc to voelv re ^0apli;roc, 
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rCiv (ftOapnov' f^avraopta yap ri tovtwv iariv. "En ii ol axpi' 
fiiararoi rwv Xoyiaiv, o! filv riuv irpog ri iroioi/o'iv li(ag S}v ov 
^afilv tlvai yivoQ koO' avro ol Si rov rptrov avOpwwov Xc^of/crci;. 
A 990 b 12 ; [d) Kotroi rCtv ilSufV 6vT(a)Vf S/ucoc ov ylyvvrax ra 
fitTl)(ovTay av iifj y to Kivii<rov. Kal iroXXa ytyverai^ irepa^ olov 
ocicfa, ical SaicrvXiogy wv ov ^a/uev tiSri tlvai. 991 3 6. In the 
first passage Aristotle explains himself — there can be no 
yivog Koti* avrb of tc5v irp6g ri. In the order of logic, rela- 
tion is subsequent to the relala of which it is the outcome ; 
but the relation is as real as its relaia^ while the relata last, 
and in the avro^c^ov all relata are eternal. In the Phaedo^ 
the object of which is to prove the eternity of thought, 
relations are ideas, that is, the first glimpse of the idea we 
catch is that of relation, and so of the fingers in the 
Republic, The Republic deals with things in subordination 
to rayaOov, and SO there is an idea of aiccvacrra, of useful 
articles like a bed. Of course the bed is not yivog Koff avro, 
but its ideal unity consists in its utility and beauty. 
Negations, as shown in the Sophistes^ are subsequent, and 
so not yiv^ Koff aifTOy but to fifj &v is real, and therefore 
has an lS(a. All ri firi ovra are present to the divine mind, 
as everything is what it is, and not another thing. In the 
PhilebuSy the relation of pleasure to rayoffov is discussed ; 
but as pleasure is of to airtipov^ to vripag and to ajrupov are 
dwelt on to the exclusion of other details. In fact Plato is 
the Kant, as well as the Hegel, of ancient thought : he 
does for the object what Kant does for the subject : to 
think requires categories, &c., says Kant; to think re- 
quires ideas, says Plato ; both stand and fall by the same 
test : a postage stamp without categories would refute 
Kant; two sticks without an idea would refute Plato, and 
so of the hair, mud and filth of the Parmenides. All are 
parts of the ovro^c^oi; ; each has its own idea, or ideas, 
fractions, fiopia, of the one whole. 

How many Numbers are there r Strictly speaking, the 
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first numbers are the Three and the Four, as the One and 
the Dyad are not Numbers in the Greek sense. Number — 
apiOfAOi — or system of Monads, is plural. The one is not 
Number, but apxn apiOfiov ; the a6pt<rTog Svac is not Number, 
for it is out of all relation to ro tv ; but as the Three and 
the Four presuppose as postulates of their completed form 
ro tv and the aopiaro^ Svag^ we get ten Monads. A parte rei^ 
there is no Number after the Four, as the Tetrad completes 
the avro^((»ov, or God in relativity. But as all the relations 
of these First Numbers, though logically subsequent to the 
Three and the Four, are modes of these First Nimibers, all 
the relations of numbers are equally eternal. In modem 
language, God in relativity is quality differentiated by 
quantity. 

As to the creative power delegated by the Demiurge to 
the Qhoi 9eJ>v, Tim. 41^, it amounts to this in the logical 
order that the two relata raurov and Oartpov are opposite 
but in relation ; but ravrov has the primacy according to 
the same order, difference being based on specific identity : 
e. g. a is not 3, because a is a^ while 6 is 6. This being so, 
every relation between the two relata, rairov and Oarcpov, 
must consist of more or less reference to either relatum, or 
to put it in coarser language, every relation between the 
spiritual and the material must be more or less spiritual and 
more or less material, according to the point on which the 
relation hinges. But, as in the logical diagram of crea- 
tion, the process is from ravrov to Oarepov; and, as Tavrov 
has the primacy, creation or differentiation must be stated 
as a process of deterioration. The second mixture is {Tim. 
41a) * seconds and thirds' as to pureness. That is, the flcoi 
Oeutv are the ISiai in relation to us : we see sensible par- 
ticulars like philosophers in relation to ideas ; that is the 
second destilment ; or we view them like common sense 
people or materialists or sensualists, as complete and 
separate realities, that is the third mixture. The Otoe 
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Otdv are the liiai which are logically subsequent to the 
moments of the Numbers ; they are 9to\ because they are 
eternal ; and they are 0eJ>y because they are the outcome of 
the eternals. Mr. Archer-Hind, note i8, pp. 157-8, objects to 
the plural 9iQtv as without propriety or meaning if applied 
to the Demiurges ; but the avroZuiovy or God in relativity, 
is both one and plural, and is plural for the purposes of 
differentiation or creation with which the TinuBus deals. 

Mr. Archer-Hind has not applied to his materials the 
all potent criterion preserved by Aristotle, when he says, 
^ Ideas can no more exist without particulars, than particu- 
lars can exist without the ideas,' p. 34 ; and again, * I must 
guard against being supposed to mean that the pluralised 
thought is more real than the primal unity : only that the ex- 
istence of both is essential to the reality of either,' note^ p. 40. 
Now if we take the order in time, nothing has any reality; 
there is only the fleeting impression of the instant like the 
snow-flake on the river. But in the order ^vaei, ra woWa 
presuppose to iv and not vice versa^ the yivem^ presupposes 
ovcrfa, and not vice versa : see Met. A xi. ra Si Kara i^vaiv 
[Trp6Tepa koi varepa XeykTui] Saa ivSlxerai ilvai avev aWutv 
Ueiva Sa avtv eKetviov fifi. This is the principle used by 
M. Cousin in his criticism of Locke, a work of great merit 
in one way : it accustomed its reader to the logical order 
of ideas. 

In the Republic^ v. ^'jtcd, Plato states expressly that 
the particulars are not auro, nor ahro the particulars. In 
the same way, yheaig is not ouaia, nor oiaia yivhoiq. This 
is clear from the proof in the Phcedrus^apxn is not yivBm^. 
But applying Aristotle's canon, yivemg involves apxn^ hut 
apxfi does not involve yheaig. Where there is yivtaiQ there 
must be apx»?> but where there is apxh there need not be 
yivtaiQ. Or, in modern language, the relative implies the 
absolute, but the absolute does not imply the relative. 
To use Mill's apt illustration, God may be only known as 
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feeding the ravens, but this does not imply that He only 
exists that the ravens may be fed. Hence, I cannot accept 
Mr. Archer-Hind's view, that Plato is a Pantheist. 

There is another reason : if contingency be necessary, 
then contingency becomes necessity, or, in the language of 
the TtmcBuSy rahrov becomes Oarepov, Q. A. E. So Plato 
disposes of Protagoras: if everything be relative, then there 
must be something which is not relative, viz. the law that 
everything is relative ; or to put it in Hegel's language, 
the necessity of externality, which is exactly Plato's dinpovj 
is external ; the necessity of rahrov is internal. If Banpov 
had internal necessity, it would, eo tpso, be rairov. Plato's 
Idealism involves negation, as in the Sophistes and 
Parmenides^ and the negation will always prevent Ideal- 
ism from merging in Pantheism, and the same negation is 
the bulwark of individuality. 

Mr. Archer-Hind justly regards space as subjective, 
and so likewise time ; they are secondary aspects of Bark- 
povf pp. 44-46, and no^e 9, pp. 182-184. 

In justice to myself, I cannot refrain from pointing out 
that I maintained the subjectivity of the Platonic space in 
an essay published in 1866.* In that essay the points the 
writer sought to establish were two : * The first is, that the 
Idea and Platonism are identical; that the Idea, conse- 
quently, cannot be removed from the organic whole of 
Plato's Philosophy without the total destruction of the 
system. The second is, that Plato rejects the existence of 
matter, as an objective tertium qutdy between the psychic 
principle and the Idea. The second proposition is strictly 
a consequence of the first ; but its prominence in modern 
speculation may, perhaps, justify its separate position,' 

^ The Platonic Idea^ by Thomas at-Law : University Press. Longmans. 
Maguire, A. M., of Trinity College, London, 1866. 
Dublin, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
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p. VI. As part of the general plan, the following account 
was given of the TimcBUs^ : — 

* Aristotle points out a discrepancy between the Tt'maus and 
the lectures of Plato. The lectures of Plato appear to have been 
a systematic course, which he was in the habit of delivering. Some 
of them, at least, were of a highly abstruse and technical character. 
Various editions were published by several of Plato's most distin- 
guished pupils, Aristotle amongst the rest. Leaving out of count 
Aristotle's lofty personal character, it is obvious that any misstate- 
ments would have been made in the face of numerous fellow-pupils 
and rival editors. But anyone really acquainted with Aristotle's 
works sees that it is almost an insult to his memory, to declare 
him incapable of misrepresentation, Aristotle's testimony, there- 
fore, may be admitted without scruple. 

* The discrepancy between the lectures and the Timaus is, that 
in the former the vehicle of Participation was said to be The 
Indefinite — The Great, and The Small; while in the TtmcBus 
that function is assigned to space. The fact of prima facie dis- 
crepancy may be admitted at once. It may be remarked, also, 
that Aristotle, here as elsewhere, specially contrasts the Timaus 
with the general body of Platonic doctrine. The Timaus, conse- 
quently, is the only witness on Aristotle's side. But, as the 
subjectivity of extension is a vital point in the views advocated 
in this Essay, it remains to be considered whether the discrepancy 
is ultimate or not. 

' We must remember the historical position of Plato's philosophy. 
Plato was an eclectic. His object was to elaborate a system of 
ethics by an amalgamation of the current forms of speculation. 
He wished to reconcile the absolute unity of Parmenides with the 
relativity of Heraclitus. The medium of reconciliation was the 
Numbers of Pythagoras. 

'The various constituents of Platonism are represented in the 

^ As Prof. Zeller has pointed out, I to space rptrov oZ y4pos ; in that case 

made a strange mistake with regard to cTycu should be Iv or l^rt. It does not, 

rh 9h fiW ^9 yg fi^Tc wov icar* ovpwhv however, affect the view of the subjec- 

ov8iy f Twu, Tim. 52*. T^ 84 I referred tivity of space. 
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Dialogues by a dramatic contrivance, which has perhaps a nucleus 
of historical truth. The negative or critical side in ethical 
argument is generally conducted by Socrates, while the construc- 
tive part is intrusted to a disciple of a kindred school. But the 
critical side of speculation is not always negative in its results. 
The refutation of extreme sensualism necessitates the position of 
something supersensuous; and ethical problems do not of necessity 
sound the depths of the metaphysical gulf. Justice and Prudence, 
Temperance and Fortitude, Pleasure and Pain, are far more tangible 
objects than Existence and Unity. Besides, the purely ethical 
problems are comparatively few in number, when contrasted with 
the infinite varieties of metaphysical construction. At all events, 
the credit of the Platonic Socrates as an ethical exp>ositor is not 
involved in any metaphysical position, save the affirmation of some- 
thing at once supersensuous and objective, and his reputation is 
thereby saved whole. As a further instance of the same contriv- 
ance, the delineation of the spiritual world is left to an Eleatic, 
because Plato adopted as the foundation of his system The One of 
Parmenides, who is always spoken of with profound respect. But, 
as the Numbers of Pythagoras were employed by Plato to connect 
the intelligible One with the sensible Many, the exposition of the 
relation between the two elements is with great propriety put into 
the mouth of the Pythagorean Timaeus. We have seen that it is 
one of the first principles of Platonism that elements in and during 
their composition may be found unaltered ; and this notion Plato, 
with his usual artistic skill, has embodied in the roles of his various 
characters. The Timaus of the Dialogue, accordingly, must be 
held to convey Plato's own opinions in Pythagorean language. 
Certain differences, however, between the Numbers of Pythagoras 
and the Idea of Plato must be kept in view, if we wish to render 
the sermon of Timaus into its genuine Platonic equivalents. But, 
as the complexion of the Timaus is highly mythical, Plato's con- 
ception of a myth requires some attention. Like everything in 
Plato, his conception of the myth is sharp and clear, and is the 
rigorous result of his peculiar opinions. 

' It may be recollected that, according to Plato, every complex 
verbal symbol had its mental counterpart. A myth, consequently, 
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is the duplicate of a mental state, and that state may be described 
somewhat as follows : — 

' Objectively, there is either existence, or there is not; objectively, 
there can be no compromise between the presence and the absence 
of reality. Subjectively, it is quite another thing. The judgment 
of the mind may, with reference to reality, be either true or false. 
Relatively to the object of knowledge, the cognitive principle may 
exist in three possible conditions. In the first, it is in full posses- 
sion of objective reality — neither subject nor object exercising any 
mutual alternative influence. The direct antithesis of this is, when 
the cognitive principle is wholly wrapped up in the contemplation 
of one of its own creations, which it mistakes for objectivity. In 
the former state, the object is wholly objective; in the latter, 
wholly subjective. But between these two extremes a mean state 
is possible. The object of cognition may be partly objective, and 
partly subjective. We may discern substantial reality looming 
through the haze. To see the objective, as it is in its entirety, is 
(according to Plato), for reasons which we shall see, denied to man 
in his present state. To mistake the subjective modification for 
the objective reality is the error of the majority of the sons of men. 
To be convinced that the subjective modification is not the objec- 
tive reality is the mean state of the Philosopher — ^the searcher for 
truth. The first state is the beatific condition of the perfect soul, 
and is termed by Plato divine. The second is compared by Plato 
to a dream, in which all sense of the outer world is lost. The inters 
mediate condition is denoted by that term which signifies the state 
between sleep and waking, in which there is a slight sense of ex- 
ternal things. 

' Now, language is the reflex of thought ; and thought, in Plato's 
opinion, is perpetually disturbed by the interruptions of the senses. 
Hence, the Philosopher, in endeavouring to describe his day- 
dreams, must employ the language of what may be termed the 
coma of the noetic faculty. In other words, he is obliged to 
describe that which is wholly nontemporal and unextended in 
phraseology modelled on a basis of Time and Space. 

' All sensation, according to Plato, is particular ; there is no 
abstract sensation ; every sensation must be a specific affection of 
a special organ. It must be, for example, colour; and colour most 
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be green or blue, &c. The mimetic artist is, consequently, con- 
fined to particulars ; sculptors and painters, more so, and poets 
less. The locks of the Phidian Zeus must have lain in some parti- 
cular curves on the immortal brow. The artist in words has greater 
freedom. No sculptor could embody the wrathful God descending 
Ol3rmpus in the gloom of outraged deity, nor communicate the awe 
breathed by the mere instruments of the coming vengeance, even 
before the deathless arm was exerted in destruction. No painter 
could set forth Achilles, as he shone in the heaven-sent glory on 
the brink of the bloody trench. And, though one man has by 
words done both, yet the conceptions actually employed are strictly 
sensuous details, which leave much to the imagination of the 
reader. The subjects, besides, are in reality sensuous. But in 
depicting what is wholly supersensuous in the colours of sense, we 
must have recourse either to extreme generality, and consequent 
faintness ; or we may fill in the spiritual outlines with a profusion 
of details, which will show at once that the picture is meant to be 
symbolical. Plato has adopted the latter course; he elaborates 
his spiritual cartoons with almost wearisome minuteness. But, 
whatever may be thought of their merit as works of art, their 
significance as sensuous embodiments of spiritual reality is pretty 
evident. And nothing can well be harder than to turn Plato's 
precaution against misconception into an argument against his 
philosophical consistency. The spiritual world can only be de- 
picted to the imagination in the special colours of sense, and the 
speciality of the colouring Plato has pushed to an extreme. Bearing 
this in mind, a Platonic myth may be defined to be a description 
of supersensuous reality in the concrete language of the sensuous 
impression. To use the Platonic metaphor, a myth is an account 
of the purely spiritual state of waking in the imagery of dreams, 
when the higher faculty is in total abeyance. In a word, the 
Platonic myth is parabolic, and not argumentative ; and the myth 
differs from the parable only in the minute precision with which 
the smallest details are analogues of the unseen. 

*The mythical setting of the Timmus is to the following effect: — 
The Demiurge, or architectonic God, puts together the universe by 
joining three elements, viz : — the Noetic, the Sensible, and Space. 
These elements existed prior to the work of the Demiurge. The 
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motive of the Architect was His own goodness, which He wished 
to impart to other intelligences. In pursuance of this end, and to 
give inferior beings an analogue or symbol of His own imperturbed 
eternity, the Demiurge contrived the celestial phenomena, in order 
that they might suggest the notion time. And, having committed 
the lower offices of elaboration to the mundane gods, the Architect 
rested from His work. 

*The differences between the Pythagorean Number and the 
Platonic Idea must be now adverted to. The numbers of Pytha- 
goras were the parts which made up the sensible extended universe, 
and the universe was surrounded by infinite space. The numbers 
possessed extension, and bore somewhat the same relation to the 
Platonic Idea, that the modern conception of a force bears to its 
formula. The Number connoted extension. The Number was a 
mode of extension, while the Idea was pure intelligible essence, 
which existed aloof from any sensuous relation, even local position. 
This distinction being premised, the TtmtBus reads somewhat as 
follows : — 

'The motive of perfect and autonomous unity is goodness — the 
ultimate ethical aspect of personality. But the Perfect Personality 
is not a nebulous benevolence, which radiates its blessings indiscri- 
minately on every side. Supreme Intelligence is its organon ; and 
its work — the act of Divine Volition — shapes itself in harmony with 
Supreme Intelligence. But intelligence, though desirable on its 
own account — as an end — is also desirable as a step to something 
further — as a means. Intelligence, therefore, qua means, is, in the 
order of thought, subsequent to perfection, which is exclusively an 
end. Now, the law of intelligence — the numerical index of the 
Idea — the numerator of the fraction — though logically subsequent 
to perfection, yet, qua bare possibility, is prior to the undetermined 
activity, for the limitation of which it lays down the formula. An 
act of Divine volition is the means which brings the two extremes 
— Divine differentiating Intelligence, and Divine undifferentiated 
Substance — into harmony, and that harmony is the Idea. But, 
though the means of combination is subsequent in the order of 
thought to the things combined, the means is a sine qua non. The 
Divine Efficient Will is the means of the combination of the Divine 
elements, and the Demiurge of the Tmoeus is that Will personified. 

VOL. VI. Z 
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The Demiurge — the architectonic God — is properly described, in 
the imagery of sense, as building the universe out of pre-existing 
elements, because the act of Divine personality is logically subse- 
quent to its logical prerequisites — the intelligible or noetic formula, 
and the unexerted personal force. The Demiurge is, consequently. 
Perfect Personality, apprehended in its Epiphany. The Demiurge 
is, therefore, distinct from the Good, the super-essential and 
absolute God. In other words, the Demiurge is an anthropomor- 
phic conception of the Deity, in the act of submitting Himself to 
relation. And the Demiurge is said with strict dramatic propriety 
to build upon infinite space the fabric of the cosmical universe, 
because, the numbers of Pythagoras being modes of extension, 
extension as a pre-existing tertium quid was a necessity in the Pytha- 
gorean conception of the relation between the noetic and the 
sensible. According to the Pythagoreans, the universe was sur- 
rounded by infinite space. But Plato in the Timaus^ as we shall 
see, expressly confines the functions of the figment space, to 
express two facts relating to the phenomenal scheme, viz : — the 
quasi-\di&DS\\.y of each portion of a phenomenal series, and the real 
dependence of the entire sensible scheme upon its noetic basis. 
The TtmcBuSf therefore, while it preserves dramatic and philoso- 
phical consistency, by admitting Space into a Pythagorean exposi- 
tion of creation, in reality lays down the essential subjectivity of 
that notion. And we know from Aristotle that certain persons 
maintained the symbolism of the Timaus ; that is, its covert noetic 
significance; and compared its functions to a mathematical diagram, 
which assists the apprehension of a theorem, while it very rudely 
denotes scientific exactness. These persons are said by Simplicius 
to be Speusippus and Xenocrates. Of these, Plato himself ap- 
pointed his nephew Speusippus to succeed him as lecturer in the 
school. Speusippus had strong Pythagorean affinities, and was, 
therefore, not likely to underrate similar leanings in his immortal 
relative. And Xenocrates, who succeeded Speusippus, when the 
latter's health gave way, is pronounced by the Scholiast to be the 
most staunch of Plato's immediate disciples. But, even without 
the express testimony of Simplicius, we might have inferred that 
the persons alluded to by Aristotle were the immediate successors 
of Plato in the school. We have, accordingly, contemporary 
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testimony of the highest kind of the symbolism of the Timaus! 
pp. 84-93. 

I gave another argument to show the Pythagoreanism 
of the Sermon, viz., the structure of the Four Solids : the 
Platonic solids were five ; see Epinomis, 984, B. C. and 
Xenocrates, fr. 70, Mullachy vol. iii. In each case the 
solids are schemata for the diagram ; there is no vacuum, 
because where ro \v is not, to airupov is. They divide the 
world. Prof. Jackson thinks that Aristotle alludes to the 
solids of the TimcBUSy A 992 b 13, where he says that ra fitra 
roue apiOfioifQ finKri koi iniweSa koI or/pca are plainly a fourth 
grade TtVaproi; aWo <l>aiveTai tovto ti yivog. % P, xiii. p. 3 1 . Not 

so; the logical moments of the auro^cuoi/, taken as moment? 
of distance, give us the elements of the geometrical schema 
as before. The geometrical schema is logically posterior 
to the logical, but it is another aspect of it : the geome- 
trical schema is the face presented to us. 

Professor Jackson and Mr. Archer- Hind restrict ideas 
in • mature Platonism ' to kinds naturally determined, and 
Mr. Archer-Hind is inclined to go a step further, and con- 
fine the ideas to classes of living things, p. 34. In support 
of the first restriction, Aristotle is cited 6rl Al^ i<rr\v oiroaa 
(pvauy and he instances itvp adpS Ki(^a\ih A iii., 1070 b ig. 
This is bringing Natural History into Metaphysics. In the 
CralyluSy Plato gives an iXBoq to ra wapa <pv<nvf such as a 
monster ripag^ 394^- We may recollect the use Locke 
makes of monsters and changelings against genera and 
species. Of course the idea of a kind would be higher than 
that of a bed, meaning by higher, higher in the logical order. 

Mr. Archer-Hind does not give Socrates his due. 
Socrates was the father of Western Metaphysics. He 
introduced definition and induction, the two iipx^^ iwKrrfiprigy 
Artstotley M. 4. 'E7ri<jr^/ii| gave to the Socratic Greek the 

notion of stopping the itavra peiv of Heraclitus, Cral. 437 a, 

z 2 
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Aristotle d^ An. I. iii. 7, ProbL xxx. 14, and AnalyL Post, n. 
XV. 6. The latter passage is most graphic, and probably 
reminded the disciples of their Master in the rout at 
Delium. But to suppose the flux stopped by a concept in 
the English sense is more than the broom and the tide, for 
the broom stops some of the tide. 'Ei-oyfcv may have been 
a military term to bring up ravra fiSii fioi Socac trvKvoT^pa 
iTaytiv, Crafylus izod, as ivayo/xai is political; apxi every- 
where is the ne plus ultra. 

The Ttmctus describes differentiation in the direction of 
Oartpov. Mr. Archer-Hind regards Plato's view in the 
TtnuBus as to woman's position as a concession to Athenian 
prejudice. Surely a physiologist might hold that physio- 
logically woman was arrested development, while he 
agreed with Lord Tennyson that morally she is not un- 
developed man. Of course development is the converse to 
Plato's downward movement. But it is the same thing, 
the road up and the road down. 

Again, Mr. Archer-Hind opposes the view of the TinuBus, 
92 by that all orders of beings pass one into the other — what 
may be called the transmigration of orders — to the view of 
eternal punishment in the Repuhlic, Phaedo^ Gorgias, But 
the TimcBus is a diagram, a myth ; while in the Republic 
and Gorgias there are argumentative passages for the 
eternity of punishment : compare Gorgias^ 481 a-b^ with the 
official passage in Rep. X., t\od. In the PhaedOy as man 
is good in proportion to his idealism, so he is bad in pro- 
portion to his empiricism. 

As to minor points, I annex two notes in opposition to 
Mr. Archer- Hind's views. 

35^5. T^c a/U€/oi<yrou ical act Kara raifTa ixovarig oixriag koI rij^ 
av wepi ra adfiara yiyvofjtivrtg fxepiariig rplrov i^ afjL<poiv iv fxiat^ 
twiKepaaaro ovaiag cISoc, ttiq re raurou (pvfreiog av wipi Koi rri^ 
OaripoVy koI kqtq Tavra EvvifTTtiaev iv piai^ tov re afxfpovc aifTiov 
KOi TOV Kara ra awpara fXipi<rrov' koi rpia Xafiwv avra ovra 
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fTWiKiQaaaro hq fxlav iravra iSlav, rfiv Oaripov f^vinv SvafiiKTov 
ovaav elg ravrbv ^vvcLpfjLorrwv (ilq. First, as to the Greek. I 
retain av iripi after (pvaeutg consensu codicum, with Stall- 
baum and the Zurich edition. It adds considerably to the 
sense. There is no chemical confusio in Plato, no com- 
position where the effect is new and unlike its factors. 
By the words av wipi after ovalaQ Plato reminds us that the 
mixture depends on its two elements which are there un- 
altered, TTcpl with the genitive meaning depending on^ as 
TTc/Dt awdovg^ i 500, hanging round and from the rim of the 
cave\ TTcpl yac of the sparrows, Sapph. 1, 10, the genitive 
constituting and defining the range ; Trcpl ©tcUi; beliefs 
constituted and defined by the Divine Nature, Xen. 
Mem. I. i. 20. Here the mixture depends on its two 
factors. In the logical order the relation depends on the 
two referenda^ and out of these three, two referenda and 
one relatio^ he makes one new result, the relatio of the 
relata. That is, he blends sein and ddrepoi; into wesen^ and 
wesen completed contains sein Barepov and their relation, 
wesen. Dr. Jackson's t^vatwq for the first ovala^ is ingenious, 
but ^uafc is rather the element in relation, relatum rather 
than referendum, Anastrophe of wipX with the genitive is 
not uncommon in the TimceuSy e. g., iKaarov itipiy 49^, yiviaiwQ 
tI(>«, 53^, and many others. The mixture may be termed 
* thought-stuff,' the result being more or less spiritual 
according to the proportion of the ingredients. 

52. die Akovl fiiv tireiirep ovS* aiftb tovto |0' c^ yiyovtv 
iavTrig i<TTiv iripou Si rivo^ ail ^ipivai (^avraapa^ Sia ravra Iv 
iripi^ wpoafiKH Tivi ylyviaOai 

I take avTo tovto t0' t} yiyovev to be the accusative of 
respect, since not even in its raison d'etre does it belong to 
itself y hut floats along the phantom of another distinct thing, 
avTo TOVTO as to the very point attached to which it has come 
into being — its meaning, sc, ukovi tlrac. A likeness has no 
meaning except to suggest the original. 
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Mr. Archer-Hind attaches too much importance to the 
metaphor fxt^r^aiQ, Aristotle constantly uses fdOe^iQ of 
Plato, but gives fxtfiritnc to the Pythagoreans, and Timaaus 
— the man — was a Pythagorean. The union of the ex- 
tended with the non-extended cannot be depicted to 
imagination. They exist xcfpi^y and no words can paint 
the latter. The Heaven of Milton and the Paradise of 
Dante, and the New Jerusalem of Revelations, are, in one 
way, as sensuous as any spectacle in the Alhambra. All in 
Plato is consistent ; the highest outcome of thought — the 
ahroZ^Ztov — consists of <Tro«x«a; the lowest outcome of 
thought — the word — consists of <ttoiy"«— the ultimate in 
analysis, CratyluSy 422 b. The * crude realism' of the Repub- 
lic contains the locus classicus for the subjective orig"in of 
plurality, 476^: and if plurality be *objectivo— objective* the 
Phcedo is in vain. The correspondence between the ex- 
tended and non-extended is not, as Berkeley supposed it, 
arbitrary, but one of symbolism or analogy. As Mr. 
Archer-Hind well puts it, * the material universe is, as it 
were, a luminous symbol-embroidered veil, which hangs 
for ever between finite existences and the infinite, as a 
consequence of the evolution of the one out of the other. 
And none but the highest of finite intelligences may lift a 
corner of this veil and behold aught that is behind it.' 
True, but as now we may know that the infinite must be, 
so the veil may become more and more luminous, until the 
whole material cosmus becomes as purely symbolical as 
the signs of that science which Plato held divine : 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew, 

Beyond the second birth of Death. 

T. MAGUIRE. 

May, 1888. 
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MR. NEWMAN'S * POLITICS ' OF ARISTOTLE.* 

THIS is by far the most elaborate and important edi- 
tion of the Politics as yet essayed in England. The 
great compass and minute detail of the Introduction, 
which extends to nearly 600 pages, show on what a scale 
the work is planned, and accordingly we are prepared to 
find, and gladly welcome, more than 400 pages of com- 
ment on the first two books, beyond which the edition has 
not as yet advanced. The work is plainly a labour of 
love, and the result of many years' study on the part of a 
scholar of high attainments and very wide reading. Rang- 
ing from Homer through the classics to Diogenes Laertius 
and Chrysostom, and from thence through the Schoolmen 
to Bacon Hobbes and Mill, the Introduction passes over 
no source of instruction, containing even many references 
to the recent daily and weekly press; while the critical 
and explanatory notes embrace not only all the editions, 
but many scattered comments and notices in British and 
foreign reviews. Here, however, the editor has formidable 
rivals even in England. In the department of illustration, 
especially from modern history and literature, it would be 
hard to surpass the edition of Dr. Jowett, reviewed in 
Hermathena No. xii., and we anticipate in Dr. Jowett's 

♦ The Politics of AristotUy with an Oxford. Vol. I. (pp. xx, 580) Introduce 

Introduction t Two Prefatory Essays^ tion to the Politics, Vol. II. (pp. Ixvii, 

and Notes Critical and Explanatory, ^K)) Prefatory Essays, "RooVs I, zikA II,, 

By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of Text and Notes, Oxford : Clarendon 

Balliol College, and formerly Reader in Press, 1887. 28 s. 
Ancient History in the University of 
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Part II. of vol ii. introductory matter of corresponding- 
excellence. What makes this edition a far more impor- 
tant undertaking than Dr. Jowett's is the fact that Mr. N. 
does not adopt the text of any precedent editor, but g^ves 
a text of his own, founded on views about the relative 
value of the two families of mss, to which his own studies 
have led him. Let us first take a broad view of his lead- 
ing principles, which may afterwards be examined more 
in detail as applied to certain passages in Books l. and II. 
Dr. Jowett in his Preface, p. v, refers to * Immanuel Bekker, 
the father of modern textual criticism, who has not left 
much to be improved in the text of Aristotle.' Accordingly, 
he bases his text mainly on Bekker's ist ed. of 1832. 
Mr. Newman, on the contrary, regards Susemihl's ist ed. 
of 1872 *as making an epoch' in the study of the Politics. 
But as between the two families of mss distinguished by 
Sus., he dissents from Sus., preferring the second family 
to the first ; and claims that his opinion (founded on an ela- 
borate comparison of the two families, vol. II. pp. LV-LXV) 
has received confirmation from the discovery, or rediscovery, 
in 1886 in the Vatican library, of twelve palimpsest leaves, 
forming part of a Vatican ms of Aristides (probably of the 
loth century), and containing fragmentary portions of Ar. 
Pol. III. and VI., which are said to agree with the second 
family in sixty-two cases, and with the first in only twenty- 
seven. It may be well to remind readers of Herma- 
THENA what the chief representatives of the two families 
are: — 

I. 

( 1 ) Ms codex Medtolanensis ordinis superioris^ in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, belonging to 2nd half of 15th century. 

(2) P\ of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, belonging to 
end of 15th or beginning of i6th century. These codices were 
not used by Bekker. 
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(3) r, the supposed original — but there may have been more 
than one original — of the Vetus Interpretatio of William de Moer- 
beke, a Flemish Dominican who died not long after 1280, and 
who, therefore, must have used a codex older than any known ms 
of the Politics except the Vatican fragments. 

n. 

(i) P, Bibl. Nat. Par., 14th century. 

(2) P, Bibl. Nat. Par., beginning of 14th century, and there- 
fore the earliest complete ms of the Politics known to scholars. 

(3) P*, the less good variety of 2nd family, including O* (ms in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford) collated by Newman.* 

Mr. Newman's remarks on the general character of 
these sources of the text are definite and minute: — 

If we except the Vatican fragments, the mss of the Politics are 
of a late date — later than the text translated by the Vetus Interpres, 
which was itself apparently not very early. They are evidently full 
of the faults commonly found in mss. The scribes did their work 
mechanically for the most part — often without a thought of the 
meaning of what they were writing — though here and there we 
seem to detect efforts to emend the text, especially in the case of 
puzzling words or passages. The mss often incorporate glosses 
with the text; they often omit whole clauses, especially clauses 
intervening between repetitions of the same word ; still oftener 
they omit one or more words ; they are often led astray by hom- 
oeoteleuton ; their errors are particularly frequent in relation to 
certain words ; they repeat words from the preceding line ; they 
are apt to place contiguous words in the same case; sometimes 
they seem to admit two alternative readings together into the 
text — sometimes we notice that clauses are transposed. To say 

* With Sus. and Newman n = con- = consent of extant mss of ist family ; 
sent'of Aldine (1498, based on a ms of O^ = consent of Aid. and rest of 2nd 
2nd family) with all extant mss ; n^ family ; n' = consent of Aid. and P*. 
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that they have these defects is, however, only to say that they share 
the common lot of manuscripts. Their lateness has probably 
added to their imperfections. We note, for instance, that many 
of the variations which we observe in them are variations in the 
terminations of words ; and these may often have arisen from the 
misreading or miswriting of contractions, which were used with 
increasing frequency after the eleventh century. Vol. ii. p. 1. 

Occasionally all the manuscripts, in addition to the text used 
by the Vetus Interpres, offer a reading almost or quite certainly 
wrong, but they seem on the whole to preserve with considerable 
fidelity the idiosyncrasies of Aristotle's peculiar and highly charac- 
teristic style. In a large number of passages earlier critics have 
condemned readings which a closer and more sjnnpathetic study 
of Aristotle's use of language has proved to be undoubtedly 
correct. Often and often the manuscripts have retained little 
idiosyncrasies of style, which less mechanical copyists, or copyists 
more ready to insist on the ordinary rules of Greek writing, might 
well have smoothed away. Peculiarities in the order of words, 
occasional omissions of a word or words, construciiones ad sensum^ 
carelessnesses, or roughness of style, and even positively bad 
writing, are faithfully reproduced. lb, p. li. 

Both families agree in the order in which they arrange the 
books. In both the first four chapters of the Sixth Book are 
little better than a chaos. This last defect, it is true, may have 
existed in the work as Ar. left it. All the mss and the vetus versio 
also have the obvious blunder cTrto-Kct/nv in ii. 12. 1274 b 7 : all 
read €#c rov TcrapTou twv TcrapTcov in 11. 6. 1266 a 18. lb. p. liv. 

Editors of the Politics seem to have no option but to make their 
text more or less a composite text. Ih, p. liv. 

So far as to varieties of reading — but mss are liable to still 
graver defects — to interpolation, chasms in the text, displacement 
of words clauses and paragraphs, and the like. How has it fared 
with the Politics in respect of these matters ? As to interpolation, 
I have elsewhere pointed to more than one passage in which it 
may be reasonably suspected. Susemihl, as is well known, holds 
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that chasms in the text of the Politics occur not unfrequently, and 
that in many cases the transposition of clauses and paragraphs is 
called for. There would be nothing surprising in this. We occa- 
sionally find sentences obviously displaced in manuscripts of the 
Politics (e.g. in 1264 b 3, 1287 b 18, 1290 a 32), and here and there 
we trace a minute but indubitable chasm (there is a chasm of this 
kind in the better mss in 1285 a 19). lb. p. Ixvi. 

These observations on the character of the diplomatic 
evidence for the text of the Politics would certainly not 
prepare one to look in his criticism for an undue adhe- 
rence to ms authority. Yet such, we must own, seems to 
be the chief defect of his work. He does not apply the 
principles which he lays down. For instance, we turn to 
the notes on the first of the * obviously displaced ' sen- 
tences* referred to above (1264 b 3, the only one of the 
three comprised in the present instalment of the commen- 
tary), and there we find the text of the mss defended, and 
the transposition of the * obviously displaced' sentences 
condemned. This tendency on the part of the editor will 
be further exemplified. Meantime, however, it is but fair 
to remember that ultra-conservatism has the sanction of 
Susemihl's own example. It seems to us that his 2nd ed. 
of 1879 represents the best text of the Politics ever written 
or printed. In his 3rd ed. of 1882, of which he writes, 
Preface xii, that it is Bekkerianis multo similior quam duae 
prioreSy he relegates to the notes the admirably convincing 
emendations by himself and others which in Sus.' stood 
in the text, and prints (generally condemning) the Bekker 
reading, which the Oxford editors nearly always accept 
and defend. In this way Sus.* has dealt with the passage 
1260 a 9-24, to which we pointed in Herm. xii. p. 24 as 
an example of a passage corrected with convincing saga- 
city by Sus. He prints the Bekker reading accepted by 
Dr. J. and Mr. N., giving his own and Thurot's correc- 
tions in the note. Similarly, he shrinks from a necessary 
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transposition in 1264 b 30-40, but indicates an unaltered 
view by bracketing the intervening words which interrupt 
the construction. Dr. J. and Mr. N. follow Bekker. Sus.' 
even gives koI roirwv oSn/uoc 1273 a 9, the reading* which 
Dr. J. and Mr. N. accept and defend, instead of rovrmiv kqI 
6 S^/ioCy which he now only records in his foot-note, but 
which stood in the text in Sus.' And in 1273 b 15, raXXcov 
%KaaTov airoTtkiiTai riov avrtovy Sus.' contents himself with 
*rwv avThiv hand Integra esse tnonuit Sus,\ and does not 
even mention his correction, icaXXioy iKaarov aTrorcXctrai < ^ 
imh > rail/ ain-iljvy though the ad eisdem of William of Moer- 
beke affords a strong presumption that vno rwv avrutv was 
the reading of F. If it is bad criticism here to accept the 
reading of the Vet. Int. against the mss, how are we justified 
in inferring hq 6 r^c, which no ed. rejects as a correction of 
l(rory}c> from his unusqui unius against all the mss in 1260 b 
4 1 ? For Mr. Newman's answer to this question, which seems 
to us inconclusive, see his critical notes on 1273 b 15 and 
1253 a 10. He says : * We have already seen that he (Vet. 
Int.) occasionally inserts prepositions without authority, and 
here he had a special motive for doing so ; for, as Busse 
p. 21 points out, he seems to have taken twi; avTibv with 
airoTsXtirai.' Of course he did, if he found iirb in F. If in 
certain mistranslations Vet. Int. has used a prep., is it a 
just inference that when his version exhibits a prep, it is 
presumably erroneous ? No : when in mistranslating he 
uses a prep., it is not because he has a tendency to insert 
prepositions wrongly, but because he has taken a wrong 
view of the meaning, as he often does,* and the expression 
of this wrong view happens to demand a prep, in his ver- 
sion. It will be perceived, that in all the cases quoted on 
1253 a 10 the prep, had its origin in a misconception of 



* e.g. in 1274334 8(a/i«r^(ros /Vrt?/"- StcLfiy^traSt a word misread for 5to- 
datus is probably a mistranslation of fitff-fiffas. 
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the meaning of the passage, not in a tendency to insert 
prepositions wrongly. We have quoted Mr. Newman's 
just observation, that * editors of the Politics seem to have 
no option but to make their text a composite text.' What 
we want, therefore, is an editor with the highest judgment, 
the widest knowledge of Aristotle's writings, and the most 
powerful grasp of his train of thought and insight into his 
style. In a word, mss failing, we want skilled emenda- 
tion. Sus. brought these qualities to bear on Ar. in the 
highest degree, and gave us in Sus.' the best text we shall 
ever have. But Busse and Dittenberger persuaded him 
that he attached too much importance to the Vet. Int. and 
to r as inferred from it, which, according to Dittenberger, 
* has from a diplomatic point of view no weight whatever 
as opposed to the concurrence of all other mss of both 
families.' Hence we find in Sus.' the mechanical errors, 
and (worse still) the crude conjectures of scribes infinitely 
inferior to Sus. in sagacity ; and we have to look to the 
notes to find how he has corrected them. Dr. J. and 
Mr. N. follow the concurrence of mss. Even in the cele- 
brated passage about Plato's complicated method of choos- 
ing the Council, 1266 a 15, where Sus.' still gives in the 
text the corrections of his two first edd., Mr. N. follows the 
mss, bracketing only rov reraprov ; Dr. J. does the same, 
bracketing only rtijv rtrapTutv. The course taken by recent 
criticism illustrates one of Aristotle's rules for attaining 
the mean, aTroxcopeci; rov fjLaWov ivavrtov. Bekker having 
completely neglected P* and r, Susemihl's recoil carried 
him perhaps too far from Bekker's method, and now Busse 
and Dittenberger seem to be dragging him too near it 
again. Without free emendation and transposition we can 
have no readable text. It is hardly too bold to say that 
Ar. could not have written 1266 a 15 as it stands in the 
texts of the Oxford editions. Mr. N. seems to follow 
most closely the method of Busse and Dittenberger. To 
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emendation as used by Sus., Bernays, Thurot, Spengel, and 
others he seems to be too much opposed. On 1261 b 2 ive 
read : * Sus. reads avofjtotovQ for 8' wg o/xolovcy and this con- 
jecture may be right, but of course it is only a conjecture.' 
This is his attitude towards nearly all conjectures. "With 
his views about the character of the mss, how can he be 
sure that the ms reading is not the conjecture of a scribe 
with not the hundredth part of Susemihl's intelligence ? 

We cannot therefore but think that Mr. N., though 
fully alive to the defects of the mss, has allowed an undue 
reverence for their tradition to mar an achievement which 
his great learning, industry, and literary ability placed 
well within his reach. In justification, however, of his 
conservatism, it should be observed that Mr. N. by no 
means favours the theory that our Politics may be merely 
notes for lectures. Such a theory (which has been erro- 
neously ascribed to him) would of course be absurdly 
incompatible with his rigid adherence to the mss. He 
observes that, though ancient writers speak of the treatise 
as a course of lectures, aKpoaaugy yet they speak of these 
lectures as written by Ar., not compiled from notes. He 
allows, however, that Ar. * may have left his ms in pieces, 
and the disiecta (? disiecti) membra may not have been put 
together aright' — an admission which seems inconsistent 
with his great reluctance to transpose. 

I have dwelt at length on the questions which concern 
the criticism of the Politics^ because this is the most im- 
portant, and in England hitherto the most neglected, part 
of the work of the editors of Ar. The body of illustrative 
and exegetic comment already amassed by Sus. and Dr. J. 
leaves little to be desired. But Mr. N. has succeeded in 
adding very largely to the already abundant harvest. It 
would be an endless task to point to all the ingenious 
remarks, made by Mr. N. himself, or quoted by him from 
others, on minute characteristics of the style of Ar. Such 
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are his use of /ucv in apodosis ; of ixlv ovv introducing an 
inference from, or comment on, what has just been said, 
yet not connected with the main argument (might we not 
say pointing to a foot-note r) ; of 6<rot acerbius dictum^ 
•some we wot of who'; and the distinction between the 
use of 2a;Kpart)c and 6 Soiicpariic — the former being the his- 
torical Socrates, the latter Socrates as one of the dramatis 
personae in Plato's Republic. We may, however, direct 
the attention of our readers to a few comments among 
many of great interest and importance, especially noting 
places where a happy illustration from Ar. himself clears 
up a difficulty : — 

1254 a 31, Kal rovr' c#c r^s diracn/s ^vcrcufs cvv7rap;(Ci rots ^fu/rv;(0i9, 
' and this (ruling and being ruled) comes to things possessed of 
\\{^from nature as a whole. ^ He quotes a very apt parallel for the 
use of c#c from De part An. i. i. 641 b 14, atria Toiavrr) ijv IxPf-^ 
€K Tov iraKTos. We have rrjv okrjv <f>v<riv in 1267 b 28 ; and iv airaurg 
T^ ^wci, de An. 430 a 10. 

1254 a 33, #cat yap iv rots firj fi€T€\ova'i itarj^ coTt tis dp)(qf olov 

apfiovias, ' z. 6. in der musikalischen Harmonie' Bemays ; 'wie 
z. B. (die des Grundtons) in einer Tonart ' Sus.* ; the latter sug- 
gests to read cv apiiovuf. ; * and certainly,' writes Mr. N., * if the 
word is used in this sense the gen. seems strange, and in need of 
confirmation from parallel passages.' Bonitz groups this passage 
with Phys. i. 5, 188 b 12-16, where dpfijovta is used in a sense 
opposed to dvapfiooTui ; the meaning would thus be ' a rule as of 
order and system.' Mr. N. thinks that Ar. may have had in his 
mind the Pythagorean tenet referred to in Metaph. A. 5, 986 a 2, 
TOV 6\ov ovpavov apfjiovCav clvai koX dpuOfiov, This use of the gen. is 
common enough in the plur., e.g. o/iouii &k koX ruiv avOpwnaVf 
* similarly in the case of men,' 1256 a 29 ; ourca koi riav oucovo/uicciiv, 
1253 b 27 ; KOi Twv Ktn^cctfv cKpa oKravrcos, Phys. 8. 8. 263 a i. 

1 261 a 9, icat 8i' ^v alrCav ifyi^l 8civ V€vofjLO$€T^<r$a4, rov rpovov 
TovTov 6 'StiDKpd'njs ov ^aivcrai avfifituvov €K rtav XoytDV. The last 

words Mr. N. well explains ' evidently does not result' comparing 
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1266 a 5 ovS cxovo-a ^vcTOi. Dr. J. renders 'does not appear to 

be established/ 

1262 a I, cri ovrctfs ciccurros cfioc Xcyci rov c2; rpdrrovra rvi¥ mXi" 
rctfV ri KOLKioi oirooros rvy;(avci rov apiOfJuov lov oiov c/aos $ rov Sctvo?, 

* further upon this principle everyone will call another " mine " or 
" not mine," ' according as he is prosperous, or the reverse ; how- 
ever small a fraction he may be of the whole number, he will say 
of every individual * such an one is mine,' * such an one is his,' 
Dr. J. Mr. N. does not translate the passage, but takes the view 
which seems to us to be right, and which may be thus expressed : 

* With a degree of interest proportioned to the size of the com- 
munity in which he forms one he will apply the word mine to each 
of the citizens, in prosperity or adversity,' calling the one * mine,' 
the other * so and so's.' 

1264 b 18, dBvvarov 8c cv&iifiovciK oXrpf firj rutv xXcurrcov ^ fLy 
irdvTiav fi€piav ^ nvStv i)(ovTii)v rrjv cv&u/toviav. The order of irXcurrci»v 
. . . irdvTiiiv . . . TLvStv is very unnatural, and the repetition of ft^ is 
strange. Emendation has been resorted to ; but Mr. N. has apt 
parallels for both usages ; cp. Xeyo) Bk & ol iroXXoi <t>ofiovvTai ^ oc 
iraKres, Magn. Mor. I. 20, 1290 b 19; so <rvfJLfiaiv€i koL cvdc;(crai, 
1330 b 37 ; for firj cp. Plat. Laws, 766 A ft^ Uavm &k § ft^ iccLX.a>9 
rpa^cv. A note like this, in our opinion, puts in a very strong 
light the editor's ability as a commentator, and his complete equip- 
ment for his very arduous task. 

1270 b 1 1, €v Tois 'AvSpiW, * in the Andros business.' He sug- 
gests that the events of the year 333 are referred to. His note 
here affords a good specimen of the sterling value of the commen- 
tary as a contribution to history : — 

* In that year the Persian fleet under Phamabazus and Autophra- 
dates advanced from Chios first to Andros and then to Siphnos 
(nearer to Laconia), with the object of bringing about a rising in 
Greece against Macedon, and thus effecting a diversion in favour 
of Persia at the critical moment when Alexander was commonly 
thought to be ** caught and cooped up in Cilicia" (Grote, Hist, of 
Greece, 12. 157 n.). We have, indeed, no record of any negotia- 
tions between the Ephors and the Persian admirals while the fleet 
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was at Andros, though we know from Diodorus (17. 29) that 
the Lacedaemonians were already on the side of Persia, and that 
Memnon had won over many of the Greeks by means of bribes ; 
but at Siphnos King Agis made his appearance in a single trireme, 
and commenced negotiations for a subsidy and for the despatch 
of a fleet and an army to his aid in the war which he was contem- 
plating with Macedon. The news of Issus, however, arrived in 
the midst of these communications and nipped the project in the 
bud (see A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. i. 163, who 
refers to Arrian 2. 13. 4^^. : Curt. 4. i. 37). If, as is probable, 
the Ephors sent Agis on this errand, Aristotle may well have 
thought that they came near to ruining their country. T^v irdXiv, 
13, in any case probably means the Lacedaemonian State, not 
Andros, for the fact that the corruptness of the Ephors nearly 
ruined Andros would not be to the point : Aristotle has to prove 
that it was perilous to their own State. If events of 333 B.C. are 
really referred to, the circumstance would be interesting, because 
it would show that this passage was added to, if not written, sub- 
sequently to that date.' 

1272 b 8, TrdvTiav 8c <^vXorarov ro r^9 dxocrfiias rcuv Swarcov, tfv 
KaOiOToicri TToAXoKis orav firj Sucas Po-vXtavrai Sovvat. 'The way the 
great men have of declaring an abeyance of the magistracy of the 
Cosmi.' * 'Aicoo-fua is formed on the model of avap\[a, the abeyance 
of the Archonshtpf Xen. Hell, ii. 3. i. . . . We find a reference to 
hwaroi in Crete in the account of Ephorus ap. Strab., p. 483 : 
TttS 8* dycXa? (n;vayou<riv ot CTri^vcorarot twv noij&fav koI hwariararoi. 
Cretan methods remind us of the liherum veto of Poland. They far 
transcend the turbulence of mediaeval Genoa.* 

1273 b 5. Here Mr. N. rightly (but perhaps not quite consis- 
tently) gives otpicrr' apx€Lv with Spengel and Sus. against dLpurrap- 
XCiv of rn and Bekker. The mss, especially those of the 2nd 
family, show a tendency to avoid hiatus, L. S. should expunge from 
their Lexicon the word api(Trapx€lv, which could only mean, * to be 
an Aristarchus.' The same lexicon should take notice of the fact 
pointed out by Mr. N. on 1256 a 6, that di^SpiaKroirotos properly 
means a worker in bronzey cp. Eth. Nic. 1 141 a 10, ^etStav XiOovpyov 
coifiov KoX IIoXvicAcirov di^SptaKroirocdv ; also that cupco-ts, ib. 26, means 
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simply 'taking' or 'getting/ not 'choice'; and that in 1256b 21, 
drcXcs means not incomplete or purposeless, but ' lacking an end ' 
(rAof or o5 Ivcica). 

I have reserved to the end the celebrated slavery pas- 
sage 1255 a 3. This is Mr. N.'s view of it : — 

The following summary will explain the way in which I incline 
to interpret the much-disputed passage which follows. The view 
that slavery is contrary to nature is true rpairov rwa — 1. e. if limited 
to the enslavement of those who are slaves only by convention. 
For in fact there are such slaves : the law by which captives of war 
are accounted the slaves of the victors is nothing but a convention. 
(Aristotle does not necessarily imply that this was the only way 
in which slaves by convention came into being. They might evi- 
dently come into being in other ways— through descent, through 
debt, through sale by parents, and the like. Into these minutiae 
he does not enter.) This provision (he proceeds) is dealt with by 
many who concern themselves with the study of laws, just as any 
peccant public adviser might be dealt with — they impeach it for 
unconstitutionality ; they exclaim against the idea that anyone who 
may be overpowered by superior force is to be the slave of the 
person who happens to possess that superior force. Some are 
against the law, others are for it, and even accomplished men take 
different sides. (It appears to me that the ttoXXoI ro>F ly rois fo/aocs 
who are here represented as objecting to slavery based on a mere 
superiority in might must be distinguished from the authorities 
mentioned in 1253b 20, as holding that all slavery is conventional, 
and contrary to nature. The ttoXXoI twv cv roi^ vofiois do not seem 
to have objected to slavery based on a superiority of excellence as 
distinguished from a mere superiority of might. Hence they pro- 
bably did not object to the enslavement of barbarians in war by 
Greeks : we see, indeed, that not all the defenders of the law were 
prepared to defend its application to Greeks. In c. 2. 1252 b 9 the 
barbarian and the slave, not the conquered person and the slave, 
are said to be identified by the poets.) Now what is it that alone 
makes this conflict of view possible ? It is that the two conten- 
tions * overlap* in a common principle accepted by both, which 
affords them a common standing-ground, relates them to each 
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other, and limits their antagonism. They both in fact appeal to 
the common principle that * Force is not without Virtue.' Thus 
they differ only on the question what is just in this matter, not as 
to the relation between Force and Virtue. The one side pleads 
that, as Force implies Virtue, Force has a right to enslave : the 
other side pleads that as Virtue goes with Force and Virtue con- 
ciliates good-will, good-will will exist between those who are right- 
fully masters and slaves. Thus the one side rests just slavery on 
good- will between master and slave, and condemns slavery resulting 
from war, when good- will is absent, while the other side rests just 
slavery simply on the presence of superior Force. (We are not 
told that those who held slavery resulting from war to be unjust 
in the absence of good-will between the enslaver and the enslaved 
also held that good-will must necessarily be absent in all cases of 
enslavement through war. Their contention rather was that it was 
not safe to make Force of one, unaccompanied by good-will, the 
test of just slavery.) 

This conflict of opinion is, as has been said, evidently due to the 
fact that both parties make an appeal to the common principle that 
' Force is not without Virtue,' for suppose that they gave up this 
common standing-ground, ceased to shelter their claims under those 
of Virtue, and thus came to stand apart in unqualified antagonism, 
then the other line of argument {aT€poi Xoyoi) on which they must 
necessarily fall back — the contention that superiority in virtue 
confers no claim to rule — is so wholly devoid of weight and plausi- 
bility, that no conflict would arise. (Those who connect the right 
to enslave with superior force, and those who connect it with the 
existence of mutual good-will between master and slave, are regarded 
as having two lines of argument open to them : either they may 
derive the claims of force and good-will to be the justifying ground 
of slavery from the claims of Virtue, and thus shelter themselves 
under the latter, or they may impugn the claims of Virtue ; but if 
they impugn them, their own contentions lose all weight, and cease 
to produce any serious debate.) 

We see then that the solid element in this pair of contending 
views, if we take them in the form which they assume when they 
possess any weight at all, is to be found in the principle that 
superiority in virtue confers the right to rule, and to rule as a 
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master rules. We shall arrive at exactly the same result if we 
examine another view on the subject. 

We have hitherto had to do with those who discuss the law in 
question on its merits; but there are those who support slavery 
arising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized by a 
law, and that that which is so authorized is ipso facto just. But a 
law, though a justifying ground, is not everything in this matter. 
For the war may be an unjust one, and either on this ground or on 
grounds personal to himself, the man enslaved through war may 
be undeserving of his fate : injustices of this kind the law will not 
avail to make just. In fact, these inquirers admit as much them- 
selves, and contradict their own plea. For they say that Greeks 
are not to be enslaved, but only barbarians, since barbarians are 
slaves everywhere (warraxov SovXot) and Greeks nowhere slaves. 
They make the same distinction in reference to nobility. They 
say that Greek nobility is nobility everywhere, and in an absolute 
sense, but barbarian nobility is only local. Thus they hold that 
there are such beings as 7rarra;(ov, dirX<i)$ hovKoi. — 9ravra;(ov chrXMC 
i\€vO€poi and cvycvcts: Theodectes, in fact, connects the latter 
quality with descent from the gods. What else then do they do 
but mark off slave and free by a reference to virtue and its oppo- 
site? For descent from the good is, they imply, equivalent to 
goodness, and so it generally is, though not invariably, since 
Nature sometimes misses her aim. 

SicurraKTftiF . • . x^P^^ rovnov rlav \6yiov he renders ' severed from 
the ground which they occupy in common, and set opposite the one 
to the other * (for x«»P^s seems to mean, ' apart from each other,' not 
'apart from other arguments') or, in other words, no longer ' over- 
lapping' (^aXAaTTOKrcov), He adds, *f/., Trcpl fiucpofiioTrfTo^^ i. 
464 b 27, where Kcxcupicrrai is used in opposition to ^iroAAarrci, and 
PoL VIII. (vi.) 7. 1321 a 15, where Suurroxri is opposed to tnjvSvd' 
{ccr^ai, a word used to explain ciraAXarTciv in Pol. Yin. (vi.) i., 
I3i7ai.' 

I will now g^ve a few comments of my own on this 
passage, concluding with the interpretation of Dr. Magnire. 
His view, as grounding the whole passage on the lan- 
guage of logic, certainly possesses the merit of complete 
originality. 
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The comments which I have entered in my copy are 
these : — 

It must be granted that the superior in excellence should rule ; 
the only question is why ? Wherein lies the right to rule ? Is it 
in cvvoia, because the superior in excellence will be more likely to 
carry out humanitarian views (or, because there is a mutual consent 
to the relation) ? Or is it in the principle * the weakest goes to the 
wall ' TO Tov Kp€iTTova ap\€iv Sctv ? The question is confused by the 
fact that, from one point of view, superior strength implies superior 
excellence. That superior excellence gives no claim to authority can- 
not be maintained. Hence, that the superior in apeni should rule 
is certain, and is admitted. The antinomies are : — 

( 1 ) Some slavery is right and Kara ^uo-tv on the basis of superi* 
ority, \nr€po)(rf dyaOov Ttvos. 

(2) No slavery is right or Kara ^vo-tv, as implying pia. 

The strong point of (2) is the reflection on the consequences of 
war, which may be in itself unjust. The strong point of (i) is from 
the same source ; if there is war, one side wins : that side is ly 
vTr€poxS' The question then is put : * Wherein lies the right to 
rule.' To this two answers are suggested : — 

1°. iuvoia. 

2°. TO TOV ICpCiTTOVa S[p)(€lV. 

The arguments which are said Siocniivat are (i) and (2) not i* 
and 2\ The artpoi Xoyot = the contradictory of the postulate that 
the superior in dpenj should rule. When those who hold (i) urge 
against those who hold (2) that the victors are iy virc/Do^d dyoBcv 
Ttvds, they, in effect, deny it in the same breath, if the origin of the 
war be unjust. This is why we are disposed to speak of ourselves 
as naturally free, because we think our enemies are in the wrong in 
their wars against us. 

All Aristotle's views must be regarded from the point of view of 
his Metaphysics. There he distinctly recognises Evolution {jt.g. 
Met. A. 3. 984 ^ i%\ de Part. An. I. i, 642 a 19). In one stage the 
right view is ' the weakest goes to the wall ' ; in another, a high 
moral notion {to BUaiov) dictates humanitarianism (cvi^ota). 
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Dr. Maguire's view of the passage is as follows : — 

Aristotle's reasoning here (as elsewhere) is moulded by his 
Formal Logic in this way : — 

1 . All slavery is iucaiav = A. 

2. No slavery is hUoLov- £. 

3. Some slavery is 8i#c€uov - I. 

4. Some slavery is not iUaxov = O. 

Now A and £ being contraries cannot both be tme. One may 
be true, but both may be false. That the last possibility (that both 
may be false) is actually the case is shown by the matters of fact 
embodied in I and O, ^rt fiev roiwv cicrl ^vcrci rtvcs ol ficv iX€vO€poi 
oi Sk SovXoif <fiav€p6v. And this is Sucaiov. 

If A and E are both false, cadt/ quaestio. Why discuss them 
further ? Because the two sets of Universalists, the Pro-slavery 
and the Anti-slavery parties, both of course deny each their own 
subcontrary. Now this is in both cases the same proposition. Set 
TO piXriov Kar* dpeiifv 3lp\€iv kojL SccTTrofciv, but, as the same propo- 
sition senses as subcontrary to two universals, the plural Xoyoc is 
used. The same subcontrary would not suit if the two Universals 
were completely isolated : they are not so, and accordingly over- 
lap. How ? The Pro-slavery party backs the law of the strong 
hand as SiKatov. But StKatov splits the Pro-slavery Universal into 
subcontraries, viz., * some slavery is Sticatov,' while it concedes to 
the other party that * some slavery is not SiVccuov.' The Anti- slavery 
party condemns the law of the strong hand as not cwowt, and, there- 
fore, not hUaiov. Aticaiov, as before, splits the Anti-slavery Uni- 
versal into subcontraries, one of which is a concession to the Pro- 
slavery party, ' some slavery is Siicatov.' The meaning of cToAAar- 
Tctv is precise according to Aristotle's theory of predication. The 
predicate or genus is in the subject or species^ vwdpxei. This is the 
language of comprehension, and according to this language, if one 
genus be in two species^ not universally but particularly, the genera 
overlap : e,g, there are two species^ bipeds and quadrupeds ; of bipeds 
some are viviparous, some are oviparous ; so biped qua viviparous 
is of the same genus as quadruped, and biped qua oviparous is of 
the same genus as quadruped. In the language of Comprehension, 
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as oviparous is in both and viviparous is in both, it overlaps or 
runs over; de Gen, A. ii. i. 

AiaoTaKTCDV yc ;(Ci>pi9 toutcdv twf Xoyo)V, * if the two propositions 
were absolutely separated inter se ' (in place of being contraries) ; 
X«»p&V> as in xiapiard applied to the Ideas, means ' in another plane/ 
as if the propositions were like ' No European is bad,' * All Africans 
are black ; ' here the propositions x«»P^s Siccrroo-t. But the proposi- 
tions in the text are contraries, and, owing to the laws of contraries 
and the matter of fact, are both false, and so hraKXdrrowTi. The 
last chapter De Inierpreiaiione explains arcpot Xoyot. It may not be 
by Ar., or it may be in the wrong place, but its doctrine is Aristo- 
telian. It explains, e. g, that there are three propositions : — 

dyaJdov is dyaJdov, 
dyaSov is not dyajSov. 
dyaSov is icaicov. 

Here the first two are formal opposites, but the third is Ircpos 
Xoyo9, and true or false Kara orv/u^c^i^icos. To apply this, the pro- 
position Set TO ^cXrtov, K, T. A.,* is not formal subcontrary of A and 
E, but is so icara fTviLfi^PriKO^, 

*OXco9, ' as a rule,' refers to the general body of the Pro-slavery 
party, and the cro^ot are Plato and Pindar. 

The Introduction, which is most able and instructive, 
will be reviewed more fitly in connexion with the later 
books, with which it mainly deals. It might with advan- 
tage have been divided into chapters. The critical notes 
would be far more conveniently placed at the foot of the 
pages containing the text. 

* itrri ris 8^|a &Ai7^f rov iya$ov Uri Ktuchw rov Karit a'vfifitfiiiic6sf ib, ziv. 8. 

iya06if &AAi} 9h thi olfK iya$6i' ^cvS^'* That is, the two first are formal oppo- 

ir4pa 8^ Sri Kouc6if. De Int. xiy. 4. sites. The same point arises in the 

What kri^ means is seen further on : Protagoras, bringing out the distinc- 

11 tkkw oly 5rt obK iya$hif rh iyaOhf rov tion between the non-holy and the un- 

Ka$* a^h iwdpxopros tiftvUsf ii 8i Urt holy — a logical lesson required still. 
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OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS (No. HI.)' 

THIS forms the Third Part of the valuable collection 
of Texts of the Old-Latin version issued at the 
Qarendon Press, and edited by Bishop Wordsworth, 
Professor Sanday, and Mr. White. Before dealing- with 
the present number, it may be useful to give the readers 
of Hjermathena some account of those which preceded 
it. Part I. contained the text of St. Matthew, from ths 
St. Germain MS. [gi Paris), edited by Dr. Wordsworth. 

Part II., in addition to several important fragments 
(cited as fi, ^, /, ^ j, and /), contains about one-half of 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, from the Codex 
Bobiensis {^), a MS. in the Turin Library, of great import- 
ance as the oldest representative of * African' text. It dates 
probably from the fifth century, in the judgment of Tischen- 
dorf and Bishop Wordsworth, and is the remnant of a MS. 
which, as appears from the signatures of the quaternions, 
originally contained the four Gospels, those of Mark and 
Matthew being respectively third and fourth in order. 
Its text has been printed twice already : by Fleck in 1837, 
inaccurately; and by Tischendorf in 1847-9, in an incon- 
venient manner, so that it has been practically unknown. 
Besides its critical importance, it has a special interest. 



* The Four Gospels from the Munich Salisbury), by Henry J. White, M. A., 

MS. (q)t with a fragment from St. John of the Society of St. Andrew, Salis- 

in the Hof-Bibliothek at Vienna. Edited bury. With a fac-simile. Oxford, at 

with the aid of Tischendorfs Transcript the Clarendon Press. 1888. 4to. pp. 

(under the direction of the Bishop of Ivi., 166. 
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from the statement found in the volume itself, that it is 
the very book which St. Columban carried in his satchel 
(pera). St. Columban, it may be remembered, was him- 
self the founder of the monastery of Bobbio. Born in 
Leinster in 543, he had left his monastery at Bangor, 
Co. Down, about 585, for Burgundy, where he founded 
other monasteries. Banished thence in 610, and put on 
board a ship bound for Ireland, he found his way back 
to the continent, and after many changes settled in Lom- 
bardy, where he died in 615, two years after founding the 
monastery of Bobbio, a place situated in a wild and soli- 
tary district in the Ligurian Apennines, near the river 
Trebia, a place so remote that, as Peyron says, * ut recte 
Bobium dicas urbem a tota Italia divisam.' 

That Columban should carry a copy of the Gospels in 
a satchel would be natural. Such a satchel (formerly con- 
taining the book of Armagh) may be seen in the Library 
of Trinity College. Four other such satchels are known : 
one at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, containing a Missal ; 
another at St. John's, in the same University, containing 
an Ethiopic Missal, a third at Rome, and lastly, that of 
the shrine of St. Maidoc. These were called in Irish, as 
Bishop Reeves informs us, polaire or Hagha lehar. The 
volumes were suspended in these from pins in the wall, 
a plan still adopted in some Eastern monasteries. The 
African character of the text is at first sight a difficulty 
in the way of accepting the statement in the MS., but 
only at first sight. Columban might have acquired the 
book in Gaul, or still more probably brought it with 
him from Ireland, since there is no doubt that there was 
frequent intercourse between the Irish and the Eastern 
churches.* 



* See Professor Stokes, Ireland and the history of Columbanus, see the 
the Celtic Churchy Lecture ix. ; and on same book, Lecture vii. 
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The curious thing is, that St. Columban in his extant 
works does not use the African text. The African cha- 
racter of the MS. is clearly proved by the detailed com- 
parison with Cyprian given in this volume by Dr. Sanday. 
In particular instances, indeed, the agreement with Cyprian 
is often a matter of probability only, as the text of that 
author is itself unsettled ; but the g^eneral result is quite 
decisive. The common archetype of k and Cyprian is 
very nearly, if not quite, the most primitive form of the 
version that we can trace. Dr. Sanday and Mr. White 
have, with unsparing labour, compiled a lexical and 
grammatical analysis of the MS., occupying about twenty- 
five quarto pages — an analysis of great value in studying 
the affinities of the text. Considerable space is also 
devoted to the palaeography of the MS. The confusion of 
F and S points to the use of a long S in the archetype, 
and therefore to a cursive element. This is remarkable in 
a book of so early a date. But there are other reasons 
for supposing the use of a minuscule character for books 
even as early as the fifth century. The long S occurs, for 
example, in the Gaius of Verona, which is otherwise 
uncial. But some of the mistakes of the scribe, such as 
the confusisn of I and O, suggest, as Mr. Maunde 
Thompson observes, that the archetype used was damaged, 
although not ancient. As he truly remarks, a scribe who 
could write * abrode aps te exredist tibi ut sicreat ' [for 
* abripe (?) aps te expedit tibi ut pereat'] would be soon 
out of his depth with even a faded text. The scribe's 
knowledge of Latin must indeed have been small, as 
every page of the MS. shows. Thus we have * duas manni 
habentem ' for * duas manus h/ The second hand has 
corrected * manni,' and the d and s of * duas,' which are 
written over an erasure, seem also due to him. * Sure et 
gadiume ' has obviously arisen from g being omitted acci- 
dentally in * surge,' then supplied in the margin, and 
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inserted in the wrong place; the s of *adsume' being 
also mistaken for t\ 

*We are apt not to realize,' remarks Bishop Words- 
worth, * that ancient MSS. would very often come into the 
hands of a scribe in very much the same condition, from 
damp or rough usage, as that in which they now lie in the 
cases of our libraries. And it is as if they went in this 
state straight to the compositor, instead of being first 
deciphered and transcribed by practical scholars/ 

In an appendix, Dr. Sanday discusses the Greek text 
implied by k. The Latin texts have, as he observes, a 
peculiar advantage in this respect, that by the varieties of 
rendering they enable us to trace the affiliation of one 
text on another, and the knowledge thus gained of the 
changes which the text underwent in the West, in the 
second to the fourth centuries, will help us to determine 
its state in the East during the same period. He is, 
undoubtedly, right in stating that it is not by examining 
a few dozen isolated readings that we can determine the 
ultimate problems of New Testament criticism, but by the 
systematic examination of whole groups of readings. 

The remainder of No. II. is taken up with the frag- 
ments «, Oy p (at St. Gall), a^ (Coire ; perhaps part of the 
same MS. as n^ both closely related to a\ s (Milan), and / 
(Berne). Of these, p deserves special notice here, from 
the fact that the coincidences of its text with that of r 
(Usserianus, T.C.D.) prove that its original was an Irish 
MS., * and also that there are certain distinctive peculiari- 
ties marking the Irish text from the rest of the European 
family.' As Professor Sanday observes, * the isolation of 
this element will furnish a key by which to test the inter- 
polations in the Irish and Hiberno-Saxon MSS. of the 
Vulgate, and so may form the starting-point for a series of 
inductions, of which we can at present but dimly forecast 
the limits.' 
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The third part, now before us, contains the four Gospels 
from the Munich MS. [q). This MS. is in semi-uncials of 
the seventh century, the century in which the uncial hand 
was broken up. The writing strongly resembles that of 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch (Palaeographical Society's 
facsimiles, pi. 234). The initial sentences of the Gospels 
and of the Capitula are marked by coloured capitals, fol- 
lowed by two or three lines also coloured. The capitals 
are also adorned with figures of birds : other animals also 
decorate the blank spaces. On the last page of the MS. is 
a large cross, containing the portrait of the scribe in the 
head, and his name in the centre : * ego ualerianus scripsi.' 
Such subscriptions are said by Silvestre to be rare in 
Latin MSS. ; but many instances occur from the seventh 
century onward in Irish, Saxon, and German copies. 
The reader may remark the subscription in the book of 
Durrow : * Rogo beatitudinem tuam see praesbitere patrici 
ut quicumque hunc libellum manu tenuerit meminerit 
Columbae scriptoris qui hoc scripsi . . . met euang-elium 

per xii dierum spatium gia dni nri ss.' The scribe of q 
adds further, * quia tribus digitis scribitur et totus mem- 
brus laborat.' This, in different forms, is a common com- 
plaint of scribes. Thus, in an instance quoted by Watten- 
bach : * Tria digita scribunt, totus corpus laborat. Dorsum 
inclinat, costas in uentrem mergit, et omne fastidium cor- 
poris nutrit.* Again, * O quam grauis est scriptura ; oculos 
grauat, renes frangit, simul et omnia membra contristat. 
Tria digita scribunt totus corpus laborat.' 

The scribe oi q adds a prayer, *ora pro scriptore sic 
mereas corona a saluatore et uitam cum scis eius cul- 
tores, et legentes mementote mei peccatori.' (Then follow 
the words above quoted). 

The MS. appears, as well from the writing and the 
colours used as from the style of the signature, to have 
been written in Germany. Yet a marginal lectionary note 
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has * apparitio ' in the sense of * Epiphany/ This has 
hitherto been considered a peculiarly Spanish expres- 
sion. 

The Gospels were originally in the usual Old-Latin 
order, viz. Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. An early binder 
has made violent but futile endeavours to place them in 
the Vulgate order, or at least to put John last — futile 
efforts, since the end of one Gospel and the beginning 
of the next were on the same leaf; so that he. has only 
produced confusion. 

It may well be thought that the scribe who could pro- 
duce such specimens of Latinity as we have quoted would 
fall into many errors from mere carelessness or ignorance ; 
and this is the case. Such errors as * congrauit,' * rinque- 
tur ' (= relinquetur), * hierolyma^' * ailli ' (= ait illi), • habant' 
(= habebant), are easily explicable. There are many less 
excusable omissions which the scribe himself has after- 
wards corrected. A similar eye-error has given us *dis- 
cipulosuos,' * qumercestra,' for * qum (= quoniam) merces 
uestra,' and other instances of haplography. The counter 
error appears in * pateter/ * ueritatatis,' * patitientiam,' &c. 
It may be noticed that the usual contraction for 'quoniam' 
throughout the MS. is * qum,' not * qnm.' Some errors, on 
the other hand, seem to be due to careless pronunciation ; 
ex. gr. * abuisti,' * odie,' and, per contra, * hiret,' * habiit.' 
Again, 'aedunt,' 'habaebat,' against *terre,' * Cesar,' 
* prestat,' &c. An interesting example of dittography 
occurs on fol. 250 ^, the entire of the first column of which 
is written over erasure, the scribe having originally written 
the first column of 249^ here again. This seems to in- 
dicate that his archetype was similarly written in tv^o 
columns, and that he was copying page for page. There 
is another large omission occasioned by homoeoteleuton 
in Matth. xxiii« 13-28. This passage would have occupied 
about three pages. 
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' Amongst the readings and renderings, we may cite the 
following : — 

Matth. i. 15. consummationem = ^ (obitum . . ./; mor- 
tem, ad). 



»> 



99 



>» 



>9 



16. reg^onibus = a (finibus, bf). 

V. 2. possidebunt terram =b (hereditabunt, y ). 

7. miserabuntur =» d (miseriam consequen- 
tur,/). 

vi. 25. quid induatis = b (induamini,/). 



John i. 33. ignorabam - b (nesciebam,/). 

42. respiciens = a (intuitus,/; intuens, b). 



tf 



» 



» 



yy 



ii. 19. soluite = ab; suscitabo = ab (destruite . . . . 
excitabo,y"; restaurabo, e), 

22. rememorati = tf^ (recordati,/; commone- 
facti, e). 

iii. 21. perfecta (facta, y"-^4»«.; operata,£&; opera- 
tae, b). 



Mark ii. 12. quia numquam taliter uidisse se (quia 

numquam sic uidimus, /Am.; quo- 
niam taliter non talia uiderunt, b). 

„ 21. adsumentum = di Am.; insumentum, a; 

commissuram, b ; iniectionem, e ; addi- 
tamentum,y"). 

„ 22. alioquin disrumpit = Am. (alioquin di- 

rumpet, ^; ne dirumpat,/). 
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It is noticeable that the term * expello ' is used of cast- 
ing out devils (= b) instead of the Italian * eicio.' 

Dr. Hort places j among the Italian class of MSS., the 
type *due to various revisions of the European texts 
made partly to bring it into accord with such Greek MSS. 
as chanced to be available, partly to give the Latinity 
a smoother and more customary aspect.' He therefore 
classes it with / against ai^ etc., which represent the 
* European' text. Mr. White arrives at the conclusion 
that, although in the underlying Greek text f may run 
withy against ai, etc., yet in the Latinity this is less the 
case, and that f represents an older type of text. Some- 
times it presents what appear to be genuine African read- 
ings, now and then it agrees with the peculiar text of D, 
and occasionally it stands alone. 

A detailed analysis of a few chapters in each Gospel 
yields the following result : — 

Agreement with d against /— Matth. 34 ; John 33 ; 
Luke 34 ; Mark 30. 

Agreement withy against d — Matth. 16; John 23; 
Luke 9 ; Mark 16. 

Most of the agreements with d being in rendering, 
those with / in reading ; the net result is, that f cannot 
be classed with any one definite branch of the Old-Latin 
family, having been influenced by each group in return. 
In such inquiries, what one usually turns to first are the 
test-passages ; but these, as Mr. White remarks, are fal- 
lacious, because they would be the first to be altered by 
a reviser. The opinion above stated as to the afiinities of 
g is, he states, strengthened by a continued verse-by-verse 
examination. 
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I have noted a few typographical errors : — 

Page xxii, line 9 from bottom, /or * uirum read 

* uinum/ 

xxxi, line 9 from top^ /or * Mestro' read * xxestro/ 

xxxix, last line, /or * agreemement ' read * agree- 
ment/ 

xlii, line \t^/or * praeclarius ' read * praeclaris/ 

xliii, line 20, be/ore * sub ' insert * quae/ 

/?., last line but one, /or * forsitam ' read * for- 
sitan/ 

157, notes on fol. 183 and on fol. 191, /or * spa- 
tiolae long^ores' read * spatiola longiora/ 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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FAUSSETS PRO CLUENTIO.' 

IT cannot be denied that there was room for a new edition 
ofthis, the most interesting, if not the most brilliant, of 
Cicero's speeches, which should supplement, but not super- 
sede, the valuable edition of the late Professor Ramsay. 
The intrinsic merits of that work are such, that the little 
world of classical students will not willingly let it die. 
The author of the Manual of Roman Antiquities^ found in 
the Cluentius a congenial field for the exercise of his rare 
knowledge of Roman archaeology and law; and the fine 
qualities of his literary style and artistic feeling are happily 
employed in unfolding the intricacies of this strange 
domestic drama. Professor Ramsay worked under self-im- 
posed limitations, which are now somewhat out of fashion. 
The golden rule of firtilv ayav — that * subtle art of not too 
much ' — guides every page of his writings, and it taught 
him that even in a commentary to be thumbed by school- 
boys instruction in the simpler rules of grammar might 
safely be left to the ' ferrea pectora ' of their masters. 
He held, too, that a truth is none the less true for the 
graceful manner of saying it, and his tersely-written notes 
stand in marked contrast to the pages of more modem 
commentaries, where a torrent of citation pursues its head- 
long course over opposing masses of parentheses, after- 
thoughts, and strange runic symbols, without pause or 
break, till it dies at last of mere exhaustion. The labours 

» M. TulliCiceronis Pro A, Clumtio Notes, by W. Yorke Faussct, M.A.: 
Oratio, with Explanatory and Critical Rivingtons, London. 
VOL. VI. 2 B 
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of German scholasticism have rendered this style of anno- 
tation as easy as it is now superfluous. Our older scholars 
had to read for themselves, and their minds were in the 
truest sense informed by the process. Their beardless suc- 
cessors find knowledge ready to their hands, and original 
research is now supplanted by scissors and paste. In 
Ramsay's day the field of classical letters did not yet * lie 
Danae ' to the trade ; speculating booksellers had not yet 
begun to bait their snares for callow graduates of the 
schools, who, equipped with their Merguets, their Dragers, 
their Nagelsbachs, may now proceed men of learning at 
five-and-twenty, and, by quoting authors they have never 
read, unfold the beauties of the Latin tongue before they 
have mastered the uses of their own. The * wholesale 
manufacture ' of classical books which is going on around 
us is bringing English scholarship into disrepute abroad, 
and has been justly censured by judges well qualified to 
speak in America, who are calling for a * scourge to drive 
these money-changers from the classical temple.' 

It is pleasant to turn from this mushroom growth of 
crude and useless liriSti^uQ to a school edition of real 
value, by a conscientious and well-informed scholar of 
high promise. Mr. Fausset, indeed, is not wholly free 
from the taint of his time, when that 

* Love of letters, overdone, 
Has swampt the sacred poets with themselves.' 

His seventy-seven pages of a large-type text are fol- 
lowed by nearly two hundred closely-printed pages of 
notes. A simple reference to established and easily- 
accessible authorities would in many cases have saved 
this expenditure of printer's ink. For example, * the more 
advanced students,' for whom the work is intended, hardly 
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need to be told a * regular* construction of spero (§ 36, 1. 30), 
nor should they require an elaborate account of such 
familiar forms as the moods in candemnassent . . . debueruni 
(§ 60), apprehenderam (§ 52) ; or the tenses oi fuisset - essei 
(8 65). Or, if these points are imperative, there are others 
which should not have been omitted, e.gr. the double 
negative in the very first clause ; illud dubitare - vtvere 
(§ 10), contrasted with tllud dubiio quin (§ 49) [cf. Reid, 
SulLy % 4) : the attraction in istam ipsam causam and illud 
ipsum (§ 59) ; the use of * adeo ' in § 80 (atque adeo and id 
adeo) ; the meaning of respondere (§ 59), of * inimicus Op- 
pianicus ' (* ill-disposed '), * infesta mater ' (* in arms 'j (§ 42), 
followed by * infesta atque inimica mater,' * unconcealed 
antipathy' (§ 44): [cf. Tyrrell, ad Alt. 11. 19, 3, 'inimici 
erant equitibus, hosies omnibus,' where *hostes' corre- 
sponds to * infestus ' here). Again, Mr. Fausset never fails 
to notice such *loci communes' as anaphora^ occupation and 
the rest, and on p. 141 he has drawn a sketch of chiasmus^ 
which * non Archimedes potuit melius discribere '; but he 
does not notice the delicate antithesis of meaning in § 80 
(dicere -negate ; arguere - infitiari ; docere -infitmare\ nor 
the subtle asyndeton in § 67-8 {Sfaienus ille\ which leaves 
the aptness of the simile to speak for itself. There is an 
equally dramatic use of asyndeton running through all 
ch. LIX. 

But these occasional superfluities do not detract from the 
value of what remains. Mr. Fausset's Commentary on every 
page gives evidence of refined scholarship and accurate 
knowledge : witness his notes on * ille' (§ 8), * atrox' (§ 9), 
Cicero's use of diminutives (§ 37), *que' (§ 6) : (but that on 
*et,' § 47, needs correction: Cicero only employs *et' 
adversatively after negatives : forms like * turbidos et nihil 
ausos,' Tac.^ belong to later Latin) ; * quidem ' (§§ 50 and 54), 
the * jussive' subj. (§ 90). He has corrected more than 

one important error of Ramsay: e.gr. the *non liquet' 

2 B 2 
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vote (§ 107-8), and the difficult passage in § 116 (* litis 
aestimatio'). This list might be largely increased; there 
remain, however, a few passages to which attention may 
still be invited. 

In § 98, ^causam de ambitu dixerunt, qui accusati 
sunt,' etc., Prof. Nettleship has suggested * quia.' It seems 
incredible, but it is so recorded by Mr. Fausset, who adds, 
*The argument is far from clear.* But it is quite clear, 
when the force of the relative is understood. It is an ordi- 
nary instance of the relative refuting a previous assertion 
{cf. Cic. PhiL II. §4, 1. 29, Mayor — add §§ 27 and 71). Accius 
had argued : Popilius and Gutta, who were convicted of 

* ambitus,' owed that conviction to the *invidia' arising 
from the bribery at the trial of Oppianicus. Cicero denies 
this, maintaining that they were really guilty of * ambitus' ; 
and this he proves by appealing to the character of their 
accusers, who, having themselves been convicted of * am- 
bitus,' were anxious to retrieve their position by con- 
ducting a successful prosecution for the same ofiFence. Is 
it likely, then, asks Cicero, that these persons would have 
been admitted to the * praemia legis,' unless they had satis- 
fied the object of that law by making good their charge of 

* ambitus'? Other instances of this use of the relative 
occur in § 91 ('quae res fraudi fuit* and *qui turn inter- 
litus,* etc.). 

On p. 140 Mr. Fausset has an heroic note on *cum,' 
and quotes the statistics of Hoffmann and Liibbert, who 
seem to make much ado about a small matter. The fact 
that Plautus has *the subj. 9 times and the indie. 229 
times' after 'cum,* proves nothing more than that in 
Plautine Latin *quom' still retained its natural construc- 
tion, as a rel. in ace. of duration of time, with *diem' as its 
suppressed antecedent ('now that*), and had not yet ac- 
quired the causal sense ('seeing that*), which it afterwards 
received. In § 83 the sudden change from subj. to indie. 
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may, as Mr. Fausset suggests, be due to the identity of 
subject in the latter of the two clauses ; but it seems more 
natural to refer it to the same desire of variety, which leads 
Cicero in § 1 13 to write * rem ullam obiectam in quenquam^ 
quae Fidicula;;;^ obiecta non sit.' But in § 29, where 
auditis cum dicuntur is followed by audiebat cum diceretur^ 
the reason of the change is different, and Mr. Fausset fails 
to catch a very effective point. Cicero there says : * If my 
recital of Oppianicus' crimes shocks you, how much more 
must Canutius' narrative have shocked his hearers ? For 
the facts you hear from me owe nothing to my plain, un- 
varnished tale {cum breviter strictimque dicuntur) ; but the 
matter of Canutius' speech was heard under the influence 
of his eloquent and impressive manner {cum graviter diuque 
diceretur'). What in the one case is a mere temporal coin- 
cidence (indic,)^ was in the other an 'attendant circum- 
stance' {subj\\ and the difference between the two forms is 
the same as between ' Fuit tempus, cum Germanos Galli 
superarent* (Caes. G. 6, 24) and *Fuit cum hoc Axcipoterat' 
(Liv. 7. 32). 

Ij^ § 3'> *ut ne eripi quidem pecunia posset,' Mr. Faus- 
set rightly retains the text, but resorts to a needless 
theory of ellipse to explain *ne- quidem.' He should 
rather have referred to Dr. Reid's note on Acad. 1. 5, which 
disposes of the old heresy, that * ne - quidem necessarily 
marks a climax. Here we may translate ' so that neither 
could he have been saved by bribery,' and compare § 107, 
where to translate *ne is quidem absolvit' by *not even he 
acquitted,' would produce nonsense. 

In § 28 Mr. Fausset apologises for quenquam as 'not 
irregular,' because there is a 'negative implied,' and 
quotes Liv. 25, 6, 17, as an exceptional use, because the 
implication is * positive and not negative.' Both these 
statements require reconsideration. A negative is by no 
means necessary to ' quisquam' {cf. Verr. II. 4. iiy 28 : *Si 
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(** whenever") quicquam caelati aspexerat' and Tusc. 3.8. 
22^ where the sense is affirmative). On the contrary, quis- 
qtcam in a sentence like §113, * Nego rem esse ullam in 
quenquam illonim obictam, quae non' etc., gives, as 
Madvig says, * generalem affirmationem, negation! ita con- 
trariam, ut ei sufficiat, unum omnino, quodcunque tandem 
sit, esse ' {De Fin. Exc. vi., where the subject is illustrated 
at length). Hence the word is used in negative sentences, 
where the negation, expressed or implied, extends over the 
whole proposition. And in the passage quoted by Mr. 
Fausset from Livy the implication is negative : * nos, qui- 
bus, nisi quod commisimus, ut quenquam ex Cannensi acie 
miles Romanus superesset, nihil obici potest.' It is one of 
a large number of passages quoted by Riemann, Etudes^ 
etc., p. 134, ed. i: *ou il est question de choses, qui ne 
devraient pas avoir lieu, et ou il y a une id6e de bldmCy qui 
est en somme encore une id6e negative.* 

Mr. Fausset's note on * aerarios,' p. 1 69, will be welcome 
to many, and is a good example of the intelligent use he 
makes of the best German authorities. His faith in these 
authorities is beyond cavil, but it will not remove moun- 
tains. Thus, on p. 133, he follows Mommsen-Marquardt, 
explaining * stemma' = * imagines,* because 'from one 
(imago) to another painted lines were drawn to express 
the pedigree which connected them.' Why painted lines ? 
But this view is inconsistent with the ancient authorities. 
Suet., Galb, 2 says : * imperator stemma in atrio proposuerit, 
quo paternam originem ad Jovem, maternam ad Pasi- 
phaen referebat.' Surely Galba did not pretend to have 
* masks,' expressi cera vultus^ of Jove and Pasiphae : the 
death of the former at least is not recorded. Nor can this 
account be borne out by the * loci classici ' on the subject, 
Plin. 35, 6, and Seneca, de Ben. 3. 28. 2. In the former 
passage the *stemmata' are distinctly contrasted with 
the • expressi cera vultus,' which * singulis disponebantur 
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annariis . . . stemmata veto lineis discurrebant ad imagines 
pictas.' The * stemma ' was probably a genealogical chart 
{cf. * generis tabula,* Juv. 8. 6), and Pliny seems to describe 
it as * laid out with lines to illustrate or correspond to ifld)^ 
the painted wax^imagines (*pictos vultus,' Juv. 8. 2), i.e. it 
was a sort of key to the * imagines' in the atrium. So 
Seneca (* imagines in atrio exponunt, et nomtna familiae 
^uae longo ordine ac multis stemmatum illigata flexuris 
in prima parte aedium coUocent') distinguishes the * ima- 
gines ' and the * stemmata/ and explains the origin of the 
latter term from the painted garlands which illuminated 
the chart. Seneca expressly states that it was the * nomina* 
which were festooned. The * imagines* themselves seem 
only to have received garlands on special occasions: C. 
Alur. 86 : * laureatam imaginem ' seems to imply that the 
decoration was exceptional. 

Again, in § 15, Mr. Fausset is mistaken in identifying 
the *cubile' with the *lectus genialis' (§ 14). The latter 
was not intended for use, but stood in the atrium as a sign 
that the master of the house was married : Hor. Ep, i . i . 
85 : • lectus genialis in aula est.' From its place fronting 
the entrance it was, as is well known, also called ' lectus 
ad versus,* and it was Uaid anew' when a fresh marriage 
was contracted. Thus Cicero*s words * lectum ilium geni- 
alem, quem biennio ante iiliae suae nubenti straverat, sibi 
ornari et stemi iubet* are well illustrated by Propert. 4. 
II. 85: 

Seu tamen adversum mutarit ianua lectum 

Sederit et nostro cauta noverca tore {^Postgate^ ad loc.) 

No passage in the Pro Cluentio is better known than 
that describing the dealings of Staienus, * hominis in iu- 
diciis corrumpendis exercitati,' with his victims Bulbus 
and Gutta. Yet the exact point of Cicero's joke has hardly 
been appreciated by the commentators. The words, § 71, 
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* ut erat semper praeposterus atque perversus, initium facit 
a Bulbo,' are usually referred to the *gustatio' of the 
Roman dinners. But this leaves * Bulbo ' without point 
That the onion, however, had its own place on the Roman 
m6nu appears from Hon, S. 2. 4. 58 : — 

testis marcentem scillis recreabis et Afra 
potorem cochlea, 

where * scillis ' seems wrongly explained as a fish by Orelli 
and others: the word means * onions': cf. Plin. 19. 30. 5: 
*bulborum nobilissima est scilla — exacuendo aceto nata' 
and Theocr. 14, 17 : 

poXpos ris(?) KO)(Xiai c^aipc^* ^s iroros dSv^ 

Thus Staienus is * praeposterus ' because he begins (prae) 
with the Bulbus, which properly comes after (post) dinner. 
Probably the * bulbus' was introduced * inter scyphos ' from 
Greece, and it should perhaps be added to the • rosae et 
unguenta' as a feature of the * Comissatio' or * Graecus mos 
bibendi' by Mommsen-Marquardt, s. v. cena. In Athe- 
naeus 2, 64-9, /3oA/3oc and Kox^lag are repeatedly mentioned 
as SuyeoTtKoiy and some verses are there quoted from Phi- 
lemon, TTipl r5c rwi/ (ioX^wv aKivaala^y which, after men- 
tioning o^oc among the numerous dressings suitable to the 
/3oX/3oc9 conclude with the line : 

avros S' i<f/ avrov 'crriv irovrjpb^ /cat iri/cpos. 

These words are a good comment on the passage of Cicero 
immediately following: *conditor totius negoti Guttam 
adspergit huic Bulbo. Itaque minime amarus visas est 
(Bulbus).' 

The weak point of Ramsay's edition was his text. 
Classen had been the first to show that the existing mss. 
of the Cluentius exhibit two recensions, of which the better 
is represented by AB (Baiter's ST) and the inferior by p 
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(Baiter's M). ST, though younger than M, are in many 
instances supported by the fragmentary Turin palimpsest 
of 5th or 6th century. Ramsay attempted an elaborate 
defence of M ; but his arguments are not convincing, and 
Mr. Fausset is well-advised in accepting the conclusions 
of Classen. Yet there are a few passages where M has 
undoubtedly preserved the true reading: e.gr. §86: *qui 
cum matre?* is felt at once to be superior to the *qui cum 
matre habebat simultates' of ST, where the indie, mood is 
intolerable. And in §72: *ne, si se Ligurem fecisset, 
nationis magis stiae, quam generis, uti cognomine vide- 
retur,* it may be doubted whether M*s *suae' should be 
hastily rejected. Mr. Fausset pronounces it * superfluous.' 
It may, however, be an instance of that idiomatic use of 
*suus,' which appears in Propert. 2, 9, 30: *aut mea si 
navis staret in oceano', Mf I had a ship moored.* Com- 
pare Hor. Epod. I. 26: 'aratra nitantur meay * plough of 
mine,' and Ov. Am. 3. 7: ^meus campus.' So here 
'nationis suae,' *a race that was his.' This use of the 
possessive adj. is suited to the hypothetical form of the 
sentence. 

Again in § 82 : * ad ipsum cubile, vobis ducihus^ venire 
possumus,' Mr. Fausset prints Prof. Nettleship's conjecture 
* indicibus ' instead of * iudicibus * (ST) or * ducibus ' (M). 
But he should at least have noticed Prof. Davies' defence 
of the latter reading in a previous number of this review 
(vol. iv. p. 409), where it is pointed out that * ducibus' 
refers, not to the jury, but to the prosecutors. The correct- 
ness of this reading, which alone preserves the metaphor 
of * ferae,' may be all but proved by comparing the cognate 
passage, § 163-4 (* vobis isdem patronis . . . annos octo 
meditati accusatores'), where •vobis' also refers to the 
prosecutors, and the concluding words precisely corre- 
spond with • anni octo sunt, quom ista causa in ista medita- 
tione versatur ' of the passage under notice. 
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In ^ 7^ l£r. Fansset reads ^3Ia' widt P, wn^tvoA cf 
*AeIic/ S. Bat die latter has mace paint. Ciceto is 
€padnq die words <^ Canunxxsy who would mattmnSij speak 
Oif his client Scaiexms by Ids new aristocratic titieL Mr. 
Fansaet's handTfng of critical qaestkxLS is aw^yfeg*! Aioiigii- 
oot by sagacity and taste; but in } io6 be ^^IkhtM not ha¥e 
marred his accorate defence of ^esae' by gotx^oo tosng^ 
f^est ^ftdsse.' That the present in£ cieootes die 'pecma- 
nent characteristic^' and is not at all *a poetksd nse^' 
appears firom the cognate passage in | 56 : ^Toluit oogno- 



scientiasqoe snpplicio dignas iudicaremi ' : * whether jm^s 
fnot * the jury ^ are strict, or whether they consddar design 
and compticity ' note the ph*.) etc Again in { 3 he rightly 
follows Ramsay in keeping the *tos' (STj, but misses the 
point of *oporteat' by paraphrasing * the advocate's imper- 
fect statement.' Cicero says, that 'invidia' should be con- 
sidered, not like quesdons of £eurt (crimina) with reference 
to the ex parte statements of rival counsel, but on abstract 
grounds of right and wrong (oporteat). 

It only remains to say a few words of the Introduction, 
which opens, and the Glossary, which closes, the book. 
The latter * does not pretend to exhaust even the limited 
number of noteworthy words which occur in the speech.' 
But why not r Sound teaching in Latin etymology — and 
Mr. Fausset's etymological teaching seems very sound — is 
not so common, and in a future edition room might well 
be found for interesting and often misunderstood words 
like *secus,' 'disertus,' *igitur.' The Introduction seems 
the least successful part of the book, and students will 
rather turn to Mr. Froude's brilliant, though very inaccu- 
rate r6sum6, or to the crisp and lucid narrative of Ramsay. 
Mr. Fausset's sketch is rapid and disjointed, rather than 
clear, and is written in a tone (Oppianicus is a * bold 
and wicked man') which slightly jars upon the ear. A 
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passing tribute must, however, be paid to his defence of 
Sassia on p. xxxix, which, though worthy of a better 
cause, does honour to the author's gallantry, and affords 
pleasing evidence of the susceptibility of his heart. On 
the disputed question of the precise charge upon which 
Cluentius was tried, Mr. Fausset conjectures that he was 
accused under * both clauses of the Lex Cornelia, the fifth 
and the sixth.' But there are obstacles in the way of this 
view. If Cluentius, as * eques,* was really liable to the 
penalties for * judicial murder/ which Sulla's law inflicted 
only upon senators, why, it may be asked, did his accuser 
weaken what probably would have been a strong case, by 
dragging in charges of poisoning, which were groundless 
on the face of them ? And, if the charge of bribery was 
specially preferred against Cluentius, why was not he, like 
Fidiculanius under a similar charge (§ 104), tried for 
•repetundae' in Cicero's own court (§147)? It seems 
safer to suppose that Cluentius was accused of poisoning 
only. His accuser had indeed no hope of making good 
that charge. What he did hope to do was, by bringing 
Cluentius to trial under the clause of the Lex Cornelia 
treating of poison, to give the jury an opportunity of 
finding him guilty of acts of bribery committed in 74 B.C., 
which, if committed in 66 B.C., would, owing to the Lex 
Aurelia of 70 B.C., have rendered him liable to the spirit, 
though not to the letter, of Sulla's clause treating of 
judicial murder. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fausset may be safely congratulated 
on having established his reputation by producing a work 
already of high value, and only needing a little excision, 
revision, and precision, to render it indispensable to all 
students of the * Pro Cluentio.' 

W. T. LENDRUM. 
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A CORRECTION. 



I OUGHT long since to have corrected an error into which 
I fell in a Paper in Hermathena, vol. iv., p. 3 1 1 . I there 
suggested that Lewis and Short might, perhaps, be right 
in making the i of tribuntctus long [rictus) ; but a learned 
friend, who read my Paper, referred me to verses in 
Lucan which prove it to be short. My apology must be, 
that those verses had escaped my observation or my 
memory, and that neither in Forcellini, nor Freund, nor 
Smith, nor Riddle, nor Andrews did I find any referenu 
which fixed the quantity; nor in Roby, thoug^b the 
marking -tcius given by this last accurate scholar ought 
to have made me slow to express a doubt. Would it not be 
desirable that, in an article of a Latin (or Greek) dictionary 
on a word which requires to have the quantities of its 
vowels ascertained, one of the passages cited should be 
specially chosen for that purpose, and indicated to the eye 
by brackets or inverted commas, or in some such way-^ 
Thus, on tribuntctus might be given : — 

*Saeva trtbuntcio maduenint robora tabo.* — Lucan, ii. 125.* 
The result of the inquiry concerning the termination 

be sustained ? Do not wic^ovr, &iroiror, 
hM^T^ and iu^prfip, rather indicate short 
vowels ? And must acfvama be alwax's 
wrong, though, as we see in Aristoph., 
AveSf 1 145, iucpodofieu has the a natu- 
rally short ? I wish some of our 
younger scholars would undertake the 
examination of such cases of question- 
able quantity occurring in the Dic- 
tionaries most in use among us. 



^ A useful indirect result of this 
practice would be, that words for the 
quantities of which there is really no 
authority extant would remain un- 
marked, instead of having assigned to 
them quantities founded only on con- 
jecture, or doubtful analogy, and 
copied by each Lexicographer from his 
predecessor. To cite a few words 
coming under letter A, can the 
markings of acupediuSj aplca^ avorta 
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'ictus is, that the only Latin word not formed from a past 
participle (after the analogy oi emissictus)^ which has the t 
long, is novtctus. Can it be for novo-vicius = i/Ioikoc ? Cf. 
Juv. iii. 265. (See, however, for another explanation, 
Curtius, GrundzugEy ed. 4, p. 629.) 

I may add, with respect to another word of which I 
spoke in the same Paper, that Statius, SilvcBj iv. 9, 39, has 
defriitay thus agreeing with Virgil. Perhaps there is some 
error of text in the Plautine passage, where the word 
appears as defrtttum. The word, as I mentioned in 
the Paper referred to, is marked in the latter way twice 
by Curtius, op. ciL^ pp. 486, 520. In Wilkins and England's 
translation, edition of 1886, it is xcidix\i^A defrutum in the 
former place (probably by oversight), defrutum in the 
latter. Vanicek (Grtech.^Lat Etym. Worterbuch) admits 
both quantities. 

JOHN K. INGRAM. 
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LAND REVENUE AND TENURES OF INDIA. 

KNOWLEDGE of the leading principles of Revenue 
Law is a valuablfe aid to the study of the whole Indian 
Law of Property. Land is the principal kind of property 
possessed by natives of India, and the rules which govern 
the possession, acquisition, and distribution of landed 
property govern all property, mutatis mutandis. Now, 
the Revenue system takes cognizance of the relations 
between the Sovereign power and the holders of land, 
and also of the relations which subsist between the 
different classes of such holders. The fact that the 
public revenue depends so largely upon a share of the 
rent of land renders it necessary that the revenue 
authority should be able to follow every step in the 
distribution of landed property. 

The Revenue system, as at present administered, may 
be said to rest on two broad principles: — 

1. The Sovereign power is entitled to a share in the 
produce of all land, or its equivalent in money, the 
amount of such contribution being virtually fixed by the 
Sovereign power itself. 

2. The contribution to be levied from every portion of 
land follows the distribution of such land, and is claimable 
from the person or persons actually in possession of such 
land, and is the first charge upon it. 

It may be thought that these principles, thus stated, 
are mere truisms, and do not throw very much light upon 
the question. The first is simply the right of taxation. 
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inherent in all governments ; one essential difference 
between a despotism and a free constitution being, that in 
the latter the right of taxation is controlled by popular 
assemblies, now mostly representative. The second may 
be construed into the obvious axiom, that direct taxation 
must be levied on property of some kind, and therefore 
must be proportioned to the distribution of property. , A 
little attention, however, may suffice to enable us to see 
that this is a very imperfect account of the matter. 

In India almost all property is held by family groups, 
and not by individuals. This, as the readers of the late 
Sir Henry Maine's works are aware, is simply the archaic 
form of property in the oldest civilizations. In India the 
family group, as the unit of property, has survived ; in 
other parts of the world it has perished, or is perishing. 

Now, the Revenue system in British India is continuous 
with the Revenue system of Mahomedan India ; and that 
was, with certain exceptions, which we shall soon see, con- 
tinuous with the system found there under the Aryan rulers, 
whom the Mahomedan superseded. I may mention that 
by the word * Aryan' I mean the tall and comparatively 
fair-skinned race or races which in the dawn of history are 
found as conquerors in India. They are the ancestors of 
the castes of Brahman, Kshatriya or Rajput,* and Vaisya, 
the three high, or * twice-born,' castes. The various low 
castes described in Manu's Institutes as Sudra are repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal races enslaved by the Aryans. 
These Aryans constituted an aristocracy, and, as in the case 
of other aristocracies, claims are often made to a participa- 
tion in the * blue blood ' which have no historical founda- 

* I follow popular usage in speaking modem Rajputs are of somewhat mixed 

of the Aryan warrior caste as Kshatriya pedigree. In India, however, the caste 

or Rajput, indiscriminately. Strictly, calls itself Rajput or Kshatriya, in- 

there is a distinction ; the now extinct differently, and in a legal tract the dis- 

Kshatriya caste being traditionally of tinction may be neglected, 
pure Aryan blood, while the more 
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tion. As I am not writing a treatise on Hindu society, I 
shall merely mention the one example which bears on my 
own subject. The chiefs of many hill tribes claim to be 
Rajputs, though they are certainly not of Aryan descent. 
But their society having come under the influence of the 
Aryan aristocracy of the plains, they think it desirable to 
possess the prestige of high caste. 

It may be well to explain here, that agriculture was not 
held to be a servile occupation. Agricultural labour was, 
nevertheless, for the most part left to Sudras — aborigines, 
or the offspring of intercourse between Aryan men and 
aboriginal women. Sudras also performed all strictly 
servile and mechanical offices. I shall refer to the Sudras 
as * serfs,' and shall speak of the Aryan freemen as con- 
trolling cultivation, when I am describing an archaic state 
of society. But the free Aryan might actually till the soil 
at any time, and a very large number of high caste men 
actually do so now. 

We find, then, an Aryan aristocracy in possession of the 
soil of the greater part of Northern India, and having under 
them an enslaved aboriginal race. The territory thus 
occupied by the Aryan tribes was divided into a number 
of kingdoms, and these kingdoms again were divided into 
minor principalities. These principalities were the terri- 
tories of the various clans of Rajputs or Aryan warriors ; 
for the holding of land — what we should call landlordism 
— was a special attribute of the warrior caste. The Brah- 
mans and the Vaisya, or merchant caste, only acquired 
land, it may almost be said, accidentally. In later history, 
it is true, we find Brahman, Vaisya, and even Sudra 
land-owning communities ; but in early Aryan times 
it was rare for any but a Kshatriya clan to own land. 
The clan had its own subdivisions, each under a sub- 
ordinate chief; and these subdivisions were again sub- 
divided. The ultimate unit thus reached was what is now 
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known as the Village Community. The village estate 
was held strictly in common : that is, the family group of 
Aryan freemen who inhabited it controlled the cultivation 
carried on by their Sudra serfs, and themselves collected 
the produce and divided it, after setting apart the share 
claimed by the territorial chief, to whom they owed im- 
mediate allegiance. It was his duty, in his turn, to set 
apart a portion of his tribute as the due of the chief next 
above him, and so on in regular gradation until the 
sovereign of the whole kingdom had received his dues. It 
is easy to see that this differs from taxation as we conceive 
it. The sovereign, as disposing of the whole force of the 
State, could, no doubt, fix the contingent of any subordi- 
nate territory down to a single village estate ; but there 
was a customary limit, and there was no particular reason 
why that limit should be exceeded. The only extra- 
ordinary item, generally speaking, in an Aryan king's 
budget would be a war ; and his Rajput clansmen consti- 
tuted a complete standing army, always on a war footing, 
and always easily mobilized. Thus the State's share of the 
produce tended to become a rent, not a tax ; the proportion 
to be yielded being theoretically constant, but practically 
determined partly by custom and partly by a struggle 
between payer and receiver. 

No speculation upon the evolution of rent would be 
complete without noticing the status of the serfs. These 
were descendants of the aboriginal conquered races, 
or of more or less irregular intercourse between Aryans 
and aboriginal women. But their slavery, for the most 
part, was communal, and not personal. The actual cul- 
tivators of the soil were serfs of the village commune, 
or of family groups within the village commune, and 
not of individual masters. Now, it is easy to understand 
that a communal slave enjoys an easier life than the 
slave of an individual master. The business of the Rajput 

VOL VI. 2 c 
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freeman was, tor the most part, arms; that of the Brahman, 
religious contemplation, or the pursuit of learning. A 
worldly-minded Brahman might be a minister of State, 
or hold some analogous administrative position in a 
lower sphere. As population multiplied, Brahmans also 
adopted the profession of arms ; but in hardly any case 
did Brahman or Rajput undertake any pursuit less digni- 
fied than that of arms or learning. The Vaisya freeman, 
again, had very little connexion with the management of 
his village communal estate. The result was, that the 
communal serfs were left very much to themselves. 
The agriculturists must yield their customary dues in 
produce; the artisans must perform their customary ser- 
vice; no serfs must leave the village; but in all other 
respects they were practically free. It may be added 
that the germ of a right of occupancy is to be found 
in the praedial slavery of the Indian communal labourer. 
As I have said, he could not leave the village ; but it was 
the interest of the village commune to make it worth his 
while to remain without compulsion. The incessant wars 
of the different kingdoms and clans kept population down. 
Serfs were killed in these raids and invasions, but still 
more often they were captured and carried away. Labour 
was valuable, and as we shall presently see, the labour of 
the servile class continued to possess a value even after 
British supremacy had abolished the status of slavery. 

Practically, then, rent was the amount taken by the 
commune of village freemen from their communal serfs. 
Most of this they naturally kept to themselves ; but they 
paid something to the chieftain on whom they were depen- 
dent, and he to the over-lord, and so on until the tribute 
reached the sovereign. Something resembling this system 
is even now to be found in Rajputana and in other parts 
of India, where historical and local circumstances have 
contributed to its preservation. The Mahomedan conquest 
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was the first influence which largely modified the system 
I have been endeavouring to sketch out. Strictly speak- 
ing, I should say * conquests,' not * conquest,' for there 
were several invasions of India by Mahomedans from 
Central Asia. But the result of this colonizing process 
was the partial, and only partial, breakdown of the old 
land system. The great sovereigns, Kings of Lahore, of 
Delhi, of Kanauj, of Ajudhya, and of Patna, were replaced 
by Mahomedan potentates, who themselves eventually 
came to owe allegiance to the Mogul Emperor of Delhi. 
In the more inaccessible parts of Central India some Raj- 
put States survived, a few of which exist until now. But 
the old Hindu States perished, and most of their greater 
feudatories were supplanted by Mussulman nobles. In 
what we may call the third, fourth, and lower ranks of the 
Hindu aristocracy, however, a good many still held their 
own. Some of these became converts to Islam, and re- 
ceived from the Delhi Emperor or his deputies a formal 
investiture, whereby their chieftaincies were recognised. 
In many cases the authority of the Mahomedan imperial 
officers was resisted or ignored, or the officer himself was 
bribed. Matters ended in a compromise ; the local chief 
was accepted as a mediator with the village communes, 
with or without a formal investiture. The one institution 
which almost absolutely held its own was the village 
commune. 

Something resembling the state of things I have been 
describing actually subsisted in Oudh up to the year 1856.' 
The potentate to whom the East India Company granted 
the title of King of Oudh was the Nawab Vazir, or Lord 
Lieutenant of the Mogul Emperor. The old nobility of 

^ The best authority on Oudh, tion m my possession was published 
previous to annexation, is Sir W. H. by Bentlcy,in 1858, and I do not know 
Sleeman, Journey through the King. whether or not the book is ont of 
dom of Oudh in 1849-50. The edi- print. 
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Strong enoo^; and tbey 
revenue, firotn the village 
got their dues firom the 
k Oodir the chirf resolt of the anneza- 
co rettay all this to a regular system. The 
Bcicisir C^fier CoccniissocMr. it is true, has taken the place 
of dfee King, or Xawab Vazir; but the native nobles con- 
tinoe to esjov their share of the rent, paying into the 
Government Tr^sasury that whidi is assessed upon them, 
and receiving from the village communes the amounts for 
which the latter are made liable at the periodical Land 
Revenue Settlements. To go into further particulars 
would be to anticipate. I merely mention the case of 
Oudh, because, owing to historical accidents, it is the best 
preserved specimen of a province showing what may be 
called the strata of Aryan and Mahomedan economical 
and fiscal systems, and their crystallization under British 
influence. 

For it is a remarkable phenomenon of British supremacy 
in India that each stage of our dealing with the land 
revenue and the tenure of land is marked by its peculiar 
characteristic, communicated to it by the tone of British 
thought which prevailed for the time being. Lord Com- 
wallis and the administrators who surrounded him con- 
founded the revenue collectors of the Mogul Empire with 
the heads of families who, as I showed above, were struggling 
with these same Mogul collectors to retain their old chief- 
tainships. Because both these classes were loosely described 
as Zemindars — which word may itself be loosely translated 
landowners — Lord Corn wallis and the framers of Regulation 
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I. of 1793, mistook them for landlords or country squires of 
the English pattern. Hence the famous Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal — a measure which has been so fertile of 
political and economical controversy. The principal 
features of the Permanent Settlement were as follows : — 
I. The land revenue payable by the Zemindars was fixed for 
ever in money, having been previously mutable at the will of 
the Government. II. The Zemindars were declared to be 
landed proprietors — a status to which I have already shown 
that they had no claim. III. Some provision, however, 
was •made for subordinate interests and claims : an in- 
adequate provision, and resting upon no very definite 
legal foundation, but still sufficient to keep the way open 
for further reforms as opportunity arose. It would be 
anticipating, and would lead too far into a discussion of 
detail, if I were to say what reforms actually were founded 
on the somewhat grudging provisions of Regulation I. of 

1793. 

The criticisms to which this Regulation gave rise had 

the effect of stimulating inquiry into the general question 

of land tenure, and at the same time experience was 

accumulating from other parts of the country. The next 

development was what is commonly called the Rayatwari 

Settlement, which took its rise in the Madras Presidency. 

Like the Bengal Settlement, it had its origin in a crude 

generalization from native custom, aided by a still cruder 

economic theory. Sir Thomas Munro and the framers of 

the Madras Settlement, however, sent their sounding-line 

a good deal deeper than Lord Cornwallis and his advisers 

had done. Besides, there were many circumstances really 

differentiating the Madras Presidency and South India 

generally from the territory over which the Permanent 

Zemindaree Settlement had been put in force. The Aryan 

conquerors had never established themselves in the southern 

portion of India as they did in the parts north of the 
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Vindhya Hills. There are not many Rajput settlements 
in South India, and the Brahman colonies which are found 
there, although organized after the village commune pattern, 
have not to any great extent imposed their landed system 
on the aboriginal races. Between the revenue collector 
and the cultivating serf there were no such intermediate 
interests as were found to exist in North India, and at the 
same time the revenue collector under the Mog^s was 
more completely aloof from the people than he was in 
Bengal. He was purely and simply an official, and not the 
representative of an old native chieftainship. Accordingly, 
just as the Bengal officials of 1793, having to deal with 
what we may call mediatized native chiefs, mistook them 
for squires d PAnglatse^ so the Madras officials, a few 
years later, mistook the whole occupying agricultural class, 
village communes, and cultivating serfs, for peasant pro- 
prietors, paying a rentcharge to the State. Sir Thomas 
Munro and his advisers were a step nearer to the truth 
than Lord Cornwallis and his counsellors, because the 
village communes certainly had something which might 
fairly be described as proprietary rights, and the serfs had 
practically something like tenant-right. Neither the mem- 
bers of the village communes nor the serfs were peasant 
proprietors, nor were the Zemindars lords of manors ; but 
the later error was a little less remote from the truth 
than the earlier. The result was that the persons in 
possession of particular pieces of land were recognized as 
the direct tenants of the State, and the land revenue or 
State rentcharge was assessed upon them individually. 
That is, such was the intention : though, owing to the 
peculiar condition of Indian society, the intention was not 
always carried out in practice. The family group, as has 
been already explained, is the typical unit of ownership in 
communities such as those which inhabit India, whether of 
Aryan or non- Aryan race. As Sir Henry Maine pointed 
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out ( Village CommunitieSy Lectures ii., iii., and Appendix I.), 
the tendency of our legal* administration has been to 
crystallize native custom. We have also, as is very ably 
pointed out by Mr. Nelson {Scientific Study of Hindu Law\ 
in many instances imposed Brahmanical law upon non- 
Aryan native communities, owing to misconception of the 
scope of that law and of the extent of its acceptance among 
the people. One result of this course of administration 
has been that family groups have been stereotyped as units 
of ownership, and that Brahmanical legal views concerning 
the family group have been forced upon non- Aryan families 
in certain instances. Hence, among other consequences, 
we find the holdings which the Southern Indian system pre- 
sumes to be individual actually held very largely by family 
groups in common. How this affects the collection of the 
land revenue and the distribution of the assessment is 
too technical a question to discuss in a mere outline 
sketch. 

I now pass on to the third development of the Indian 
Revenue system. The territory of Hindostan proper — 
the Doab, or space between the Ganges and Jumna, 
the territory of Rohilkund and the districts beyond the 
Ganges and Jumna, in which are situated the cities of 
Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Allahabad and Benares — came under 
British rule later than Lower Bengal and the Madras 
Presidency, and within the last hundred years. It is not 
part of my present plan to enter upon the history of these 
territorial acquisitions, and therefore I am simply called 
upon to record that during the period in question our 
administration had time to push their investigations 
further than Lord Cornwallis or Sir Thomas Munro had 
done. The result was the discovery that the village com- 
mune was the recognized unit of ownership, at least in 
Upper India ; and that fact has influenced our revenue 
administration to the present day. With one exception, 
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it may be said to be the last word in Indian Revenue Law. 
That exception was the recog#kion, in Oudh, of the inter- 
mediate tribal chieftains mentioned above, or of their 
representatives, or substitutes under the Mahomedan 
rigimey as will be seen by referring back (p. 7). The 
recognition of these functionaries virtually restored, if 
not the old Aryan hierarchy, at any rate so much of it 
as had survived the Mahomedan conquest. 

It is no part of my plan to describe the village 
commune in detail. It would take a volume to do it, 
and volumes have been already written on the subject 
Suffice it to say that the joint ownership of the village 
commune is exercised in a great variety of ways, some 
of which closely resemble communism, while those at the 
other extreme present points of likeness to the dividend 
system of a joint-stock company. In a great number 
of instances the Aryan caste monopoly has been broken 
into, and communities have been formed consisting of 
low caste men who in very ancient days would have 
been slaves. In some cases men belonging to low castes, 
or to the Vaisya (which, though nearly pure Aryan, was 
not originally a landholding caste), have acquired rights 
in Brahman and Kshatriya villages, concurrent with 
those of the Brahman and Kshatriya, the original land- 
holding castes. Again — chiefly, though not altogether, 
under the British rigime — there has grown up a class of 
free cultivators, tenants in very nearly the English sense 
of the word, but enjoying two at least of the familiar * three 
F.'s ' — fixity of tenure, and fair rents. The right of sale is 
not so well established, but seems on the way to become so. 
These tenants are legally termed tenants with right of 
occupancy. Finally — and this applies to all parts of India 
— there is gradually growing up a class of tenants by 
contract. I suppose I need hardly add that the law of 
British India does not recognize slavery, though native 
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custom still fails in a great measure to discriminate 
between the status of a labourer and that of a slave. 

It remains only to state in a few words the history of 
the tenants with right of occupancy. These are, on the 
one handy members of village communes who have lost 
their proprietary right or failed to establish it; and, on 
the other hand, large classes of persons who, under native 
rule (Hindu or Mahomedan), would have been virtually 
slaves, but under British rule have had personal freedom 
secured to them, while the benefits of permanent con- 
nexion with the soil have not been taken away. 

There need be no difficulty in understanding the status 
of the ex-proprietor who has become a tenant with right 
of occupancy. Under all systems of ownership, landlords 
often reserve to themselves portions of land as home-farms 
and demesnes. The Indian village communes had reserves 
of a nature analogous to this. The right to collect what 
(for want of a more accurate term) we must call rent 
originally went with the enjoyment of these reserved 
lands, but gradually became separable from it. When 
the Aryan feudal system was partially broken down by the 
Mahomedan conquest, this portion of the system was 
affected as well as the rest. In Lower Bengal the Zemin- 
dars, who were partly Mahomedan revenue collectors and 
partly tribal chiefs who had been * mediatized' as described 
above, had taken the collection of rent out of the hands of 
the village communes, but had not meddled much with 
the reserved lands. The Zemindars, as we have seen, were 
turned by Lord Cornwallis into as good an imitation of 
British landlords as he could construct out of the materials. 
Luckily there were among his council some men who saw 
that there were rights which were not included in what 
Lord Cornwallis understood to be those of the Zemindars. 
Regulation I. of 1 793 contained reservations of the rights 
of * cultivators,' and ere long it was found necessary to 
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investigate these rights, and formulate them more par- 
ticularly. It would be beyond the limits of this- Paper to 
work out the question in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
most convenient plan was found to be this : — All cultiva- 
tors who at the time of the Permanent Settlement were 
found to have occupied at a rent not subject to variation 
were held to be dispossessed proprietors, and to be 
entitled to hold for ever at the rent payable at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement. Twenty years' oc- 
cupancy at an unvaried rent by the claimant or his pre- 
decessor in title was fixed as the period of prescription ; 
but the presumption of ownership could be rebutted. 
Practically, this is now the law of Lower Beng'al. A 
tenant whose rent has not been altered for twenty years is 
presumed (in the absence of rebutting evidence) to have 
been in occupancy since before the Permanent Settlement, 
and to have come into occupancy as a dispossessed member 
of a village commune. 

In the part of India officially known as the North-west 
Provinces — geographically, nearly coincident with Hindo- 
stan proper — and to some extent in the Panjab, certain 
members of the village commune became tenants with 
right of occupancy, instead of co-proprietors, through the 
action of our own Government. In every village commune 
there were certain leading or head men, from whom it had 
been usual for the native receivers of revenue to take pay- 
ment. They merely acted as agents on behalf of the rest 
of the community ; but they were mistaken for the real 
owners. The mistake was analogous to that made by 
Lord Cornwallis ; but not so far reaching in its con- 
sequences. The claims of the remaining members of the 
commune became limited to a right of occupancy in the 
land directly in their possession. Many of them hold at a 
rent subject to revision, as will be seen. 

There is a very large class of tenants with right of 
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occupancy, but whose rents are liable to variation — 
either reduction or enhancement — at periods fixed by 
law, generally about ten years. In their case the period 
of prescription (by the claimant or predecessor in title) is 
twelve years,* and the rent need not have been unvaried. 
Occupation of the same land for twelve years is generally 
sufficient. Tenants coming under this description are 
either claimants of the quit-rent tenure described above, 
who have just come short of making out a full case, or they 
are dispossessed members of village communes, mentioned 
in the last paragraph, or they are serfs whose status has 
been raised by the operation of economic and legal causes. 
We saw above that the serf of a family group or of a 
village commune enjoyed a certain amount of personal 
freedom on condition of not quitting the estate, and of 
rendering his dues punctually and fully. If, for any 
reason, the condition of any one of these praedial serfs 
became intolerable, he usually ran away, and offered his 
services to another commune. Sometimes the labourers 
on a communal estate would desert in a body. In these 
cases there was often a levde en masse of the village 
freemen, who descended upon their neighbours' lands to 
recapture the fugitives; and such expeditions often ter- 
minated in hard fighting and bloodshed. Over-popula- 
tion was never a social disease in India until the days 
of the pax Britannica, It is not so even now in most 
parts of the country, though there are congested districts ; 
and it was the interest of the village commune, the 
family group, or the individual landowner to keep the 
labourer on the estate, by good treatment usually, but by 
force, if force was needed. Hence, when the pax Britan^ 
nica had confirmed personal freedom to the praedial 
serf, on the one hand, and on the other had caused con- 
gestion in certain districts, competition arose among 

* An arbitrary period of prescription, suggested by the civil law of limitation. 
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labourers for land, instead of the old competition among 
landowners for labour. The British authorities, finding 
that certain men had always occupied certain land, con- 
cluded that they had some sort of prescriptive rights in 
those lands, and the gradual spread of economic ideas led 
to the legalization of a periodical assessment of rent 
Originally, as we have seen, the name rent was whdly 
inapplicable to the payments made by the praedial serfs; 
but when they became free cultivators, then rent arose as 
an economic and legal necessity. 

The class of twelve years' right of occupancy tenants 
may be said to have arisen generally in these ways. Thfa 
class is found all over North India, in the Panjab and 
North-west Provinces, as well as in Beng-al, Bihar, and 
Orissa. The twenty years' quit-rent tenants are only 
found in the provinces affected by the Permanent Settle- 
ment. In the provinces of Rayatwari Settlement, where 
the cultivators are peasant proprietors, paying* revenue 
direct to Government officers, no tenants with right of 
occupancy are found, for obvious reasons. The entire 
agricultural population having been assumed to consist oi 
peasant proprietors, the status of tenant could not arise, 
except by contract between the occupying proprietor and 
some person deriving a tenancy from him. Such contract 
tenancies do exist, and they are also found in the pro- 
vinces of the Permanent Settlement (Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa), and even in the provinces where the village com- 
munes have survived. In these the contract tenant may 
be found holding under the occupancy tenant, as well as 
direct from the landowner, whether a village commune, a 
family group, or an individual. 

I shall not make any attempt, in this paper, to describe 
what is called a Settlement — the process of assessing* and 
apportioning the land revenue. My object has been to 
give an outline of the legal history of our revenue systems. 
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and not to enter upon purely fiscal details. I think, in 
what I have said above, I have sufficiently shown that our 
revenue system is intimately associated with indigenous 
archaic law, and therefore that the knowledge of it is 
an aid to the study of the law itself. 



Note. — I have adhered generally to Sir William Jones's system of trans- 
literation of Indian names, in which the vowels (with the exception of short S) 
have the Italian value, and the consonants the English value. But in the names 
of places, and as regards the well-known word ' Zemindar,* * Mogul,' and perhaps 
one or two others, especially * Mahomedan,' which is almost an English word, I 
have used the old fashioned transliteration. 
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ON THE FOCAL CIRCLES OF PLANE AND 

SPHERICAL CONICS. 

OF all the purely geometrical methods which have 
been used to exhibit or to demonstrate the funda- 
mental properties of the plane conic sections, perhaps the 
most elegant is that which consists in the use of a sphere 
inscribed in a right cone of which the plane conic is a 
section. This method was indicated, though not quite 
fully stated, 130 years ago, by Hugh Hamilton, a distin- 
guished Irish Geometer.^ It has been developed, and its 
history given in Mr. Charles Taylor's Geometry of Conies 
(Cambridge, 1881). It will therefore be unnecessary for 
me to do more than briefly to describe it, and to mention 
some of the results to which it leads, so as to enable the 
reader to enter more readily upon the consideration of 
what follows. This combination of the right cone, the 
inscribed sphere, and the plane, will be found to suggest 
geometrical properties and trains of mathematical investi- 
gation wnich, I believe, have not yet been distinctly stated. 
I propose in this Paper to show how this method not only 
brings into view the focal circles of the plane conic sec- 
tions, but adapts itself to the proof of propositions relating 
to similar circles connected with the spherical conies, and 
indeed of many other fundamental properties of those 
curves. The foci of the conies are only focal circles re- 
duced to points by the vanishing of their radii. Of these 

* See Hamilton's Conic Sections^ Philosophy, 1759; F. R. S. ; Dean of 

Book ii., prop, xxxvii. Hugh Hamil- Armagh, 1768 ; Bishop of Clonfert 

Ion was elected Fellow of Tiinity Col- and Kilmacduagh, 1796; translated to 

lege, Dublin, 1751 ; Professor of Natural Ossory, 1799. Died Dec. i, 1805. 
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Focals^ as we may call them for shortness, different defi- 
nitions have been given, both analytical and geometrical. 
It was observed long ago that the focus of a conic section 
might be defined analytically as a point such that its dis- 
tance from any point on the curve is a rational function of 
the abscissa of the curve measured on its principal axis. 
This property suggested the inquiry : By what conditions 
would a circle be limited, if the length of a tangent drawn 
to it from any point P upon the conic were a rational 
function of the co-ordinate ? The solution of this problem 
leads to the result that the length oi PTj the tangent to 
the circle which fulfils the required conditions, will bear to 
the perpendicular let fall from P upon a certain fixed line 
a constant ratio which will be equal to the eccentricity of 
the conic. The centre of the circle will lie upon the prin- 
cipal axis of the conic, and the fixed right line may be 
called its corresponding directrix. We may regard this 
as the geometrical definition of the focal circle of a plane 
conic. It will be found that the method which we are 
considering brings the focals both of plane and spherical 
conies into a group generated by a continuous and easily- 
conceived process. It will also be seen that, as many 
important properties of the plane conic sections depend 
upon the relation which exists between the focus and 
directrix, so analogous relations exist between each focal 
circle and the particular directrix which corresponds to it. 
I am inclined to think that, if geometers had been 
content to consider only one inscribed sphere in the con- 
struction of which I have been speaking, the method would 
have received greater development. An inscribed sphere, 
with increasing radius as it comes down from the vertex 
of the cone, would generate in succession all the focals of 
the plane conic. Beginning by touching the plane at a 
focus of the conic, it would assume different positions in 
which the focal circle would deserve remark — as where it 
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osculates the conic at the extremity of its principal axis, 
or where it becomes the circle described with the axis 
minor of the ellipse as diameter. It would then g^enerate 
like focals in an inverse order, until, after reaching the 
other focus, it would cease to meet the plane. 

The reader will observe that I have only dealt with the 
case of a right cone having an elliptic- base. I have done 
so for two reasons. I desired to avoid prolixity. Any 
mathematician will be able to adapt the results here set 
before him to the cases of the parabola and hyperbola. I 
also had reason to consider that, in the application of this 
cone-and-sphere method to the spherical conies, it was 
sufficient to consider a cone with an elliptic base, as there 
is but one species of sphero-conic. 

Focal Circles of Plane Conics. 




Fig. I. 



I. If a right cone enveloping two spheres be cut by a 
plsineAPA\ which touches both of them, as in (fig. i), the 
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section of the cone by the plane will be a conic having the 
points of contact F and F" for its foci. (See Salmon's 
Conies, Art. 367). 

Now if the plane which cuts the cone instead of touching 
the two spheres intersects them in two circles {fig. 2), it fol- 
lows at once in the same manner that the sum (or difference) 
of the tangents drawn from any point on the conic to the 
two circles will be constant, and equal to the common 
tangent to the two spheres. Thus we are presented at 




once with the theorem that * the locus of a point such that 
the sum (or difference] of the tangents drawn from it to 
two given circles may be constant will be a conic section.' 
(See Taylor's Conies, p. 210.} 

Circles thus related to a conic section may be called 
Focal Circles of the conic ; and as in the case when the 
plane touches both spheres the lines in which it meets the 
planes of contact of the cone and spheres are the direc- 
trices D and £/ of the conic, so in the case where it meets 

VOL. VI. 1 S 
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the spheres in circles we may still call its lines of inter- 
section with the same planes of contact the Directrices 
Corresponding to the Focal Circles. 

The sum (or difference) of the tangents drawn from a 
point on the conic to two focal circles is analog'ous to the 
major diameter, and the distance between the centres of 
the circles answers to the distance between the foci. Thus 
the distance (8) between the centres of two focal circles is 
to the sum (or difference) of the tangents as the distance 
between the foci of the conic is to its major diameter. 

I I CC cosfl 

For 



GG' CCGG' cosF' 

where fl is the angle CC^ makes with the plane of the sec- 
tion, and F'is the semi- vertical angle of the cone. 

But obviously Af-Af' \AA\i cos : cos V^ ioiMM' = CC 
cos fl, and AA' = GG' « CC cos V. 

Hence it follows that 
Distance between centres of two focals 



Sum (or difference) of tangents to them 



= eccent. of conic. 



Cor. I . — If the sum of the tangents is equal to the dis- 
tance between the centres of the circles, the locus will be a 
parabola. 

[For the distance between the centres of the circles is 
CC cos 0, where 9 is the angle between CC and the plane 
of the conic ; and GG\ the common tangent to the two 
spheres, is equal to CC cos Vy where V\% the semi- vertical 
angle of the cone. Therefore « F, and the plane of the 
section is parallel to GG'.] 

Cor. 2. — ^The difference of the tangents drawn from the 
extremities of the axis major to either of the two focal 
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circles is equal to the distance between the foci of the 
ellipse. 

[For A'G -AE^ FF".] 

2. The tangent drawn from any point of the conic to 
a focal circle bears to the perpendicular from the same 
point on the corresponding directrix a constant ratio, viz., 
that of the eccentricity of the conic to unity. 

For if / be the tangent from P to the focal, and / the 
perpendicular on the corresponding directrix, we have 

/cos V^p cosO = ©, 

where w is the perpendicular from P on the plane of con- 
tact GED. Hence 

/ cosO ,, , 

/ cos V \ J I 

and conversely * the locus of a point, such that the tangent 
from it to a given circle bears a constant ratio to the per- 
pendicular from it on a fixed line is a conic section, of 
which the given circle is a focal, the given line is the corre- 
sponding directrix, and the eccentricity of the conic is egual 
to the given ratio of the tangent to the perpendicular * 

This being premised, the following properties of focal 
circles can be immediately deduced : — 

(a) Any chord AB of a, conic, touching a focal circle at 
C, and meeting the corresponding directrix at Z>, is cut 
harmonically in A CBD. 

[For, let fall AP and BQ perpendiculars from-^ and^ 
upon the directrix. Then 

AC AP AD 
BC " BQ ~ BD' 

Hence AB is cut harmonically in C and />.] 

2D 2 
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03) li AB and A'B" be any two chords toudui 
focal circle at C and C, the lines AA\ BB"^ CC m« 
the corresponding directrix. 

[For, let A A' meet CC at R. Then, since the an 
ACC and ACC are equal, it follows that 

AR A'R AR A'R 

AC" AC ^^ AP^ A[\P^' 

therefore i? is a point on the directrix. Similarly, 
meets CC^ on the directrix.] 

(7) As a particular case of (/3) it follows that, if 
any point A of sl conic two tangents AR and AI 
drawn to a focal circle, the tangent at A to the c 
passes through the point of intersection of RR^ and 
which is a point on the directrix. 

We have therefore a simple method of drawing a 
gent at any point of the conic when we are given 01 
its focal circles. 

(8) The polar of any point on the directrix with 
rence to the conic is identical with its polar with refer 
to the focal circle ; and the pole of the directrix with 
rence to the conic coincides with its pole with refereni 
the circle : or the curves have double contact at the p< 
(real or imaginary) where the directrix meets them. 

(f) The intersection of the tangents dXA and A\ 
intersection of the tangents at B and Ry the intersec 
of the lines AB and AR\ and of the lines AR^ and ^ 
and the points of contact of tangents from R to the ci 
are all on the same right line, viz., the polar of R 
reference to the conic or focal. 

Thus, of the three pairs of lines joining the four p< 
ABA By one pair meets at R on the directrix, and 
other two pairs intersect on the polar oiR. 
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Although my main object was to illustrate a geometrical method of treating a 
series of propositions, I may be allowed to observe that this combination of the 
right cone and sphere immediately supplies all the materials required for the 
analytical discussion of the focal circles of the plane conic sections. For, if a and b 
be the semiaxes of the ellipse APA\ r the radius of a focal, and m and d the dis- 
tances of its centre and the corresponding directrix from the centre of the conic, 
then, having from fig. i, 

.463 = (a + »f)»-f«, and -4^» = (a - m)« - f*, 

we may write AG - AE =s %c^ (i) 

, AG d->ta ,. 

and -7^=:i — • (2) 

AE d-a ^ * 

Equation (i) gives us ~ + -^ ss i, which is in fact the analytical definition of 

a focal, showing how its radius depends upon the place of its centre ; and equa- 
tion (2), gives 

(d-m)(a^''dm)=idr», 

from which, eliminating r, we obtain 

J = 5, and PT[^e(d^x)hfi2\^e{^^xY 

Focal Circles of Spherical Conics. 

3. The lines C/'and CC (fig. i) are the focal lines of 
the cone standing on the base APA\ and having C for its 
vertex. 

For we have CF^ Cp^ and PF = Pp^ and CP common 
to the two triangles CFP emd CpP; therefore the angles 
FCP and pCP are equal, and CCP+ FCP^ CCp = 90°+ F 
« ACA\ F' being, as before, the semi-vertical angle of the 
cone. Hence the cone C.APA' meets the sphere FFG 
in a spherical conic, of which F is one focus, and the line 
CC passes through its other focus. 

Similarly CC and CF^ are the focal lines of the cone, 
having C" for its vertex and the conic APA for its base. 

N.B. — ^Again, if a plane be drawn through C and D 
perpendicular to the plane A VA\ making an angle 61 
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with the plane of the conic APA', and if PQ be a per- 
pendicular from P on it ; then 

sin FCP - ^- ^ ; and sin PCQ = ^. 

But if PR be a perpendicular from P on the plane of con- 
tact GE, we have 



PQ sine. , PR ,- 



- - Sin /^P I cos Q e n. ^ ^ 

therefore -: — =7^7: = -: — 5- . =7 *= . /. « (by Art. i) 

sin PCQ sin ft cos F^ sm Oi ^ -^ ' 

Now if we call the plane through C and D perpendi- 
cular to the plane A VA' the Director Plane of the cone 
C. APA\ and the great circle in which it meets the sphere 
the Director Arc or Directrix of the spherical conic, it fol- 
lows that the angle FCP is the angular distance of the 
focus -F of the spherical conic from a point on the curve, 
and that the angle PCQ is identical with the perpendicular 
arc from the same point on the director arc of the curve. 
Denoting the former by p and the latter by tj, we have 

-: — — = -: — jT = constant ; 
sin zs sm 01 

or since cos = sin FCC = sin 27, where 27 is the angrular 
distance between the foci of the spherical conic, and cos V 
= sin AC A' = sin 2a, where 2a = the major diameter of the 
same conic, and Oi = the angle between the plane APA' 
and the director plane = the angular distance between F 
and the pole of the director arc = 8, we have 

sin p I sin 2y 

sin tjT sin 8 ' sin la 
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Cor. I. — If a sphero-conic be projected from the centre 
of the sphere upon a plane touching it at a focus, the plane 
curve will be a conic, of which the point of contact will 
also be a focus, and its directrix will be the projection of 
the director arc of the sphero-conic. 

Cor. 2. — The pencil C .AFAD is harmonic. 

4. Now, let the plane APA' meet the sphere (fig. 2) 
in a small circle, and let PT be a tangent to this circle 
from any point P of the conic ; then, using the same nota- 
tion as before, we have 

sin ZPC- ^, and sin PCQ « ^; 

. ^ PQ sinfli , PR -- 

but —. = 5, and -^-r = cos V. 

PR cos % Pp 



Therefore 



An TCP 1 cos© e ^ ^ 

- — nP^ - "^ — 5" • T> " ": — s" = constant. 

;in PCQ sm 9i cos V sin Oi 



sin 
sin 



Hence, since the angle TCP is identical with the arc 
drawn on the sphere from the point where PC meets the 
sphero-conic, to touch the small circle, and since the angle 
PCQ is the arc drawn on the sphere from the same point 
perpendicular to the director arc, it follows that, ^ if the 
sine of the tangent arc^ from a variable poitU to a fixed small 
circle on a sphere^ bears a constant rcUio to the sine of the 
perpendicular on a fixed great circle^ the locus of the point 
will be a sphero<onic* 

We shall term the small circle a Focal Circle of the 
conic, and the great circle its Corresponding Director Arc 
or Directrix, 



\ 
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Denoting die tangent bj r and die p eipemKcolar hf «, 
we have for a focal circle and its cocie sp on din g dii e iliix 

sin r £ 



sins sin 0: 

But further, since the angles PCT and PCf are equal, 
the sum of die angles PCT and PCC- the sum of PCp and 
PCC\ that is, to 90' + F, which is constant. Thus CC is 
obviously a focal line of the cone C, APA'\ consequendy we 
obtain for the sphero-conic the theorem that the su^m of the 
two arcs^ of which one is drawn from any point on ihe curve 
to the remote focus^ and the other touches a focal circle^ will he 
constant. 

Again, if the sphero-conic be projected upon the plane 
of one of its focals, or upon the plane touching the sphere 
at the centre of one of its focal circles, the projection of 
that focal will be a focal of the plane curve into which the 
sphero-conic will be projected, and the director arc corre- 
sponding to the focal of the sphero-conic will be projected 
into the directrix of the focal of the plane conic. 

5. The cone having C for its vertex, and the conic 
APA for its base, is supplemental to the cone, having F 
for its vertex and the circle GE for its base. 

For, draw/^ parallel to PCj then PC is perpendicular 
to Fp ; therefore pQ is perpendicular to Fp, But as pQ is 
also perpendicular to the element at p of the circle of con- 
tact GpEj consequently PC is perpendicular to the plane 
which touches the cone having F for vertex and the circle 
GpE for base, along the side Fp. 

Any tangent plane to an oblique cone with a circular 
base makes, with the plane of the base and the right line 
drawn from the vertex to the centre of the base, angles 
the sines of which are in a constant ratio. 

For, drop a perpendicular P from the centre of the base 
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on the tangent plane, and let B be the line from the vertex 
to the centre of the base, and R the radius of the base ; 

then sine of angle ()3) between tangent plane and plane of 

P 
base is -h-, and sine of angle (a) between tangent plane 

^ P 

and line from V to centre of base « ■^. 

Therefore -; — tt = -^r, which is constant. 

sin p B 

This theorem is in fact supplemental to one which has 
been stated in Art. 3. 

The following properties of the focal circles of spherical 
conies may be deduced exactly as the corresponding pro- 
perties of the focal circles of plane conies have been arrived 
at in Art. 2 : — 

(a) Any chord AB of sl spherical conic touching a focal 
circle at C, and meeting the corresponding directrix at Z>, 
is cut harmonically in A ^ By C, Z>. 

Pp, sin-^C sin-^-P ^ sin-^Z> ^ 

()3) If AB and A'B" be two chords of a sphero-conic, 
touching a focal circle at C and C, the Sites A A\ BB^ CC 
meet on the corresponding directrix. 

[This and the remaining properties follow exactly as 
pointed out in Art. 2.] 

It would be found convenient to denote focals as 
honKBothetic or antithetic^ according as their centres lie at 
the same side or at opposite sides of the centre of the 
conic to which they belong. We might then say that the 
sum or difference of the arcs drawn from any point on 
a sphero-conic to touch two of its focal circles will be 
constant, according as they are antithetic or homceothetic. 
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A Geometer who has read no new Mathematics for 
more than twenty years, and has forgotten a great part of 
what he once knew, need not be surprised if his exercises, 
jotted down in a desultory way to beguile hours of pain 
and weakness, in a foreign country, without books of any 
kind to refer to, or any help from friends, are found to 
contain nothing that has not been anticipated. Even if 
that may be said of the part of this Paper which relates to 
the focals of the plane conies, I retain a hope that some 
novelty may be recognized in the section which treats of 
the sphero-conics and their focals. In connexion with 
that part of my subject I have traced, and mean to discuss 
elsewhere, some of the consequences flowing from a propo- 
sition which holds, in the theory of these curves, a place 
analogous to that which belongs to the definition of a 
focal mentioned in the first paragraph of this Paper. I 
mean that I have succeeded in formulating and solving 
the question which, in the theory of the sphero-conics, 
is exactly similar to that which has been proposed and 
answered for the plane conies : viz.. By what conditions 
would a circle be limited, if the length of a tangent drawn 
to it from any point upon the plane conic is always a 
rational function of the abscissa ? 

I gladly acknowledge that in the preparation of this 
Article for Hermathena I have obtained valuable assis- 
tance from Mr. Thomas Preston, who has extracted the 
materials for it from my note-books, and put them in 
order. 

C. LIMERICK. 

June 1 8, 1888. 
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HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS * HEADS AGAINST 

CAIUS.' 

THE extant remains of the writings of Caius, and the 
scattered notices of him that occur in ancient writers, 
are so few and meagre, that they serve to raise, rather than 
to solve, questions concerning him. It may be briefly said, 
that hardly anything has hitherto been known of him with 
certainty, beyond the facts that he flourished about the 
year of our Lord 200, and that he wrote a Dialogue against 
Proclus, a Montanist leader. I believe, therefore, that 
many students of the early history of the Church, and of the 
New Testament Canon, will welcome an accession to the 
scanty materials out of which the existing acounts of him 
have been constructed. I propose, accordingly, to give in 
this Paper a few passages which I have recently lighted on, 
purporting to be derived from a work in which his contem- 
porary, Hippolytus, controverted his teaching concerning 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

These passages, five in number, are embodied in the 
inedited Syriac Commentary on the Apocalypse^ ActSy and 
Epistles^ of Dionysius Barsalibi, the learned Jacobite divine 
of the twelfth century from whose Commentary on the Gospels 
investigators have learned many valuable facts — notably, 
the existence of Ephraim's Commentary on the Diatessaron of 
Tatiany recently confirmed so signally by Moesinger's pub- 
lication of a Latin translation of the Armenian version. Of 
each of the five the method is the same. An objection is 
briefly stated as raised by Caius against some point in 
which he conceived that the Apocalypse was at variance 
with the teaching of the Gospels and of St. Paul ; and the 
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arguments of Hippolytus, in reply, are given at some 
length. 

Now, of the fragments preserved for us by Eusebius of 
the Dialogue of Caius, the principal is one on which much 
dispute has arisen — whether it refers to the €:anonical 
Apocalypse. It is as follows : — 

* Cerinthus, by means of revelations purporting- to have 
been written by a great Apostle, attempts to impose on us 
marvels which he pretended were shown to him by angels ; 
and says, that after the resurrection the reign of Christ is 
to be on earth, and that men are to inhabit Jerusalem in 
fleshy bondage to lusts and pleasures ; and being an enemy 
to God's Scriptures, he declares, in his desire to deceive, 
that the space of a thousand years is to be spent in a 
marriage feast.' [HtsL Eccl, iii. 28.) 

From these words the suspicion, prima facie^ arises, 
that Caius may have rejected the Apocalypse from the 
Canon, and ascribed it to the arch-heretic Cerinthus. Yet, 
if the passage stood alone, this suspicion might well be set 
aside. The carnal millennium it describes is utterly unlike 
the millennium of our Apocalypse ; and it seems, besides, 
impossible that anyone could have imagined Cerinthus to 
be the author of a book of which the Christology di£Fers so 
fundamentally from his. But Eusebius, though he does 
not appear himself to have understood Caius to refer to the 
Apocalypse of the Canon, cites from Dionysius of Alex- 
andria a statement, that * some of those before him * had 
rejected the Apocalypse as the work, not of St. John, but 
of Cerinthus ; the grounds of rejection being much the 
same as those alleged by Caius, and expressed in similar, 
but grosser terms. The obvious inference seems to be, that 
Dionysius is here referring to Caius, and that he believed 
the * revelations ' which Caius ascribed to Cerinthus to be 
the Book of the Revelation, usually received in the Church 
as written by St. John. And in support of this inference 
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the fact is adduced that Ebediasa, a late Syriac writer {circ. 
1300), in his Catalogue^ mentions, among the works of Hip- 
polytus, his * Heads against CatusJ* What more likely (it 
may be asked) than that the point of controversy between 
these contemporaries may have been the authenticity of 
the Book which the one appears to have called in question ; 
while the other, as his extant works attest, accepted it 
with reverence, and studied it with sedulous care? 

Bearing these particulars in mind, we shall better be 
able to estimate the evidence yielded by the passages of 
which I proceed to gfive a translation.! 

I. The first is as follows : — 

\A great mountain was cast into the sea^ and the third 
part of the sea became bloody — Rev. viii. 8]. * On this, Caius 
the heretic objected to this revelation, and said that it 
is not possible that these things should be, inasmuch as 
€is a thief that cometh in the nighty so is the coming of the 
Lord [i Thess. v. 2]. Hippolytus of Rome answered him, 
and said that, in like manner as God wrought signs such 
as these in Egypt, so is He to work when Christ appears. 
And those that [were wrought] in Egypt were partial, inas- 
much as a part of the people was subjected there ; but these 
are to be general,} before the judgment, on all the world. 
Accordingly, by the revelation John declared that there are 
to be plagues before the judgment, as though for the aveng- 
ing of the righteous and retribution on the unbelieving, that 
when involved in these they may not trouble the faithful. 
So also the Lord said, There shall be in that day tribulation 



♦ Ap, Assem.y B. O,, t. iii., p. 15. 

t Barsalfbt quotes Scripture with 
^;reat laxity, following the Peshitto in 
the main, but with many traces of fami- 
liarity with the seventh-century ver- 
sions — the Harkleian in the New Testa- 
ment and the Syro-Hezaplar in the 
Old. His citations from the Apoca- 



Ijrpse agree so often and so closely with 
the version commonly printed in Syriac 
Bibles, as to prove that he knew that 
version ; but he diverges from it freely 
now and then. In my translation I 
have endeavoured to represent accu- 
rately his method of citation. 
t See Supp. Note (i), p. 418. 
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such as has ieen none like it [St. Matth. xxiv. 21] ; and Joel, 
I will shew signs in heaven and on earthy blood and fire and 
vapour of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness and 
the moon into bloody before the day of the Lord come [Joel ii. 
30, 31] ; and Amos, To what end is the day of the Lord for 
you^ for it is dark and not light ? in like manner as if thou 
fleddest from a lion and a bear met thee^ or one leaned his 
hands on a wall and a serpent bit him [Amos v. 18, 19]. The 
text, that the day of the Lord cometh as a thief signifies as 
regards the unbelieving that they are darkness, inasmuch 
as the faithful are children of lights who walk not in the night 
[St. John xi. 10 ; xii. 35, 36 ; Eph. v. 8]. Accordingly, in 
Egypt this type was completed; for the Egyptians had 
darkness^ but the Hebrews had light [Exod. x. ziy 23].* 

n. The second goes on much the same lines — 
\The third part of the sun was smitten^ and the third part 
of the mooUy and the third part of the stars ; so as the third 
part of them was darkened^ — Rev. viii. 12]. * On this Caius 
said that, just as in the Flood the heavenly bodies were not 
taken away and suddenly submerged, thus also is it to be 
in the end, as it is written [St. Matth. xxiv. 37] ; and Paul 
says, When they shall say^ Peace and safety y destruction shall 
come upon them [i Thess. v. 3]. But Hippolytus says, in 
reply to this objection of the heretic : Before the Flood 
there was none of these signs, inasmuch as the Flood was 
partial; and the heavenly bodies were not removed, inas- 
much as the general end had not arrived : but when heaven 
and earth are about to pass away [St. Matth. xxiv. 35], it 
must needs be that by little and little their splendour shall 
perish. And to this Joel testifies: Before him verily the 
earth shall be confounded and the heavens shaken^ and the 
sun and moon shall be darkened^ and the stars their light shall 
' set [Joel ii. 10]. And our Lord said, in the Book of Luke, 
And there shall be signs in the sun and modn a7id stars ^ and 
on the earth distress of nations^ and the powers which are in 
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heaven shall be shaken [St. Luke xxi. 25, 26]. And as to 
this, that He sent a manifest token, it is with regard to the 
non-perception of the unbelieving that He signifies. And 
as to the text, When they shall say Peace^ destruction shall 
come upon theniy it is with regard to the Jews that He 
signifies, that they expect to possess their land and to be 
able to live in peace, and forthwith Christ appears and 
they are put to shame.* 

m. The third is not dissimilar. 

{There came out of the smoke locusts upon the earthy and 
unto them was given power ^ even as the scorpians 0/ the earth 
have powcTj — Rev. ix. 2, 3]. * On this Caius objects, that 
according to this, the unrighteous are consumed by the 
locusts ; whereas Scripture has said that sinners prosper 
and the righteous are persecuted, in the world [Ps. Ixxiii. 1 2] ; 
and Paul, that the faithful shall be persecuted and the evil 
shall flourish^ deceiving and being deceived {2 Tim. iii. 12, 13]. 
But Hippolytus answers him, and says that the faithful, 
those who are persecuted by the unrighteous, at this period 
are to have rest, because they have been sealed ; but the 
unrighteous who persecuted the saints, on them comes the 
plague of locusts ; even as the Egyptians were devoured, 
and the Hebrews were free from the plagues, while they 
dwelt in one place. Thus the saints in this time are to be 
in well-being, even as our Lord said. When these things 
begin to &, be of good cheer y and lift up your headsy inasmuch 
as your redemption is nigh [St. Luke, xxi. 28] ; that is, when 
plagues come on the evil, the righteous have rest. And 
this, that evil men deceive and are deceived [2 Tim. iii. 13], 
at the present day is coming to pass : that crafty men, who 
alter the words of the Lord and of the Scriptures after their 
evil thoughts, that even though at the present day they are 
proceeding further y yet in the end they are to be rebuked : 
even as Jannes and JambreSy who withstood Moses [ib. 8, 9], 
and afterwards were overcome and put to shame.' 
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IV. The fourth takes up different ground, and (as 
will presently be shown) contains a further element of 
interest. 

[A nd the angels were loosed^ which were prepared for seasons 
and for days^ to slay the third part of men^ — Rev. ix. 15]. 
* On this Caius says : It is not written that angels are to make 
war, nor that a third part of men is to perish ; but that tuUion 
shall rdse against nation [St. Matth. xxiv. 7]. Hippolytus in 
reply to him : It is not of angels he says that they are to 
go to war, but that four nations are to arise out of the 
region which is hy Euphrates^ and to come against the earth, 
and to war with mankind. But this that he says, fourangels^ 
is not alien from Scripture. Moses said, When He dispersed 
the sons of Adam^ He set the boundary of the nations according 
to the number of the Angels of God [Deut. xxxii. 8 (LXX.)]. 
Since therefore nations have been assigned to angels, and 
each nation pertains to one angel, John rightly declared by 
the Revelation a loosing for those four angels : who are 
the Persians, and the Medes, and the Babylonians, and 
the Assyrians. Since then these angels who have been 
appointed over the nations have not been commanded to 
stir up those who have been assigned to them, a certain 
bond of the power of the word is indicated, which restrains 
them until the day shall arrive and the Lord of all shall 
command. And this then is to happen when Antichrist 
shall come.' 

V. The fifth has a special importance, as touching- on 
the matter of millennarian prediction. 

\^And he laid hold on the dragon^ the old serpent^ which is 
the Devily and Satan^ and bound him a thousand years^ and 
cast him into the bottomless pit^ and shut him up and sealed 
the bottomless pit upon Am, in order that he should not deceive 
the nations till the thousand years should be fulfilled : after 
that J he must be loosed a little seasony—Kev. xx. 2. 3]. «On 
this Caius the heretic objected : that Satan is bound here. 
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according to that which is written, that Christ went up into 
the strong man^s house and bound hinty and spoiled his goods 
for us [St. Matth. xii. 29]. Hippolytus answered this and 
said : If the Devil has been bound, how does he deceive the 
faithful and persecute and plunder men ? And if you say that 
he has been bound as regards the faithful, how did he draw 
near against Christ, Him who did no sin ? according to the 
text, The Prince cometh and findeth no sin in me [St. John, 
xiv. 30*]. And if then he has been bound, how did the 
Lord teach us to pray, that we should he delivered from the 
evil one [St. Matth. vi. 13] ? and why did he desire to tempt 
Simon and the Apostles [St. Luke, xxii. 31]? And how was 
one who had been bound able to sift and trouble the 
disciples [^ii.] ? And truly for us the conflict is not against 
flesh and bloody but against principalities y and against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world [Eph. vi. 12]. If he had 
been bound, he would not maintain the conflicty or catch 
away the word which was sown [St. Matth. xiii. 19], as is said 
in the Parable of the Seed. That He has bound the strong many^ 
the meaning of it is this : that He has rebuked and cast 
scorn on those who did not come unto Him when He went 
against the Devil in order to purify them from his bondage 
and make them sons unto the Father. And this is proved 
by what He said just after, that he that is not with me is 
against mey and he that gathereth not with mCy scatter eth abrocui 
[St. Matth. xii. 30]. Accordingly, in the end of times, the 
Devil is to be bound and to be flung into the bottomless pity when 
the Lord comes ; even as £saias hath said, that the wicked 
shall be taken away in order that he see not the glory of the 
Lord [Isai. xxvi. 10 — LXX. (Syr. Hex.)].t And the number 
of the years is not the number of days, but it represents the 
space of one day,t glorious and perfect ; in which, when the 
King comes in glory with His slain, the creation is to shine : 
according to the text. The sun shall shine twofold [marg., 

♦ See note on v., line 7 (p. 417). t See Suppl. Note (4), (3), (2), p. 418. 
VOL. VI. 2 E 
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stvenfold; IsaL xxx. 26]; while tbe righteous eat with 
Him and drink of His vine. This is the day which the 
Lard hath nuuU [Ps. cxviii. 24], which David spoke o£ 
Accordingly, when with the eye of the spirit John saw the 
glory of that day, he likened it to the space of a thousami 
years ; according to the saying. One day in the world of the 
righteous is as a thousand years [2 Pet. iii. 8 ?]. And by the 
number he shows that day to be perfect, for those that are 
faithful. But as for what he has said, that after the thou- 
sand years he shall be loosed^ and shall deceive the nations 
[Rev. XX. 7, 8J, it is this : that justly he is to be loosed, 
and to be cast into the burnings and to be judged \tb. 10, 12] ; 
with those who from old time were gathered together with 
him, when he gathered the strangers of the kingdom, and 
Gog and Magog [ib. 8].' 

These passages are conclusive on the main question that 
has been in dispute concerning Caius. They prove that he. 
refused to admit the Apocalypse as the work of St. John. 
And they prove that Hippolytus wrote a reply to the argu- 
ments by which Caius maintained his opinion. These argu- 
ments, we may assume, were put forth in a written treatise ; 
and the purport of them appears to have been (so far as 
tluiy are reported to us by Barsalibi), that the teaching of 
the Apocalypse, especially as regards its eschatologfy, is 
(U)ntradictory to that of our Lord, as reported in the Synoptic 
(jospols, and of St. Paul. Hence it follows that he rejects 
its claim, not merely to be the work of St. John, but to be 
an authentic part of the New Testament Canon. The work 
of Hippolytus whence Barsalibi derived his knowledge of 
this controversy was, no doubt, the Heads against Caius^ 
nuM\tionod by Ebediasa, which was evidently a distinct 
trt^atlso from his Exjumtiofi 0/ the Apocalypse and Gospel of 
St. %>hns The passages as they stand in Barsalibi's Comment 
A#AV art^» probably, not actual excerpts from the ^Heads' ; 
tht^y have the air rather of brief summaries of the arguments 
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on either side : those of Caius (whom it will be observed 
Barsalibl brands as a * heretic ') being stated in the barest 
possible form, while those of Hippolytus are given in more 
detail, yet highly compressed. 

The objections of Caius are, as will be seen, those of a 
somewhat captious critic, and indicate little breadth of 
scriptural learning or of eschatological conceptions ; while 
the replies of his antagonist are not only fair ad haminem 
retorts, but display a large and thorough knowledge of his 
subject. But, on the other hand, it is observable that none 
of the objections at all resembles in character or tone the 
passage above cited (from Eusebius), in which Caius con- 
demns the spurious * revelations ' which he accuses Cerin- 
thus of attempting to pass off as the work of *a great 
Apostle'; nor does any of them, in the remotest degree, 
answer to the account given by Dionysius of Alexandria of 
the attack made by certain unnamed writers on the canon- 
ical Revelation as being carnal in its promises of millen- 
narian felicity. And this remark applies with especial 
force to the last of our five passages, which deals with the 
millennial binding of Satan [Rev. xx. 2, and following 
verses]. We may assume that if Caius not only denied 
the Revelation to be written by St. John, but ascribed it 
to Cerinthus, and interpreted the millennium it foreshows 
as being one of sensual joys, devised by an * enemy of the 
Church of God who desired to deceive,' this would be the 
place where he would put forward that view. If so, it is 
not to be supposed that Hippolytus would leave so gross a 
misconstruction unrefuted ; and it is, to say the least, 
improbable that Barsalibl would omit, in his summary of 
their controversy, to include this which would be obviously 
beyond comparison the most important and interesting 
part of it. But, instead of this, we find the point at issue 
between the two disputants to be merely whether Satan 

has or has not been already * bound,* and therefore whether 

2 £ 2 
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it is or is not in accordance with our Lord's teaching to 
speak of the 'binding' as deferred till the millennium. 
Besides, the error which in his reply Hippolytus imputes 
to Caius isy not that he represented the millennium as 
sensual and unworthy, but merely that he understood the 
' thousand years ' literally, and not as denoting the spiritual 
fulness and perfection of * the day which the Lord hath 
made.' And Hippolytus does not himself hesitate to speak 
of the righteous as * eating and drinking' in that day with 
the Lord in His glory, without giving any hint that the 
promise of a grosser 'eating and drinking' had been 
attributed by Caius to the Apocalyptist. 

It is hardly necessary to add that in none of these 
objections do we find any trace of doubt cast by Caius on 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. He does 
not, indeed, expressly cite any Gospel by name in any of 
these passages, and the texts he uses are from St. Matthew 
only. But it will be perceived that Hippolytus, in replying 
to him, once at least cites St. John's Gospel,* evidently 
as an authority admitted by his opponent ; and this fact of 
course excludes the supposition — for which, indeed, no 
ground exists — that Caius, like the "AXoyoi of whom 
Epiphanius tells us [Hcer. xxxi. [li.]), rejected that Gospel 
as well as the Apocalypse. 

In the fourth passage, how^ever, there occurs a point of 
contact between the views of Caius and those of the Alogoi^ 
as stated by Epiphanius (ut supr.)y as regards their objec- 
tions against Rev. ix. 15. It extends, however, only so 
far as this, that he demurred, as they did, to the idea of 
angels * making war ' ; — not, however, because he found it 
ridiculous, as they professed to do, but because he regarded 

♦ Besides St. Matthew's Gospel, it is cites (besides these) St. Luke, St. John, 

to be observed that Caius cites i Thes- and Ephesians ; and also Exodus, Deu- 

salonians and 2 Timothy, as well as teronomy, Isaiah, Joel, and Amos. 
Genesis and the Psalms. Hippolytus 
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it as unscriptural (*it is not written'). But it is highly 
interesting to compare the reply of Hippolytus to this 
objection, with the arguments with which Epiphanius 
refutes the Alogot^ the substance of which is as follows : — 
*By the four angels he signifies the four nations who dwell 
by the Euphrates — the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and 
Persians. . . . That the nations are put in charge of angels, 
Moses testifies . . . He set the boundaries of the nations after 
the number of the angels of God [Deut., as above]. The loosing 
of the angels implies, therefore, that these nations, after 
being for a while restrained in the longsufFering of God, 
are in due time to be let loose, stirred up by their several 
angels to work vengeance on such nations as have done 
despite to the saints of God.' Here, as will be seen, we 
have every one of the points put forward by Hippolytus re- 
produced. In both these passages we have the explanation 
of * angels * as representing nations ; in both the same 
passage of Deuteronomy is adduced in support of it ; both 
name the same four nations ; both represent the * binding ' 
as a delay of the vengeance of which these nations are to 
be the instruments, till God shall command ; and the 
'loosing,' as the signal given for its execution on the 
oppressors of His people. That Epiphanius here borrowed 
.from Hippolytus there can be no question ; and thus we 
draw from the comparison of these passages a striking 
confirmation of the ingenious and convincing theory of 
Lipsius [Quellenkritik des Epiphanios\ who has made it 
practically certain that in this part of his Panarion 
Epiphanius (in common with Philaster, in his similar 
Treaiise on Heresies) is borrowing from the lost Refutation 
of the Thirty 'two Heresies of Hippolytus. The passage, as 
thus reproduced by Epiphanius, is not indeed identical with 
that translated by Barsalibi ; but the agreement between 
them, in substance, is complete, and there is a close 
resemblance in diction (so far as the Syriac version of the 
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latter passage enables us to judged And this is just die 
sort of afiBniQr to be expected between two passages finom 
di£fexent works by the same anthcx'. 

The results at which the discovery of these passages 
has enabled us to arrive may be conveniently summed 119 
as follows : — 

1. They establish the separate identity ct Caius, of 
whom hitherto so little has been certainly known, that 
Bishop Lightfoot was able to make out a strongs case in 
favour of the hypothesis that Caius was but Hippolytus 
under a different namcf 

2. They prove that Caius (apparently in a written 
treatise — possibly his Dialogue against Proclus) rejected 
the Apocalypse from the New Testament Canon, as con- 
taining predictions, mainly eschatological, irreconcOable 
with the words of our Lord and the teaching of St. PauL 

3. They prove that Hippolytus wrote a work in refuta- 
tion of this view — ^probably the Heads against Caius^ 
named by Ebediasa — 

These conclusions are direct and certain ; and it may be 
added as a safe inference from them — 

4. That Caius was not (as some have supposed), the 
author of the Muratorian Fragment, in which the Apoca- 
lypse is included in the Canon. 

And it seems to follow, with scarcely less certainty — 

5. That Caius accepted the Fourth Gospel as St. John's. 

6. As a further result, we may add, that the theory of 
Lipsius concerning the relation between the Panarian of 
Epiphanius and the lost Refutation of the Thirty-two Heresies 
of Hippolytus, has received independent and strong confir- 
mation from our fourth extract. 

But the farther question, whether Caius went to such 

• See the note appended to the t See his article in y^wfTM/^/Vbto- 

Syriac text of this passage (iv., lines fogy, vol. i. p. 98 (Cambridge, 1868). 

8-14), below, p. 417, and compare the The weighty argmnents adduced in 

Greek of Epiphanius with the Syriac. p. 1 10 ff. retain their full force. 
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lengths in his condemnation of the Apocalypse as to assign 
it to Cerinthus, is not decided by any of these extracts. It 
is, at least, a possible hypothesis that Cerinthus may have 
written a pseudo-Apocalypse, containing previsions of a 
millennium of carnal pleasures; and that Caius, in his 
anti-millennarian over- zeal, may have rejected both Apoca- 
lypses, the genuine and the spurious alike ; — the former for 
the reasons assigned in the Barsalibsean extracts, namely, 
that it contravened those Books of the New Testament 
which he accepted as beyond question genuine — the latter on 
the ground stated in his Dialogue^ as cited by Eusebius, that 
its promises were addressed to the baser part of man. It 
is unfortunate that the introduction prefixed by Barsalibi 
to this work has reached us in such a mutilated state that 
little light is thrown by it on the points which are in doubt. 
The fragment that remains of it merely exhibits a brief 
notice of the opinions for and against the Johannine author- 
ship, the writers mentioned being Eusebius, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, Irenseus, and Hippolytus. It breaks ofiF in the 
middle of a sentence in which * John the Presbyter ' is sug- 
gested as the possible author.* 



The MS. whence I have derived the Syriac text which I 
print at the end of this article was acquired by the British 
Museum, in 1S30, as part of the Rich collection, and is 
classed as 'Rich 7185.' It is a small quarto, written on 
cotton paper, apparently of the fourteenth century. It 

* A passage in this Commentary, on Comm, in DanieUm^ &c. (Lagarde, 

Rer. zi. 2, presents points of coinci- pp. 13, 21, 32, 152, 160, 166, &c.) 

dence with the teaching of Hippolytus Bat as it does not relate to Cains and 

concerning Antichrist and t?u horn his teaching, I do not include it in 

(Dan. yii. 8), the abomination of deso^ the present article. I hope, however, 

laHon {fb, xi. 31), and the halfweek to publish it at a future time. 
Kib, iz. 27), in his />^ Antichristo and 
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contains a series of brief commentaries on the Apocalypse, 
the Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
ending with Hebrews. The second and third leaves only 
are missing, but of the first leaf nearly half has been torn 
away, vertically. Its redo is blank, and its verso exhibits 
the superscription of the book, and the fragment above 
mentioned of the introduction. The fourth leaf (now num- 
bered 2) begins in the middle of the comment on Rev. iv. 3. 
The first three chapters, including the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, must therefore have been very briefly noticed, or 
(more probably) passed over without comment. In the Bod- 
leian there is another, and perhaps earlier, copy of the 
same Commentary, in the MS. Bodl. Or. 560 (small folio, on 
cotton paper),* which, however, has suffered far more 
severely from the effects of decay or injury. Several leaves 
are missing at the beginning, so that more than half the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse (which in this MS. likewise 
stands first )t has perished, and of our five passages, the last 
only survives — that relating to Rev. xx. 2, 3. I have col- 
lated it, and find that its variations from the text of Rich 
7185 are very minute. I have recorded them, so far as 
they are of any value, in the notes on that passage. 

Except in the cases indicated in the notes, I have been 
content, in printing these extracts, to follow the MSS., with- 
out attempting to correct inconsistencies in the use of the 
diacritical^and other points. 



♦ It wasTrom the Commentary on the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter in this MS. 
that Pococke first learned the existence 
of the]Harkleian version (previously un- 
known, even by name, to European 
scholars), and derived the extracts from 
it which he has printed (marking them 
* S. A,' = Syrus Alter) in the notes to 
his Syriac text of the Four Minor Ca- 
tholic Epistles, published in 1630. 

t This peculiar order, in which the 



Apocalypse precedes the Acts and 
Epistles, is observed likewise in the 
Earl of Crawford's MS. of the whole 
New Testament in Syriac (Syr. No. 2), 
where it stands between St. John's 
Gospel and the Acts. I am of opinion 
that Wetstein*s Syriac MS., now in Am- 
sterdam Library (No. 184), of the Acts 
and Epistles, is part of what was once a 
complete New Testament containing 
the Apocalypse similarly placed. 
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I. 
On Rev. vin. 8. 

(Rich 7185, fol. 31*, line 13.) 




• ^2. Zoai l,nsaSn ]1q2^9 IAIlo ^\^ -. ooai ]Lkt\\ Sn 

^1 • ^IojO • oiZodI loai f]) l^^ol oai )Ldq.a.^ loau> 

• \uLy 1^0 15QJ0 Uo? * 1:^1 ^o ]iSn«n ]Lol] 

* 

yOa M> U»^? cnlooj v<^irA loai liSn\ • «cDQla^o • • U»^? 

• 1^9 y^n^ M^jjz)2.o 'Ui] ^ «O0i^ 0? )jpl • »->ou Vo 16 



. ],\\n ^inNmlo 1]) ^1 l5aiQj « i in Uiloaio; ^^^ 

* 

Itdoa^ U^V>^? • Iscn )m^a^ > i \v»A^l ^i^nci ^^ 

4 l5cnQj ViVnsNo *. loai so 
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IL 



Qx Rev. vin. 12. 



(t 31*, L 20.) 



yOaiiNv V)oni *. IZo^^o oai )lo!i«? vO;2oIj p? .0x1X0)^0 
16 ]i I ano voai^l ^r^l? ^»r:^iD? tlb5 U?^ ^ • l^r^l 
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III. 
On Rev. ix. 2, 3. 

(f. 41*, 1. 14.) 



ISnNsn ^1 l^-i'V Initio • ^i 1 iOid 1 1 5 > »? ;^ 



]iViVaik)> • ;1d1o ai2^ «cQo)k) «cdq4-iAq.su'Jo • ^ i s {) V)o 

0001 ^5s.K»i)0 Vi;nso *• oooi ^isNo U'V^} l^^^l It^^? 
oouD JI^ liDoi • 0001 ^»Sns lAoo) I^k^a fO 12n»^ ^ 

• * 



•• -. •• .. « _ ♦• 



1 a V n ^ IZomIo -^2.1 fO en • ^oni n5aa 



)^A2;o 'Ui^i PsiiX ^i ^Nm aSn? \LJ^ ]^h * li^AmSo 



•ccui^^SOaO tfn 1 1 ij 



oIouDo ajLTDsil ^dJAido i^QLo ^nno\ 
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IV. 
On Rev. ix. 15. 

{f. 4V. L 7.) 

Ifibl) )]o \^^ ^r^ bUl>o? %ii^Ao )] • •cz>aJ^^Gfi 
• • ]lQ2^ ^ ]lQ2. :>oaCL3? Vl . ]•! i Vn? A\/ ^ 1^ 

^Z)o • 24^) ^9 ^(71 lAi iy> ^ ^iVHi n U^Vl )LqS£1^; l]] 

* 

^Cnon]1SO> ]l i iSO ^1 IV^VnS? )LDCLkiZ ^CLa^o] \ ^{\ 

* 

UoQ-i V^lQJ) l^Df^ • ^OOnlk liSn? IcLmAIO 1A\V)? ^^ * rr? 

16 4 jpgfem >;ni 5.1] 
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V. 
On Rev. xx. 2, 3. 

(f. 9^*, 1. 8.) 

>j • . , 

lAi f^MO -. IjodSI Ul) ^(71 ya^l • «OiX)2.1 lAi f^M fllil. ]]; 
• • • 

Iffiju? ^i» liSnNo *. ]m in ^ I^^Aj) ]]^) ]^;lo 

^OOtJLS; I0OI 1^ U-^Iul * M-Cd1) 0010 • ]»» i\»0 ^r> vVr> ^ \ 

VI -.]io)o l^oio :>q:. l5l) ^ :>q1 oLl Vo • l,>vi\A\ o^^lyio 10 

« ft 

M^ ^mol • QJ01 oiSnorn ]i im^A oisId]) ^01 • UJi> 
'. UioNnl V\nnn\ Ul ^o : oiZcA oil ]]; ^ojoi^ ^snl^o 
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* 

• • • 

90 Xi] . oZul l^&ocL) li ■ IV) (A •. Vi^} ]i i )V»o • . X^'^y 

* • 

IdlI;1 oiSq:^ > ^'^l; ^Ak)l • ^-i^U^ I-jlLo* iavuj ^oi 
• ^0} ;lo]) V>s^ n^i 1l>oo^ oZul isai • OllO;^ ^ -^A^O 

5A^) ilol) ^; ^oi • • ^^ ■ 1 V^ lOiSo? ^QJcfiX -. 6ai ]vrio > V 
l5Ajkk) A^lsfo) -. oLA^I lSnV)s\ U^JO 15A.A-S ^ i V • -^^ 



t • 



^ ^^.^^O ^A-^»-^0 UonSV)? Ua^OOL^ I ainV) p • rnVov 
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NOTES. 



I. (Line 12). MS. writes pc; it's. 

« 

II. (Line i). So ms., ; but perhaps we ought to read GUuLoSiZl. 
(Line 6). I have supplied n'5m to the plural noun. 

III. (Line 12). ms. ■ i »» iL^Sd. 

(Line 15). MS. seems to have had %ILOi n V> i, but the O is 
effaced, and ^ written over it, prima manu, 

IV. (Lines 8-14). Compare the following from Epiphanius (as 
above referred to) : — Et ovv ra Iftoy vtto dyycXovs cto-l rcrayfieva, 
SticauDS cTire, Ainrov rovs . . . irrexpfiivovi hnrpiirtiv roi^ Wv^avv cts 
woKtfiov ^109 icaipov fioKpoOvfua^ KvpCov, ?cds Trpooraf et 8t' avrcdv ^ic8t- 
icuiv yiy€<rOcu rtav avrov dydav. 'EicpaTowro yap ot iinTrrayfiiyot 
SyycXoi ^o rov nvcv/Aaros» firf ^oktcs Kcupbv iiriSpofiiji . . . Jveiccv t^s 
wpos rovs dytiovs v)9p€(i>s . . . icat yap ictvov/tcvoi ot otyycXot Kivowri ra 
Hffvif €h opfiTfv ^#c8t#ctas. 

V. (Line 7). Observe that the quotation from St. John, xiv. 30, 
follows the reading cvpto-Kct, or cvpi/o-ct, for ^ct. This reading is 
found in some copies, and in early patristic citations, and is given 
in the margin of the Harkleian version. It is noteworthy, that it 
is adopted into the text of the New College ms. of that version, 
supposed to be the result of a recension made by Barsaltbt, and 
known as the Codex Barsaitbaus. I supply the diacritic point under 
«.£l!L from Bodl. 

(Line 11). I write«ino>l with ms. Rich : Bodl. has tJ&lo^l. 

(Line 16). Rich writes MnnoN without suffix: I follow 
Bodl., which agrees with the Peshitto text. 

(Line 21). I have given |»» j ^ •, but the word is indis- 
tinctly written in both mss., and may perhaps be 
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(Line 23). I sapply n'^iif to ^.1^^ from Bodl. 'The wdd 
\l^^ is interlined in Rich» apparently as a correction (the qii(>ta- 
tion intended being from Isai. xxx. 26). Bodl. interpolates it;<in 
the text ; a- clear case of conflation. 

[I have not thought it worth while to record the variations of 
Rich in transliterating the name HippolyiusJ] 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 



A few points of affinity between the foregoing extracts and the 
known writings of Hippolytus may be here noted. 

(i). The replies to Cains, in I. and IL, are paralleled by the 
discussion of Grenesis xlix. 6, in the treatise De Consummaiume 
Mundiy c. 19; where the argument turns similarly on the distinc- 
tion between rh /xcptKov and to Koff oXov. (Lagarde, p. 103.) 

(2). In v., the explanation of the " thousand years" harmonizes 
with (in fact, is implied in) the signification given to the '* seventh 
day/' in cc. 4-6 of the Chisian fragment of the Comm. in Dantelem, 
and in both places the saying, *' one day is as a thousand years/' 
is adduced (with slight variation) {ib, p. 153.) 

(3). In v., again, we find the same remarkable application of 
Isai. xxvi. 10 as in 2^^ AntichristOy c. 63 {jh. p. 33.) 

(4). But on the other hand the interpretation of the binding of 

the ** strong man" (St. Matth. xii. 29), in this same extract, does 

not well agree with the use of that text in Comm. in Dan,, c. 18 

(ib, p. 158.) 

JOHN GWYNN. 

July, 1888. 
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